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The Curriculum Study Center in English at the Florida State University 
was funded by the United States Office of Education on July 1, 1963. The 
primary objective of the Center is to identify some guidelines for the 
teaching of English to early adolescents. All students participating in 
the project are enrolled in six Florida junior high schools, two in Miami, 
two in St. Petersburg, one in Jacksonville, and one in Pensacola. Each 
school comprises grades seven, eight, and nine. 


The production of materials is a secondary objective of the project. 
Assuming that some procedures and materials already in use are valuable, 
the Center staff has built into its curricula, when appropriate, existing 
materials, including textbooks, materials from curriculum guides, Scholastic 
literature units, various audio-visual materials, special pamphlets and 
teacher helps, and some materials used by permission from other curriculum 
study centers. 


The method of the study is two-fold: (1) Testing in an experimental 
design of three curricula for grades seven, eight, and nine. (2) Testing 
of specific content and procedures in the light of student response and 
behavior. Though the Center staff believes that no one curriculum can be 
devised that will be appropriate for all schools and that various rationales 
may underlie effective curricula, it believes that the three being developed 
afford a chance to test a number of common assumptions, new and long- 
standing, concerning English curriculum content and organization and class- 
room procedures. 


The Three Curricula 


I. Tri-component Curriculum. Units in literature, language, and oral 
and written composition are presented in each grade according to a sequence 
determined by the Center staff. There is, naturally, some planned over- 
lapping of aspects of the subject. Written composition, for example, is 
incorporated in some of the literature units. 


Seventh Grade 


Literature: 

1. Myth, Legend, and folklore 

2. Introduction to modern imaginative forms of literature 
Language: 

1. Semantics: I 

2. Lexicography 

3. Morphology and syntax: I 
Composition: 

Micro-rhetoric: I 


' Eighth Grade 


Literature: 
1. The novel--symbolism in fiction 
2. The short story--plot development 
3. Narrative poetry 
4. One-act play 
Language: 
1. Morphology and syntax: II 
2. Dialects and varieties of English 
Composition: 
1. Micro-rhetoric: II 
2. Modern forms of oral communication 


Ninth Grade 


Literature: 
1. . Satire 
2. Drama ~ 


a. Comedy 
b. The classical tragedy--Antigone 
3. Lyric poetry 
Language: 
1. Grammar of transformed sentences 
2. Semantics: II 
Composition: 
1. Rhetoric and composition: invention, ordering, strategy 
| (voice, tone, and attitude) 
2. Oral persuasion 


II, Literature-centered Curriculum. In this curriculum, the "subject 
matter" of literature--the four great themes of man and deity, man and nature, 
man and other men, and man and self--is made the focal point of each of the 
six units presented in each grade. The general framework of the curriculum 
is provided by six "thematic categories" which determine the sequence for 
each grade as follows: 


Seventh Grade Eighth Grade Ninth Grade 

The Unknown Qualities of Folk Deeds and Qualities Concern for the 
Heroes of Men of Myth Unexplained 

Frontiers and Far Away Places The Village Frontiers in Space 

Horizons 
Decisions Courage Responsibility Justice 
Teamwork Team Leaders The Family The Team and the 
Individual 

Man in Action Man and Nature Man Among Enemies Man Alone 

Relationships Adolescents We Learn Close Adolescent Mirrors (relations 
About Relationships with self) 


afak 


Various selections of literature related to the unit theme are studied 
intensively in each unit, and small-group study and individual reading often 
are carried on. Work in written and oral composition grows out of the study 
of literature, as does language study to some extent. At some points, seg-. 
ments of language study are unrelated to the units. 


III. Curriculum Organized around Cognitive Processes. The subject- 


matter is again the familiar triad of literature, language, and composition. 
But the framework of the curriculum is furnished by certain cognitive proces- 
ses: recognition of form, perception of meaning, and perception of relation- 
ships. The pivotal concern is with the transition, as the staff interprets 
it, from what Jean Piaget has called the stage of "concrete operations" to 
that of "formal operations.'"' Piaget defines "operations" as the ways in 
which an individual works out order. An "operation" is a type of action, a 
direct manipulation of-objects or an internal manipulation of symbols repre- 
senting things and relations. In other words, "operations" are the processes 
of absorbing data about the real world into the mind and then of organizing. 
the data so as to use them selectively in the solution of problems. The 
stage of concrete operations, according to Piaget, is dominant from about ~ 
ages seven to twelve. The child, in this stage, sees order in the immediate 
world, learns to perceive comparison and contrast, and senses the logic of 
classes and relations. In the stage of formal operations, starting at 
about age twelve, the child carries on hypothetical reasoning and perceives 
the world outside his immediate personal experience. Obviously, then, the 
early adolescent years are the chronological point for this transition from 
the child's world of subjective immediacy to the more adult world of infer- 
ence. The stress in the seventh and eighth grades in this curriculum is on 
the recognition of form and perception of meaning, and in the ninth on per- 
ception of relationships--linear, inverse, analogical, and correlative. 


The pattern of each of the curricula is identical in each school, but 
obviously it was necessary to provide for some flexibility from one school 


to another in content and procedures, Alternatives in selections of litera- 


ture and in writing assignments, for example,are built into the syllabi. In 
Curriculua I and III, approximately equal amounts of time are given to 
literature, language, and composition. In Curriculum II, approximately 
eighty per cent of the time is given to the combined study of literature and 
writing in the thematic units, the remaing twenty per cent to language. 
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AN APPROACH TO LITERATURE THROUGH 


COGNITIVE PROCESSES 


The ideal student of literature must not only be perceptive; he must be 
conceptive as well. That is, he must be capable of transforming the surface 
qualities of literature into conceptual structures--patterns of deeper mean- 
ing which presumably will enable him to interpret, evaluate, and appreciate a 
given selection. With some notable exceptions, English teachers generally have 
not felt a conscious obligation to improve or, for that matter, identify the 
transformational processes which underly learning and which therefore have 
specific relevance to the teaching of literature. Recognizing this problem 
as one which affects the entire English curriculum, Squire asserts that there is 
a growing need to consider recent contributions of psychologists, rhetoricians, 
and literary critics.1 

The psychological studies of Jean Piaget might well provide the kind 
of rationale for literature study which could help students to eonaciodsly 
develop the perceptual and conceptual skills necessary for a more complete 
awareness of the literary experience. What follows is an attempt to postulate 
an approach to literature study embodying the spirit of Piaget's theories, spe- 
cifically those theories which seem most applicable at the secondary level. If 
examples used to explain specific concepts seem too advanced for most students 
in grades 7-12, the flaw should be considered incidental to illustration of 
underlying ideas. As stated at other points, production of materials is a 


secondary objective of this project. If some of the tentative conclusions 


lyjames R. Squire, "Form Consciousness, an Important Variable in Teaching 
Language, Literature, and Composition," Language and the Higher Thought Processes, 
A Research Bulletin Prepared by a Committee of the National Conference on Research 
in English, ed. Russell G. Stauffer (Champaign, I11,: NCTE, 1965). 


stated later on seem tenuous and highly speculative, the justification is 
that very little has been done in the past to utilize the methodology of psy- 
chologists in formulating an approach to literature study at the secondary 
level. 

Before beginning to discuss Piaget, one must acknowledge his cognitive 
approach. Whereas in recent years he appears to be utilizing some beh&viour- 
istic tnethods of collecting data, His writings continue to project cognitive 
orientation. The cognitive psychdlogist, as Hilgard notes, prefers a learning 
presentation which permits a ‘perceptual structuring leading to ‘insight’; 
that is, the dade vatandiee of the essential relationships involved. "2 

The obvious hing to do at this point would be to attempt to reveal 
exactly how a learner is able to structure relationships. To Piaget, the struc- 
turing of relationships must be regarded apart from perception. The former 
implies actual processes of thought (cognition), while the latter impliées learn- 
ing of a different kind. it is imperative that this dichotomy be understood 
since it is central to Piaget's position. To give an example of learning which 
occurs through perception, Noein the child who burns his finger on a hot 
stove. The child learns that it is the stove that burns him. This is an unre- 
versible perception. What the child perceives (the hot stove) is the cause of 
his finger being burned; it is not his finger which causes the stove to be hot, 
nor will the stove burn his finger when it is not lighted. Perception in this 
case is directly related to learning. As Piaget points out, the child up to 
seven years of age continues to rely heavily on his perceptions as an index of 
what is true. The result is that the child experiences a number of misconcep- 


tions, since all learning is not perceptual.3 


2Ernest R. Hilgard, Theories of Learning (New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, Inc., 1956), p. 11. 


3p. E. Berlyne, "Recent Developments in Piaget's Work," Readings in the 


Psychology of Cognition, ed. Richard C. Anderson and David P. Ausubel (New York: 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 1965), p. 175. 
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The difference between perception and thought is simply that the latter 
depends on what Piaget calls the quality of reversibility.4 Reversibility can 
be explained graphically with an example from simple arithmetic. One might 
be asked to complete the equation: 2+2=(?). The process involved in solving 
the problem is not inflexible; it is, in fact, reversible. We might form the 
answer 2+2=4, and this would be true. But we could also reverse the process 
and say that 4=2+2. In the case of the child who burned his finger, we can 
gay that the stove burned the finger, but we cannot say that the finger burned 


the stove. Solving the arithmetic problem is infinitely more flexible. For 


example, 
2¢2=3 +1 
2+222+2 
2+2= Y16 
2+2= 22 


Piaget's theory of reversibility enabled him in Logic and Psychology (1957) 
to develop what he calls a lattice or group of concrete operations at the psy- 
chological level.” The lattice can be taken to represent the womb of human 
thought processes, a kind of matrix which is, in itself, a finite structure. 

But like Chomsky’s grammar, it is capable of producing an infinite number of 
thoughts. To Piaget the matrix is not fully utilized by the child until he 
reaches the period of formal operations (11 to 15 years). At this point he (the 
adolescent) is able to intuitively invoke the language of symbolic logic within 


the matrix in order to transform his perceptions into conceptwal structures. 


4thid., p. 179. 
2 Jean Piaget, Logic and Psychology (New York: Basic Books, Inc., 1957), 

p-. 28. Piaget's most meaningful contribution to learning theory may well be the 

series of lectures which he delivered at the University of Manchester in October 

of 1952. These lectures have since. been incorporated into this volume. As the 

title suggests, Piaget has attempted to develop a synthesis between principles 

of propositional logic and the psychology with which he is popularly identified. 
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The matrix is composed of four transformational processes which Piaget lists 

as identity, inversion, reciprocity, and correlation. Before attempting to 
| define these processes in detail, it might be worthwhile to summarize what has 
been previously stated. Piaget recognizes first that perception and thought 
are two separate qualities. One may learn by perception alone, or one may 
transform his perceptions into conceptual structures; in short, he may think. 
Thinking depends on reversibility. A learning context is reversible when it 
can be restructured within the mind without losing its essential equilibrium. 
In other words, learning takes place when a learner is able to (1) perceive, 
(2) restructure his perceptions into a relational pattern or multiple relational 
patterns. 

Unlike mathematics, the process of reversibility in literature does not 
require the kind of relational patterning which can be checked and verified 
easily. The reason for this is obvious. Mathematics is a discipline which has 
a built-in capability of proving or disproving most of the hypotheses which are 
a product of mathematical thought. We know, for example, that 16 = 4, 
because its inverse operation, 42 = 16. When we expect a student to structure 
certain details of a short story into a relational pattern which will enable 
him to form a hypothesis of possible meaning, we are asking for a statement 
which is unverifiable. The degree to which the hypothesis is valuable is not 
relative to its verifiability. Rather, its worth rests on the soundness of the 
relational pattern which the student perceives as underlying the hypothesis. 

The structuring of relational patterns, whether in mathematics or literature, is 
still born in Piaget's "thought" matrix. 

Since the processes which comprise the matrix are expressed in terms of 
logic and mathematics, it becomes necessary to translate Piaget's terminology 
into the language of literature study. Naturally, one cannot eliminate the con- 
cepts behind terms by merely changing their names. Modifications are rare and, 


when they occur, are a product of necessity rather than design. 
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4s was noted earlier, the four transformational processes which make up 

the matrix are identity, inversion, reciprocity, and correlation. The first-- 
identity-- has distinctive mathematical and logical connotations. Logicians 
introduce the sign = as the identity sign. For example, a=b means that a "is 
identical" with be In a sense, identity is the raw material of all the other 
structural relationships; any relational structuring usually begins and ends 
with an identity. To use an example from literature, consider this poem by 
Wallace Stevens entitled "Life Is Motion": 

In Oklahoma, — 

Bonnie and Josie, 

Dressed in calico, 

Danced around a stump. 

They cried, 

“Ohoyaho , 

Ohoo sok: 

Celebrating the marriage 

of flesh and air. 
We might want to pose the following question to a student: ‘Who is the poem 
about?" The student might respond: "The poem is about two girls." If we were 
to symbolize the foregoing question with the letter a and the subsequent answer 
with the letter b, we could say that the relationship between the two is 
expressed as the identity a=b. This simple identity can be transformed into 
other structural relationships, enabling a more complete interpretation of the 
poem. We must be aware, however, that the identity, itself, is the product of 
deeper relational structures. To make this more clear, consider how the question- 


ing process could proceed: 


TEACHER: Why do you say that the poem is about two girls rather than 
two boys? 


STUDENT: The names Bonnie and Josie are contracted forms of girls' 
names. I know a girl named Bonnie, and I think Josie is the 
shortened form of Josephine. 


Spichard B. Angell, Reasoning and Logic (New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
1964), p. 210. 


wallace Stevens, The Collected Poems (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 
1954), p. 83. 
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In essence, the student is forming an identity to explain his first identity. 
He is saying that Bonnie and Josie = girls. Credibility can be given to this 
identity by structuring another identity which might be expressed: The Bonnie 
whom I know is a girl; thus the Bonnie in the poem might be a girl. Im short: 
Bonnie I know = Bonnie in poem. And so forth. Im tracing identity backward 
like this, we are actually bringing the entire matrix into play. As Piaget 
points out NRC (the symbol for all the processes except identity) = I (Identity) .8 
There is a point where we accept identity without analyzing it as a transform of 
another process. We can identify, for example, Henry Fleming as the protago- 
nist in The Red Badge of Courage without trying to determine the relational pat- 
tern which underlies this identity. Fleming's role thus becomes an identity 
which can occupy a position in a more complex relational pattern intended to 
probe deeper into the novel. 

Meeaton the second process, implies negation or elimination. In arith- 
metic, for example, addition is negated by its inverse, subtraction (2 +2 = 4, 
but 2 - 2 = 0). Inversion, then, is a process which projects assymetry. When 
a learner conceives a structural relationship in terms of inversion, meaning is 
achieved by recognition of the effect of opposing elements. Consider the third 
stanza of Stephen Crane's "Do -Not Weep, Maiden, For War Is Kind": 

Do not weep, babe, for war is kind. 

Because your father tumbled in the yellow trenches, 

Raged at his breast, gulped and died, 

Do not weep. 

War is kind. 
Assuming that certain preliminary hypotheses have already been aired, we might 
ask the student a question like this: “If, as the spokesman of the poem suggests, 
war is kind--what effect does the description of the death of the father have on 
you?" The student might reply: ''The description of the father's death shows 


that war is not kind." To which the teacher might respond: “But the spokesman 


8piaget, Deoss 


of the poem says in two distinct places that war is kind.'' The student has 
obviously perceived details of the stanza and transformed them into some kind 
of inverse or, to use the more familiar term, ironic relationship. 

Inversion thus consists of the perception of a pattern of details which 
are necessarily incompatible, and from this incompatibility are born hypotheses 
of meaning. In describing an aspect of affective communication, Hayakawa makes 
a significant insight into the effects of inversion: 

Then there are such devices as antithesis! in which strongly opposed 

notions are placed together or even laid side by side in parallel 

phonetic or grammatical constructions, so that the reader feels the 

contrast and is stirred by it. 
The inverse relationship can be identified with a number of terms which are 
bandied about by teachers of literature: paradox, contrast, dialectical argument, 
satire, and--of course--irony, to mention only a few. 

The third transformational process of the matrix is called reciprocity. 
To Piaget reciprocity connotes symmetry. Symmetrical relationships, therefore, 
are those which are made up of details that are similar in some way. Simply put, 
reciprocity implies analogy. As teachers of literature we should be well aware 
of the importance of analogy. Such terms as metaphor, simile, personification, 
and allegory are all extensions of analogical relationships. Poets Like Stevens 
and John Ciardi have expressed themselves on the effects of analogy in no uncer- 
tain terms. To Stevens any work of art--whether painting, poem, or what have 
you--is nothing more than an analogue of the artist's "sense of the world, "10 
And Ciardi writes: 

Every discovery of a true correspondence is an act of reason and an 


instruction to the mind. For intelligence does not consist of masses 
of factual detail. It consists of seeing essential likenesses 


95. I. Hayakawa, Language in Thought and Action (New York: Harcourt, Brace 


& World, Inc., 1964), p. 121. 


10Wallace Stevens, The Necessary Angel (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 
1951), p. 130. 


and essential differences and of relating them, allowing for differ- 

ences within the likenesses and likenesses within the differences. 

Mentality is born of analogy. 

For an example of how a student of literature might transform his percep- 
tion of details into a structured analogical relationship, consider again the 
poem "Life Is Motion."' The fact that the dancers are circling a stump--a cen- 
tral point of orientation--might be restructured by the perceptive reader in 
terms of such analogies as planets circling the sun, or electrons revolving 
about a nucleus. These analogies are not far-fetched when one considers the 
themes which permeate much of Stevens' poetry. Regardless, such a conceptuali- 
zation of the surface imagery of the poem by the student certainly merits con- 
sideration. 

To use another example, consider these lines from a poem by Stephen Spender: 

The world maintained its traditional wall 

Round the dead with their gold sunk deep as a well, 

Whilst his life, intangible as a Stock Exchange 

rumor, drifted outside. 

To the conceptive reader, the "wall" of the first line is not a wall like the 
one that surrounds the playground at school. It is a metaphoric wall, a wall 
that the student might be able to transform into that "wall of tradition" (the 
system of values and mores). which separates the “in-group" from the out-group" 
of the poem. In the last line appears the simile, "his life was like a Stock 
Exchange rumor.'"' The student must be able to structure a relationship between 
these seemingly unrelated quantities--life and Stock Exchange rumor--so that 
their point of comparison enables him to hypothesize meaning. One could con- 


tinue to cite an infinite number of occurrences in literature which require 


the ability to invoke the analogical transformation. 


1 : 
John Ciardi, "The Act of Language," in Dialogue With An Audience, 
(New York: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1963), p. 226. ) 


2 
Stephen Spender, "Ultima Ratio Regum,"' in A Pocket Book of Modern Verse, 
ed. Oscar Williams (New York: Washington Square Press, Inc. , 1958), p. 503. 
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The fourth and final transformational process which Piaget lists is 
correlation. It is the least explicated of the processes. For the purposes 
of literature study, we can consider correlation as the structuring of rela- 
tionships between separate contexts. In a sense, correlation--like identity 
intimates the simultaneous implementation of inversion and reciprocity. Piaget 
is careful to point out that all structured relationships are the product of 
transformations which “are always self-compensatory as a consequence of 
inversions and reciprocities. "13 

Returning to the Stevens’ poem we might wish to frame a question for the 
student which requires the structuring of a correlative relationship. We might 
ask him to relate the title of the poem, since the title can be regarded tempo- 
rarily as a separate identity, to the image of the dancers circling the stump. 
The inter-relation of the two components (title and image) comprises a correla- 
tive relationship. The student might ideally reply: ‘Taken together, there is 
the suggestion that motion is the fundamental property of life. The dancers in 
this sense become symbolic. They are analogues of the common property of all 
living things.‘' Using this hypothesis the student may wish to correlate 
another pair of concepts. In the final line, the image of the dancers (flesh) 
is "married" to the image of the non-human universe (air), implying a fusion 
or explicit relationship between these seemingly unrelated images. From this 
inversion he may conceptualize a final hypothesis in which the poem becomes an 
attempt to express a unified vision--an attempt to reveal motion as a kind of 
cosmic metaphor, having its analogues in such ordinary human activities as 
speech and the dance. 

But correlation implies more than the structuring of relationships between 
separate contexts within the same generic whole. For example, the relationship 
between reader and a given selection is correlative. The ability of the student 


to structure a correlative relationship based on the following passage from 


1s Diacet. p. 41. 


am ta hab 


The Red Badge of Courage could well be vital to his appreciation of the 
novel. 
The youth cried out savagely at this statement. He crouched 
behind a little tree, with his eyes burning hatefully and his 


teeth set in a curlike snarl . . . His jacket and shirt were open 
at the throat, and exposed his young bronzed neck. There could be 


seen spasmodic gulpings at his throat. 


The details underlined are individually part of an analogical pattern. The 
youth's behavior is compared to that of an animal's. Through correlating this 
obvious pattern of analogues, a hypothesis can be formed: The youth is an 
animal, implying that the hypothesis is itself a kind of inversion. From what 
we learn of the youth's thoughts earlier in the novel, men are not animals; they 
have evolved beyond the "throat-grappling" stage and are calm, rational crea- 
tures. The inversion is of course ironic. The youth regards himself as com- 
pletely unrelated to the animal world; yet his behavior is illustrated in ani- 
malistic terms. 

The total relational process, however, does not stop here. The perceptive 
reader is capable--if he so desires--of sharing vicariously the youth's emotions, 
making, if you will, an imaginative entry. As described in the above passage, 
the youth is afraid and angry. He has taken part in a furious charge on enemy 
positions, and he has performed his duty admirably--or so he thinks. His efforts 
are subsequently scorned by his superiors. Although the reader may never have 
been involved in an identical situation, he may have experienced the wound of 
an undeserved insult, or maybe he has felt the emotions of anger and fear on 
some occasion. The reader, on the basis of his own experience, has the option 
of accepting or rejecting--through his own correlative concep tual fz ciguemene 
emotional response of the youth. In short, his ability to identify with the 
youth is relative to his ability to mentally sein a correlative relation- 
ship. As Burton observes: 


- all students are capable of imaginative entry into vicarious 
experience merely because they are human and because they have had 


many experiences. The problem is to relate the experience 

recreated in the work to their own experience, and the answer, 

I think, lies in the identification of correlative (my italics) 

experience. 14 

Finally, correlation implies the imposition of unity through the struc- 
turing of relationships between seemingly different, yet somehow similar forms. 
We might call this process analogical-correlation (no doubt inverse-correlation 
is also possible in this sense) because it implies the blending of two transfor- 
mational processes. For example, a student may read and hypothesize on a poem 
by Dylan Thomas. He may then view Marc Chagall's "I and the Village." He may 
even listen to a symphony by Debussy. From these varied perceptions, the stu- 
dent may be able to structure correlative relationships which enable him to 
express himself more intelligently on one of these contexts because of the con- 
ceptualizations which the others within the relational pattern have provided. 
Squire calls specific attention to the need and value of this kind of activity: 

Perception of form is basic to appreciation of all artistic 

expression. Whatever can be done to encourage perception of form 

in one medium of expression may reinforce and extend such aware- 

ness in others.15 

In employing the various transformational process of Piaget's matrix, the 
student should become aware of the changing levels of abstraction. In the 
Stevens’ poem, the structuring of a relationship in response to the question: 
"Who is the poem about?" will result in a hypothesis less abstract than one 
formed to conceptualize the analogical significance of the dancers circling the 


tree. Levels of abstraction suggest, then, that conceptualization is not a 


limited faculty. 


4 wight Burton, ‘Teaching Students to Read Imaginative Literature,'' in 
Teaching English in Today's High Schools, ed. Dwight L. Burton and John S. 
Simmons (New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 1965), p. 116. 


IScquire, p. 27. 


Because the content of literature is largely imaginative, the student 
must also be aware of the function of inference. A source like Chapter III 
in Hayakawa's Language in Thought and Action contains the essentials to which 
the student should be consciously exposed. Conceptualization in literature 
study constantly demands that a student be able to structure relationships 
which are inferential. Since these relationships cannot be verified, they | 
must reflect a high degree of logic. A student must be aware of the necessity 
to support his hypotheses by carefully structuring the underlying relationships. 

A recent piece of research lends support to the relevance of general 
semantics to the study of literature. Howard Livingston, an English teacher 
at Pace College in New York, conducted an experiment in which selected princi- 
ples of general semantics were introduced to three tenth-grade English classes 
over a five-week period. This group and a similar control group were pre- and 
post-tested with the Watson-Glaser Critical Thinking Appraisal. The experi- 
mental group scored significantly higher than the control group on the final 
test. 16 

There is no doubt that formal instruction in semantics has a place in an 
English class concerned with literature study. The implications of Piaget's 
matrix, however, assume primary importance. It is fitting that this discussion 
be drawn to a close by suggesting in more practical terms the ways in which 
Piaget's conception of a ''thought"’ matrix can be implemented in the classroom 
by the teacher who is attempting to mold better readers of literature. 

Initially a student should be encouraged to react to his perceptions of 
literary contexts by forming hypotheses of meaning which are structured by one 


or more of the four transformational processes. To accomplish this objective, a 


16, ward Livingston, "An Investigation of the Effect of Instruction in 
General Semantics on Critical Reading Ability,‘' California Journal of Educational 
Research, XVI, pp. 93-95. , 
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teacher might begin by presenting his students with a series of specialized 
drills which require the formation of what we might call basic or linear rela- 
tional structures. The use of non-verbal models may even precede the use of 
verbal models. The questioning method may at first be oral; this tends to 
encourage more rigorous attention to the minute and seemingly irrelevant 
details which contribute to the forming of accurate hypotheses. Questions must 
be constructed in such a way that the student is made conscious of the fact that 
he must conceptualize his thoughts in terms a3 underlying relational structures. 
As the individual student becomes more competent in his ability to conceptual- 
ize his perceptions in this fashion, the teacher may turn to less precise tech- 
niques, allowing for more imaginative and creative answers. 

Simple analogy drills are an important part of the readiness activities 
which the student must undergo in preparation for the complex phases of litera- 
ture study. A student's sensitivity to inversion can be sharpened by presenting 
him with a context that evokes an obvious inverse relationship. Accompanying 
each of the drills should be a return to a central and more complex context, 
allowing the student to extend and develop his ability to conceptualize. 

The broad implications of this approach should by now be apparent. The 
student is initially trained to perceive a context in terms of structured 
relationships. The number of relationships which can be structured by the stu- 
dent are unlimited, but the kinds of relationships which he can structure are 
limited by the mental processes which are at his command. By illustrating for 
the student the ways in which the finite processes of Piaget's matrix can trans- 
form his perceptions of the surface qualities of literature into deeper meanings, 
the teacher should be able to help the student transfer his new awareness to 
more difficult literary contexts. 

The relationship of these processes to the areas of rhetoric and language 


study excites the imagination. 
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UNIT I: PERCEIVING RELATIONSHIPS: 
TWO WEEKS 


TO THE TEACHER 


The roots of hypothetical reasoning are found in the concept of 
adaptation, which Jean Piaget sees as the interaction of assimilation 
and accommodation. Assimilation occurs when one perceives something 
new in terms of what is familiar. Accommodation occurs when one adds 
a new activity to the storehouse of activities which he has previously 
mastered, or when one modifies an old activity to meet the demands 
of an environmental challenge. Assimilation, then involves the 
processes of discrimination and generalization; accommodation involves 
the "differentiation of responses" and the acquiring of new responses.1l 
Thus, as a child moves through the various stages of thought development 
(the period of intuitive thought from four to seven years, the period 
of concrete operations from seven to eleven years, and the period of 
formal operations from eleven to fifteen years ), he is more able to 
achieve a balance between assimilation and accommodation, which, in 
turn, enables him to employ more subtle and indirect techniques in 
problem solving. 


This first unit and two later units dealing with hypothetical 
reasoning are designed to give students practice with processes that 
have been labeled relational processes. 


The distinct processes whereby assimilation and accommodation 
occur are of central importance during the next two weeks. These 
processes are the basis of hypothetical reasoning in that they enable 
the learner to discriminate and generalize. The ability, in turn, to 
discriminate and generalize allows the learner to hypothesize an 
interpretation of meaning. Meaning, of course, signifies many things; 
its various deliniations will be pointed out in detail as the initial 
unit progresses. 


Thus, we are left with the question: How does one discriminate 
and generalize? To begin to answer this question, formally, let us 
consider the following diagram: 


What do we see within the box? 


The point is this. Although there are clearly nine dots, we see 
them in a relational ttern. In the above instance we perceive the 
diagram as three sets or three groups of three dots. 


How does one discriminate and generalize? To answer this question 
in light of our response to the above diagram, let us say that one tends 
to perceive things in terms of a relational pattern or relational patterns. 
Therefore, if it were possible to illustrate formally a few of the many 
ways in which a learner perceives relational patterns, we will have provided 
a set of processes which will, in turn, allow the learner to hypothesize 
meaning. 


Imese concepts have been summarized by D. E. Berlyne, "Recent 
Developments in Piaget's Work," in The Cognitive Processes: Readings, 
edited by Robert Harper, et al. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1964. 
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Before we can talk further about relational patterns and how they 
are perceived we will have to establish what is meant by a learning 
situation. When, in other words, does the learner invoke his perceptions 
of relational patterns? 


To answer this question, let us assume that for every learning 
situation there is a context. A context can be almost anything. It can 
be something very concrete like the pile of pieces which make up a jigsaw 
puzzle. In mathematics, learning contexts sometimes arise in the form | 
of geometric figures. For example, let us say that a student in a math 
class is presented with a context--in this case, what is conventionally 
known as a right triangle. The student is then asked to interpret or 
generalize something about the nature of the triangle. If the student 
is able, through measurement or any other means, to perceive a relation- 
ship between the sides, he has begun to employ one of the processes we 
are talking about. His generalization may be very basic (e.g. the side 
opposite the right angle is larger than the other two sides) or it may 
be based on more complex relationships (e.g. the square of the long side 
is equal to the sum of the squares of the other two sides). 


The learning contexts in English are many and varied. A learning 
context in literature can be a poem, a short story, a novel; or it can 
be contexts within these larger ones such as a specific sentence or 
group of sentences, perhaps a group of words united by a common relation- 
ship which the teacher has pointed out in advance. 


In literature, when a student is asked to read something, a learning 
experience begins with his ability to perceive a relational pattern within 
the piece. The pattern may be so basic as to reveal to the student nothing 
more than the plot of a story. Hopefully, he will be able to sense con- 
siderably more complex relationships. 


In general, then, we might say that an instance of learning occurs 
when a student is able to consider a context, perceive a set of relation- 
ships within the context (deductively or inductively), and transform the 
set of relationships into a generalization or interpretation which, in 
turn, can be offered as a hypothesis or statement of meaning. 


During the next ten days we will make ample use of the technique of over- 
head projection in order to state visually for the students specific pro- 
cesses whereby they are able to generalize about a given context. We have 
divided the ten days of instruction so that students will be introduced to 
@ process with the overhead. Following the introduction of the process, 
the student and teacher will work together on drills which will reinforce 
the concept. Next the students will be asked to relate the process to a 
specific piece of literature. Finally, the students will undergo a series 
of drills which will further reinforce the specific process under discussion. 


Once again, the processes being referred to are those which enable 
students to perceive relational patterns within a given context. 


Below is an outline of the processes and the days which are devoted 
to discussing each one. 


Basic Relationships (Days 1, 2, 3 and 4) 
Analogical Relationships (Days 5,6) 
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Inverse Relationships (Day 7) 
Correlative Relationships (Days 8, 9) 


Consolidation Activity (Day 10) 


DAY 1 


The purpose of today's lesson is to introduce informally the notion 
of how generalizations and/or hypotheses can be formed--using as the 
learning context a non-verbal model. The teacher will attempt to 
encourage students to discover for themselves ways in which they go 
about perceiving relationships within a specific context. 


The special technique to be employed is overhead projection. It 
is essential, therefore, that the teacher have available an overhead 
projector. (Actually, the projector will be used during the entire two- 
week unit.) ‘The image of the overhead can be projected onto a light- 
colored wall; but a flat (non-gloss) white, non-beaded screen is preferable. 
Since overhead projection allows the classroom to remain adequately 
lighted, students should be encouraged to take notes whenever necessary. 


1. This initial lesson of the COGNITIVE PROCESSES CURRICULUM will 
be conducted in a unique way. Students will be attempting to discover 
the purpose of today's lesson (and, hence, the remaining lessons of 
Unit 1) through an activity in which the teacher presents a context and 
then encourages a set of inductive responses. A formal introduction to 
the unit will be presented in the next lesson. 


2. At this time project the first visual (NUMBER ONE) on the screen, 
exposing only the triangle. ANNOUNCE: "Here is a geometric figure which 
we call a triangle." (Reassure students that this is not a mathematics 
class.) Ask students to consider the figure for a couple of minutes. 


3. The next goal of the teacher is to get the students to speculate 
upon the nature of the triangle. That is, he should attempt to evoke 
responses from the students which might be termed generalizations or 
hypotheses. He should subsequently begin a specific line of questioning 
which compels the students to articulate the process which they used in 
order to arrive at the generalization or hypothesis. The following 
teacher-student dialogue is a model which the teacher should aim for in 
his own handling of the context: 


TEACHER: Which is the longest side of the triangle? 
STUDENT: Line A-B. 

TEACHER: How did you arrive at that? 

STUDENT: It just looks longer. 


TEACHER: Longer than what? 


Visual Number 1 


STUDENT: 


TEACHER: 


Longer than side A-C or C-B. 


let's restate your original assumption (that is, "Side A-B 
is the longest side of the triangle.") and call it a 
hypothesis. A hypothesis is an unproved statement. 


(The next question is critical. It provides the foundation 
for the entire class's understanding of the importance of 
perceiving relationships in making a hypothesis. ) 


Now that the hypothesis has been restated, can you restate 
the process. or the way in which you arrived at the hypothesis? 


No, sir. 


Okay, let me ask you the question over again. Which is 
the longest side of the triangle? 


Side A-B. 
Why do you say that? 
It looks longer than A-C or C-B. 


Very good. In other words, your hypothesis that side A-B 
is the longest is based on the fact that you perceive a 
relationship between all three sides--namely, that A-B is 
longest because it looks longer than line A-C or line C-B. 
My point is this--the process which you used to form your 
hypothesis is your perception of the relationship between 
the three sides of the triangle. .(At this point, ask if 
the student understands your explanation. Other members 

of the class may wish to ask a question. The main point is, 
of course, that the perception of relationships is central 
to forming the foregoing hypothesis. After completing this 
discussion, resume in the following manner.) Does anyone 
disagree with the hypothesis which has been offered? If no 
one does, I will. (The teacher purposely disagrees with the 
hypothesis in order to get students to discover the importance 
of remembering that a hypothesis is an unproved statement. ) 
I will be glad to accept comments from anyone else in the 
class, at this time. 


ANOTHER STUDENT: Side A-B is obviously longer. 


TEACHER : 


STUDENT: 


TEACHER: 


Prove it. 
T could measure the three sides. 


Go ahead. (Allow the student to measure the triangle at 

the overhead. A plastic, transparent ruler can be used so 
that students can see the length designations. At this time, 
it will become obvious that side A-B is the longest side 
just as the original hypothesis stated. ) 
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Okay, I'm wrong. The point which I am trying to make in 
disagreeing is that a hypothesis is an unproved statement. 
In order to prove the hypothesis we must present evidence 
to support it. Often the evidence cannot be presented as 
concretely as we have just done. However, we now have 
proved our hypothesis about the longest side of the triangle 
rather conclusively by presenting our evidence through 
measurement. 


4, This concludes the sample dialogue. As was pointed out earlier 
the same type of question-answer dialogue should be used as a model for 
evoking inductive responses from the students. The teacher should 
continue to work with the triangle by posing a variety of questions 
(suggested below) that compel students to offer new kinds of hypotheses. 
In each case of the formation of a new hypotheses, the teacher should 
carefully evoke from the students the relational process which the 
student employed. Wherever possible, students should be required to give 
evidence in support of the hypotheses. 


A LIST OF SUGGESTED QUESTIONS ABOUT THE NATURE OF THE TRIANGLE: 


1. Which is the largest angle? 

2. If we call angle A-C-B a right angle (90 degrees ), what things can we 
say about the other angles? 

3. If we say that angle A-C-B is a right angle, what can we say about all 
the sides of the triangle? 


POSSIBLE ANSWERS: 


1. Angle A-B-C is the largest angle. This hypothesis is based on visual 
perception of the relationship of the three angles. That is, angle 
A-B-C is largest because it is larger than B-A-C or A-C-B. ‘The 
hypothesis can be proved by using a protractor--a device for measuring 
angles. 


2. If we consider angle A-C-B a right angle, we can offer the hypothesis: 
the sum of the other two angles is 90 degrees. This hypothesis is — 
based on the relationship between the known angle (the right angle-- 

90 degrees--which was given) and the total number of degrees which any 
triangle contains--namely 180 degrees. If the right angle is 90 

degrees, we know by substraction that the remaining angles must combine 
for a total of 90 degrees. The hypothesis can also be proven by 
measurement. However, because of our knowledge and acceptance of certain 
mathematical TRUTHS (axioms already proven), we tend to prove a hypothesis 
such as the one above by quoting the axiom rather than attempting first- 
hand measurement and calculation. 


3. If we consider A-C-B a right angle, we can make the classic relation- 
ship between angle and sides of a right triangle that the ancient 
Greek Pythagorus discovered in the 6th century B.C. Hypothesis: 

The square of the long side (the hypothenuse) of the triangle is 
equal to the sum of the squares of the other two sides. Again, the 
proof is certainly acceptable. 


2¢ At the conclusion of the overhead presentation, the teacher 
should answer any specific questions which students might have. When 
specific questions have been answered pose this question to the entire 
class: What do you think is the purpose of the exercise we have just 
completed? (Allow as many students to contribute as you think worthwhile 
before delivering the suggested comments below. ) 


"The essential purpose of the activities just completed has been to 
try to give you an idea of the processes which help you to learn--not 
only about triangles, but about many things. Whenever you want to learn, 
you've got to start with something: a context--a chapter in a textbook, 
@ poem, even a triangle. Then you try to discover some meaning in the 
context. How do you discover meaning? Well, one important way was just 
demonstrated. It has to do with forming a hypothesis--an unproved state- 
ment of meaning. THE BIG THING WHICH YOU SHOULD HAVE RECOGNIZED TODAY IS 
HOW A HYPOTHESIS IS FORMED. IN ALL CASES, A HYPOTHESIS WAS BASED UPON A 
SET OF RELATIONSHIPS WHICH WERE PERCEIVED WITHIN THE CONTEXT. Thus, the 
most important purpose of the lesson today has been to make you aware of 


the necessity of being able to perceive relationships within a context. 


Tomorrow we will be perceiving relationships in a verbal context. 


6. The teacher at this time may wish to distribute the handout 
entitled PERCEIVING RELATTONSHTPS I. This handout gives the students an 
opportunity to work with some of the concepts that have been introduced 
during the lesson. It is a very simple exercise and is designed so 
intentionally. The students are merely being familiarized with a process. 
The nature of the learning context is virtually unimportant. The 
instructions for the handout are enumerated below: 


a. Ask students to note the three geometric figures--A,B, and C. 

b. Direct their attention to the EXAMPLE (No. 1). First, there is 
a question based on the learning context above (which by the way, includes 
all three figures). The question calls for a hypothesis or unproved state- 
ment of meaning. (The student should make the hypothesis without resorting 
to any kind of physical measurement or calculation. Point out that it is 
not now important whether the hypothesis is valid or not.) 

c. The second question asks that the student provide information on 
how the hypothesis might be proven. (Review the example. If students are 
able to provide additional information, this is fine.) 

d. Finally, the student is asked (and this is most important) to 
articulate the kinds of relationships he perceived or would have attempted 
to perceive in forming the hypotheses. (Review the example very carefully 
on this point. ) 

e. Allow the students to go on to Questions 2 and 3. You may wish to 
point out that both these questions are probably easier than the EXAMPLE. 
The relationships perceived will probably be of the most elemental kind. 
Nevertheless, it is imperative that the students become familiar with the 
strategy which the handout compels him to undertake. 


7. If the teacher chooses to distribute the above it can be used as 
an assignment to be completed before the next class period. 


*Tt might be worthwhile to write on the blackboard the important words 
of today's lesson--for spelling and recognition purposes. 


1. hypothesis (sing. ) hypotheses (plur. ) 
2. perception (n.) perceive (v.) 
3. relationship 

evidence 


DAY 2 


Today, the students will be able to transfer, hopefully, some of the 
concepts which were discussed yesterday. The main function of this lesson 
will be to bridge the gap between non-verbal and verbal contexts. A 
maximum amount of stress will also be placed on sharpening the students’ 
abilities to perceive various kinds of relational patterns within a single 
context. 


A Pinal activity will be the formal introduction of the term INFERENCE 
and an explanation of its connection with perceiving relationships and 
forming hypotheses. 


1. Begin the class period by discussing the two questions on the 
handout of the previous lesson. Select students at random to read from 
their papers. Allow other students to volunteer information which expands 
any ideas omitted. It is important that all students clearly understand a 
procedure of perceiving relationships, forming hypotheses and giving 
evidence in support of the hypotheses. 


2. After concluding discussion on the handout, project vfsuat, NUMBER 
TWO on the screen. ANNOUNCE: "Here are a set of words. Tet us consider 
this set of words as a context just as we considered the triangle a context 
in yesterday's lesson. The main difference between the two contexts is 
that one (the triangle) was a non-verbal context, while this is a verbal 
context. In short, today's context is made up of words--yesterday's wasn't." 


3. Point out to the students that yesterday they looked at a context 
(the triangle) and tried to say something meaningful about it by perceiving 
certain relationships: between the sides, between the angles, or between 
the sides and the angles. Each time a new set of relationships was perceived, 
a new meaning was assigned. We called the newly formed meanings hypotheses. 
Today the students should be cautioned to concern themselves chiefly with 
perceiving various kinds of relationships within the new context. Hypotheses 
assigning a meaning to these relationships will not be of prime concern 
except as they imply an ordering of relationships. This point will become 
clear shortly. 


4. The teacher should refer to the set of states and cities on the 
visual as the context. Referring to the visual as a set of states and 
cities is inadequate since the teacher, in doing this, is already ordering 
the context by expressing a relationship. 
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5. By this time the students will have had ample time to consider the 
new verbal context. The next step is to flop down the blue overlay, thus 
ordering a set of relationships under the hypothesis--states in the U.S.A. 
Accompanying this overlay, the teacher may make the following comments: 


"Within the context there are several kinds of relationships that can 
be made. I have just cited a set of items (states of the U.S.A.) which 
when taken together form a relational pattern within the context. This is 
probably a very obvious pattern. There are several others. But before we 
go on, it is important that you understand how and why this relational 
pattern was developed. We began with a context composed of ten words. 
From ten words can be perceived at least one pattern. In relating six of 
the words we find ourselves giving a hypothesis. The hypothesis is: 
Oregon, Maryland, California, Kentucky, Texas, and Florida are states in 
the U.S.A. We don't need to formally prove this hypothesis since we are 
native Americans and recognize these familiar names without having to turn 
to an Atlas or similar reference source. But most important, the hypothesis 
was formed because of the fact that a relationship was perceived within 
the context. Once again this seems to be a very simple example. You are 
reminded that the degree of difficulty is not the important aspect of this 
lesson. As before, you are hopefully beginning to understand a technique 
or strategy of thinking, that of perceiving relationships." 


6. Now ask the class to try and perceive similar but new sets of 
relationships within the context. (Turn back the blue overlay so that the 
context is revealed once again in totality.) The teacher is capable of 
reinforcing responses relating cities in Florida and a state and its capital; 
if these relationships are not brought out the teacher should flop these 
overlays down,herself. But more important, students will possibly begin 
to see relationships that are new and different (for example, of the six 
states, three are east of the Mississippi and three are west of it; of 
the four Florida cities, two are inland cities and two are coastal, etc.). 
There are surely other valid relationships which can be extrapolated from 
the context. The main point, once again, is that the students become 
familiar and comfortable with the strategy of making hypotheses and 
generalizations about a context by perceiving relational patterns. 


7. When the teacher is satisfied that the students have progressed 
adequately up to this point he is ready to go on to the notion of LEVELS 
OF ABSTRACTION. This is merely a matter of articulating verbally what the 
students have already recognized intuitively in their attempt to exhaust 
the number and kinds of relational patterns to be discovered in the context 
above. By flopping down all the overlays and disclosing LEVELS OF ABSTRACTION 
on the visual, the teacher might deliver the following commentary: 


"LEVELS OF ABSTRACTION is a phrase which we might do well to consider 
for a moment. The word ABSTRACTION implies the formation of an idea that 
is separated from the purely concrete. In making various relationships 
such as we have just done, it is important that we recognize a changing 
LEVEL OF ABSTRACTION. This simply means that when we consider a context-- 
for example, the one above--we are able to perceive some relationships 
more easily than others. The relational pattern organized around the 
states in the U.S.A. (point to this on visual) is probably easier to perceive 
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(less abstract) than a state and its capital. (Point to this on visual. ) 
Thus, there are probably relationships about this context (point again to 
the whole context, above) which are so abstract. (difficult to perceive) 
that we may never discover them. You should be especially aware of this 
fact, especially in your reaction to LITERATURE. LEVELS OF ABSTRACTION, 
then, implies that perception is not a limited faculty. Rather, it is 
virtually unlimited. As I said before, there are some relationships which 
many of us will never be able to perceive in responding to any given 
context--whether a mathematics problem, a political theory, a law of 
physics, a novel, a poem, or what have you.” 


8. The final piece of instruction in today's lesson has to do with 
the concept of perceiving inferred relationships. The teacher can present 
this rather complex notion inductively in the following manner. Begin by 
flopping down all the overlays except the red and masking the upper portion 
of the transparency. This should expose only the three words: California, 
Florida and Texas. Point out to the students that you have pulled these 
three words from the context above because of a common relationship which 
you have perceived. In other words you have formed a hypothesis in which 
the three words are joined by a relational pattern. Next, expose the 
hypothesis which is the product of the relationship which you made by flop- 
ping down the red overlay. Explain your hypothesis in the following way: 


"T perceive a relationship between these three words which I have 
expressed in the hypothesis: site of the first Mars shot. What I mean 
to imply is that of all the words in the entire context above, these three 
can be joined in a relational pattern because one is the probable location 
of a future manned rocket-firing to the planet Mars by the United States. 
My evidence for this hypothesis is this: California is a candidate because 
it is the center of rocket booster production, while Florida is the home 
of the launch site, Cape Kennedy, and Texas is the location of the Manned 
Space Center (Houston). Therefore, it is my conclusion that one of these 
states will be the site of the first manned firing to Mars." 


At this point, ask the class if there is anyone who disagrees with 
your hypothesis. Clarify the hypothesis if necessary. If no one questions 
the hypothesis, assume that everyone agrees with it. Then, inform students 
that, since they all agree with the hypothesis and the evidence which has 
been given, it must be verifiable (capable of being proven true or false). 
ASK A STUDENT TO PROVE THE HYPOTHESIS. (Of course, since the first U.S. 
manned rocket will not have been directed toward the planet Mars, it is 
impossible to verify the hypothesis.) Here are some suggested comments 
which might be delivered at this point: 


"Sometimes we perceive relationships that result in hypotheses that 
are simply not able to be verified. I would venture to say, however, that 
the hypotheses about the Mars shot is still true even though it is not 
verifiable. In any event, when we perceive a relational pattern that is 
based on an unverifiable hypothesis, we are making what is called (unmask 
INFERENCE) an INFERENCE. AN INFERENCE IS A STATEMENT ABOUT THE UNKNOWN 
BASED ON THE KNOWN. (Repeat this definition as often as is necessary. ) 

In our reaction to literature--as well as any other art form: painting, 
music, etc.--we are continually making relationships that are inferrential. 
That is, they result in statements of meaning that are unverifiable." 
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9. As a review of all the concepts discussed in the last two days, 
unmask the entire visual, flopping all overlays down. Point by point, the 
teacher should recap the day's lesson by reintroducing the notions of: 


a. context 

b. relational pattern 

ec. hypothesis 

d. levels of abstraction 
e. inference 

f. verifiable 


*It might be worthwhile to write the words and phrases above on the 
blackboard, encouraging students to master their meanings and spelling 
for future recognition and understanding. 


10. Inform students that the next lesson will feature a set of 
contexts which the students will respond to by perceiving relational 
patterns and forming hypotheses which are verifiable or inferrential. 


DAY 3 


Today's lesson is devised for the purpose of allowing students an 
opportunity to fully exploit what they have learned during the previous 
two days about perceiving basic relationships. The first 20 minutes of 
the period will be devoted to some written drill work. The next 15-20 
minutes will be used for a specialized discussion of the way in which 
students performed the drill work. The remaining part of the period will 
be devoted to introducing a piece of literature which will be utilized 
as a model learning context, enabling students to begin to transfer their 
knowledge of perceiving basic relationships to the real content of English. 


1. Begin the lesson by distributing Handout No. 2. As the teacher 
may have observed, Transparency No. 2 required students to make basic 
relationships which required them essentially to classify. That is, the 
items related within the context were of a certain class (e.g., all states 
or all cities, etom)? It Ys not important that the student be told this. 
What is important is that he is aware of the strategy of reacting to a 
context by perceiving things within it that enable him to form new and 
varied statements about it. This process, whether the end result is 
classification, qualification, or what have you, is a process of perceiving 
relationships. Today, the students will be asked to perform a similar 
task on their own. The relationships which they perceive will largely 
constitute classification. 


2. After the students have had a brief opportunity to react to the 
handout, the teacher may give the following instructions: 


"As you have probably noticed, the items of the context which you 
have before you have something in common. What they have in common can 
be put in the form of the hypothesis, e.g., hoe, mallet, chisel, rake, saw, 
hammer are all tools. Yet, within this larger context one is able to 
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perceive other relational patterns. Remember, we found this true 
yesterday with the context observed on the overhead. The example shows 
that a hypothesis has been formed on the basis of the relationship 
between chisel, hammer, saw, and mallet: these are all carpenter's 
tools. Your job now is to try to perceive as many other relational 
patterns within the context as you are able--listing the items which you 
have related and forming the hypotheses which are the basis of the rela- 
tional patterns. 


"This assignment seems rather easy, but there are a couple of 
catches. First, you must remember that each time you perceive a relation- 
al pattern and form a hypothesis, you are open to a future challenge. 

That is, later on in the period we are going to hear some of your hypoth- 
eses read aloud. Some students may disagree and challenge your particular 
hypothesis. At that time you should be able to defend your hypothesis 

by stating how it might be verified. 


"Second, you will find that if you interpret some of the items of 
the context a certain way, hypotheses can be formed which seem to be 
obviously false. However, if you are able to qualify the hypothesis 
(tell exactly how you interpreted an item in the context through per- 
ceiving a relational pattern ) you should not worry about its seeming 
falsity. 


"As soon as you complete Handout 2, raise your hand and I will 
give you Handout No. 3, which is a new context that requires you to 
do the same thing which you are going to undertake now. One final word 
before you begin: the object of this drill is to check your ability to 
perceive basic relationships. The more relational patterns you are able 
to perceive within a given context, the better. However, make sure that 
you are able to support the hypotheses with some kind of statement as to 
how they may be verified. Be imaginative, but also be thoughtful as you 
undertake the two exercises. Begin.” 


3. As soon as the twenty-minute period has expired, tell the 
students to stop what they are doing. The teacher should attend to the 
following: 


a. Students should be selected at random to read--first from 
Handout 2--one relational pattern which they have perceived 
within the context (select more able students first) and the 
hypothesis which was the basis of the relationship perceived. 


b. As 800n as a student reads his hypothesis, he is open to a 
challenge from any student or the teacher. A challenge should 
be raised when a student or the teacher feels that the hypoth- 
esis is questionable. The challenger must, in other words, 
see a flaw in the relational pattern which the student has 
made. The challenger should not challenge on an impulse. 

After the challenger points to the flaw in the relational pat- 
tern, it is up to the student who has presented the hypothesis 
to explain how and why he perceived a relationship between the 
item in question and the rest of the items in the whole pattern. 


Il 


c. After students have exhausted their supply of relational patterns 
for Handout 2, they should go directly to Handout 3. 


d. During the course of this activity, students may find it necessary 
in some cases to check reference materials in order to give 
evidence for a relational pattern or to verify a hypothesis. It 
would be, therefore, worthwhile to have a dictionary and some 
other reference sources on hand--perhaps a biology text because 
of the nature of Handout 3. 


If an argument arises that cannot be settled in class, the teacher might 
assign a student to seek out before the next class the necessary informa- 
tion which would settle the argument. 


TO THE TEACHER: The purpose of the above activity is not only to 
give students practice in the process of perceiving relationships, but 
also to get them accustomed to the idea of making a valid criticism. When 
students are only allowed to challenge a hypothesis by pointing up what 
they think to be a flaw in the line of another student's reasoning (the 
relational pattern perceived), they are forced to think first--instead of 
reacting on pure impulse. Of course, this is not to say that an intuitive 
reaction to a hypothesis or idea is necessarily bad. This type of intuition 
is often very reliable. However, for the purpose of this exercise, the 
teacher should be encouraging a more formal approach to critical thinking. 


4, The teacher should continually attempt to help students who are 
still in the dark in relation to what is meant by perceiving relationships 
and forming hypotheses. 


5. As a final activity, distribute to the class the mimeographed 
poem by Stephen Spender. Do not inform the students of the author or title 
of the poem. You may tell them that these details have been omitted for 
a purpose. Ask the students to read the poem to themselves before returning 
to the next class period. Tell them not to worry about what is going to 
be done with the poem. (This poem will hopefully bridge the gap between 
the activities of the past three days and the normal content of the 
curriculum--literature. ) 


DAY 


The emphasis in today's lesson will be on the perception of relation- 
ships in a literature context--specifically the poem which the students 
were given yesterday. . 


1. Begin the lesson by asking students to refer to the poem which 
they were given on the previous day. At this time the teacher should read 
the poem aloud. After he has finished the reading, the following question 
might be written on the blackboard: 

"WHO is this poem about?” 


The next part of the period will be critical in terms of helping the 
students transfer their past learnings about relational patterns and hypoth- 
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eses to a literature context. Your goal for this period is simply this: 
Try to point out a relational pattern that will enable students to form a 
hypothesis which will answer the question posed above. The relational 
pattern consists of details which will appear in GREEN on the overhead. 
These details are the kind which we would equate with the details of PLOT 
in a piece of fiction. 


Once again, if students have not attempted to answer the question 
above (i.e., WHO is this poem about?), the conclusion of this activity 
should enable students to form a hypothesis based on the relationships 
made by the teacher. The fact that the hypothesis is inferrential is not 
of importance for purposes of today's lesson. 


2. At this time, project VISUAL NO. 3 on the screen. The students 
will recognize the two stanzas as half the poem which is under discussion. 
FLOP DOWN the GREEN overlay and consider the following suggested comments: 


"Highlighted in GREEN are some details in the first half of the poem 
which have been isolated because they are part of a relational pattern. 
Try to think of the whole poem just as you did the context of words which 
we have been considering during the past two days. Instead of trying to 
look exclusively for specific words within this new context that are 
related, let's try to perceive a relational pattern composed of details-- 
details which may come in the form of words, groups of words (i.e., phrases 
and sentences )." 


3. Read aloud the parts highlighted in GREEN on No. 3. Emphasize 
the words boy, he, him and his. Ask students to consider the phrase: 


"the boy lying dead under the olive trees 
Was too young and too silly” 


Repeat the question which was posed earlier: "WHO is the poem about?" 
Below are a list of specific questions which may help to elicit a 
meaningful consideration of the GREEN context: 


a. It is apparent from the first phrase and the ones that 
follow that the poem is about--at least on one level-- 
a boy who is dead. What is suggested by the word silly 
in this context? (Ask a student to look up the word in 
a dictionary--noting the various definitions. Which seems 
the most fitting? Hint: Innocent is a plausible definition, 
but the archaic "useless" is also a possible consideration. ) 


ASK students to consider the line: 
"He was a better target for a kiss." 
b. Does target have a double meaning? For what was the boy a 
target instead of a kiss? What is suggested by the fact that 
the boy was a better target for a kiss? Consider this question 


in light of the word young in the previous phrase and the 
several definitions given for silly. 
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ASK students to consider the next three lines: 


"When he lived, tall factory hooters never summoned him. 
Nor did restaurant plate-glass doors revolve to wave him in. 
His name never appeared in the papers.” 


ec. If we can assume that the poem was about a dead boy who 
deserved not to be, then these lines may help us to know a 
little bit more about what kind of life he lived before he 
died. (Ask students if they know what factory hooters are. 
If any have ever lived in an industrial community they will 
know that the hooters are the tall whistle-like devices which 
rise from the tops of factories and sound the various shifts, 
lunch hours, etc.) 


d. That the boy was never "waved in" to restaurants by their 
plate glass doors says something else about his former life, 
as does the fact that his name never appeared in newspapers. 
When we couple these two descriptions with the one about the 
factory hooters, we get a pretty good view of the kind of life 
which the boy did not live. Do you think that the boy came 
from the city? We normally associate the city dweller with 
sophistication--he is more hep on fashions, modern conveniences, 
entertainment. 


Going one step further, the city itself is often associated 
with the things that represent strength and power: money and 
industry. Bearing this in mind, do you think that the boy can 
be in any way associated with what the industrial city seems 
to represent? (Obviously, he cannot. ) 


(Project VISUAL NO. 4 on the screen. Flop down GREEN overlay. Students 
will recognize this as the second half of the poem. Read aloud the GREEN 
context. ) 


ASK students to consider the phrases: 


"O too lightly he threw down his cap 

Onel davon. +. 

The wall sprouted with guns, 

Machine-gun anger quickly scythed the grasses; 
Flags fell from hands; 

The cap rotted in the nettles." 


e. From the discussion of previous visual, we might piece together 
a description of the boy that could be phrased thusly: "A young 
and innocent boy is dead. He is not a part of the complicated 
world of money and industry, represented by the city." Some 
details on how and when his death occurred are implied in the 
above phrases. The image of the boy's cap is introduced in the 
first line, and is repeated in the last line of the stanza; the 
fact that the cap is described as "rotted" signifies what ?. 
(Answer: that the boy never reclaimed it.) 
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f. If the boy did not reclaim the cap after he "threw it down," 
can we assume that this incident is descriptive of the moment 
of the youth's death? How was the youth killed? What details 
can you piece together in this stanza that strengthen your 
hypothesis? 


4. As a concluding activity, ask students to underline ‘on their 
copies of the poem those sections which are highlighted in green on the 
two visuals. (Place the original VISUAL--No. 3--back on the overhead 
and allow the students to underline; then do the same with No. 4.) After 
this has been done, ask the students to take out a sheet of notebook 
paper. Turn off the overhead and write the following information on the 
blackboard: 


Hypothesis A: An innocent boy is dead. 
Hypothesis B: The boy doesn't deserve to be dead. 


Hypothesis C: The boy's life was valueless in terms of employment, 
hotel ledgers, news files. 


Accompany what you have written with the following commentary: 


"T have just written three hypotheses on the blackboard which could 
have been formed as a result of the kinds of relationships which can be 
perceived within the GREEN context we have just been discussing. One 
hypothesis is probably the most difficult, one is probably least difficult, 
and one probably falls in between. 


"Your job now is to select one hypothesis--any one--and using it 
as the first sentence, develop a paragraph which attempts to support the 
hypothesis by inferring relationships or stating concrete details. Both 
the concrete details and the inferred relationships must, however, come 
strictly from the material which was highlighted in GREEN (underlined on 
your sheets ). 


5. Announce that these will be collected on the following day. 
Encourage students to attempt to react as profoundly as possible to the 
hypothesis which they select, exploring its implications with as much 
detail as possible. Tell them not to hesitate to use today's discussion 
as a basis for some of their comments. This is principally an exercise 
testing the students' ability to perceive relationships within a verbal 
context--specifically a poem--and transform these relationships into a 
valid hypothesis. _ 


DAY 5 


The emphasis in today's lesson will be on the consideration of a new 
way to perceive relationships--through analogy. Analogical relationships 
play a very important role in poetry. They are the basis of figures of 
speech like metaphor and simile which are found in profusion. Before 
returning to the perception of the analogical relationship in the poem, 
the students will be given some drillwork in the concept of analogy at a 
relatively simple level. Most of the next two days will be devoted to 
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activities which will hopefully prepare students for a careful look at 
a@ new context within the poem. 


1. Begin the lesson by collecting the paragraphs which were to 
have been completed by today. Inform the students that this will not be 
a graded assignment. The teacher will want to evaluate these papers 
rather carefully, however, in order to make certain that students are 
grasping the idea of what is meant by supporting a hypothesis through the 
perception of related details. (Students should be told to file the poem 
away a the time being. It will be referred to again in a couple of 
days. 


2. At this time the teacher should project VISUAL No. 1 on the 
screen. The students will recognize this as the visual which was used 
on the first day of the unit. Remind the students of the purpose for 
which the visual was used (i.e., they were to perceive relationships about 
Sides and angles of the triangle which would enable them to offer a 
hypothesis about its nature). Furthermore, the teacher may point out 
the fact that it was verified that side A-C was the longest side of the 
triangle. The teacher will want to consider the following suggested 
comments: 


"Let's say we were to further verify that sides B-C and A-B were 
collectively (added together) longer than A-C. Furthermore, since we 
know this to be a right triangle, we might say that in any similar 
triangle this will always be the case: that is, side B-C and side A-B 
added together will always be longer than A-C." At this time, answer 
any questions that students may have about what you have just pointed 
out. If there are none, go on to the next step in the lesson. 


3. FLOP DOWN the overlay and explain the rendered details (there 
is a pair of intersecting streets, a building in the upper left, an x or 
starting point in the lower right, and a clump of “trees," indicating 
a vacant lot). Accompany this explanation with the following comments: 


"Tet's say for the sake of argument that this is you (point to the 
x in the lower right) and this is our school (point to building in 
upper left) . You are at this point one morning (where the x is) and 
the bell rings. The tardy bell will ring in five minutes. You don't 
want to be late. In order to insure that you will make it to class on 
time you take the shortest route." (Ask a member of the class to tell 
which is the shortest. The answer, obviously, is A-C.) 


4. Now ask the class to explain why the answer A-C was given instead 
of A-B-C. You can expect an answer like: "The shortest distance between 
two points is a straight line.” This is perfectly all right. However, 
ask students to consider the following: 


"A-C is obviously shorter than the route A-B-C. Let's say, though, 
that we have to prove right now that A-C is shorter than A-B-C. It 
would be easy to measure all three sides, add A-B and B-C together, 
and compare their collective length with that of A-C--but, let's say that we 
CANNOT measure. All we know is that the two streets intersect at right 
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angles. Does anybody have any idea how we can prove that A-C is the 
shortest route based on the information I have just given?" (This 
question, of course, forces students to make an analogy between what 

they know about the right triangle A-B-C and what they know about the 

two streets: the two streets can be considered as the two sides of the 
triangle and the route through the clump of trees becomes the hypotenuse 
of the triangle. We know from our work with the triangle that in any 
right triangle the side opposite the right angle, even though the longest, 
will always be shorter than the combined lengths of the other two sides. ) 


5. If the students are able to grasp the relationship between the 
right triangle and the intersecting streets and the shortest route, they 
have succeeded in perceiving an analogy. It is not necessary to use the 
term analogy at this time, but it is important that the students under- 
stand this kind of perception as a new form of sensing relationships. 
Clear up any questions which students might have before going on to the 
next step which will be the introduction of the formal analogy. 


6. At this time project VISUAL No. 5 on the screen. (Only the BLUE 
should be showing with everything masked except the three figures: hammer, 
nail, screwdriver.) Accompany the showing of this visual with these 
comments: 


"Reading the arrow as the phrase 'is to' we can interpret this 
illustration in the following way: A hammer is to a nail as a screwdriver 
is toa ." (Allow a student to volunteer the proper response 
and, when it is given, flop down the red overlay. Turn off the overhead 
momentarily so that the mask can be readjusted, enabling the revealing 


of the term ANALOGY. Do not, however, reveal this term for the moment. ) 


"What you have just done is to sense a relationship between what 
is above the line (run your finger along the line) and what is below 
it. When you really think about it there is really not much that is 
physically similar between a hammer and a screwdriver; perhaps there is 
a little more similarity between a nail and a screw. The basis of our 
relationship is probably due to the fact that we sense a similarity 
between the function of a hammer to a nail and a corresponding relational 
similarity between the function of a screwdriver to a screw. In any event, 
the perception of a relationship of this kind--WHERE. THERE IS A RELATION- 
SHIP BETWEEN TWO THINGS THAT WOULD BE OTHERWISE UNRELATED--is called 
(at this time unmask the term ANALOGY) ANALOGY." (Repeat the definition 
above which is spelled out in capital letters. If there are any question, 
the teacher should attempt to answer them at this time. If there are 
none, go on to the final activity of the day which consists of a drill 
sheet allowing students to make a series of verbal analogies. ) 


7. Distribute the handout entitled VERBAL ANALOGIES at this time. 
Carefully explain the purpose of this activity which is to strengthen the 
students’ ability to perceive analogical relationships. The example 
should be reviewed carefully so that students are clear on what they are 
to do. If there are no questions, students should begin the assignment. 
It will be checked in class on the following day. 
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DAY 6 


The purpose of today's lesson is to help students transfer their 
knowledge of verbal analogies to the context of the poem. In accom- 
plishing this end, the teacher will be: 


a. reviewing the assignment of the previous day 
b. introducing a new context area within the poem 


ec. encouraging students to understand the analogical relation- 
ships which underly certain details within the new context 


d. asking students to submit another short piece of writing 
in reaction to the analogical relationships cited in the 
poem. 


1. Begin the lesson by having students exchange the analogy handouts 
which they were to have completed by today. The handout should be reviewed 
very carefully. There will be some students who will no doubt have dif- 
fering opinions on some of the items, especially on those items toward 
the end of the handout. The teacher should listen to differing opinions 
on items with an open mind and try to point out the basis for the analogy 
as explicitly as possible. Students should be able to recognize the fact 
that analogies are formed in a variety of ways; therefore, their inter- 
pretations will vary similarly. 


2. When the review has been completed, students should return papers 
and file them away in their notebooks for future reference. 


3. At this time the teacher should project VISUAL No. 3 on the 
screen. NO OVERLAYS SHOULD BE DOWN. Ask students to again refer to 
their own copies of the poem. Inform students that you are goint to 
introduce them to a context in the poem today which has a direct re- 
lationship to the work which they have been doing in attempting to 
perceive analogical relationships. At this time, FLOP down the BLUE 
overlay. 


4h, Ask students to consider the phrase: 
"The guns spell . .. in letter's of lead." 
Next, ask the question: "Can guns spell?" (The answer from the 
students will probably be "NO.") Next, pose the question: "Assuming 
that there is a person holding it, can a pen spell?" (The answer to this 
will be obviously "Yes.") Next, on the blackboard, write the following 


analogical relationship: 


Ink is to pen 


Bullets are to ? 
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Read the analogy aloud in the following way: "Ink is to a pen as bullets 
are to a what? (Ask students to complete the analogy.) ‘The missing part 


is gun. 


5. Now remove VISUAL No. 3 and replace it with VISUAL No. 5. Unmask 
the analogy which has just been discussed and make the following commentary: 


"If the analogy--ink is to a pen as bullets are to a gun--is 
acceptable, can we answer the question: Can guns spell in letters of 
lead? 


"In order to answer yes to this question you, as a reader, must 
perceive the analogical relationship which is the basis of this utterance.’ 
(Return VISUAL No. 3 to the overhead and point to the phrase: "The guns 
spell in letters of lead.") 


6. Now ask students to consider the second statement on VISUAL No. me 
"The world maintained its traditional wall 
Whilst “his lifes. . drifted outside.” 


Pose the question: "Does the world have a wall around it?" (The answer: 
NO.) "If the world doesn't have a real wall around it, can we find the 
basis of this statement in an analogy?" (Allow students to speculate on 
this possibility. HINT: The world may have been partitioned by the 
segment of society to which the boy did not belong--that is, from earlier 


discussions, the society represented by factories, the city, etc.) 


7. After the students have had an opportunity to speculate on the 
anological basis for the statement, remove VISUAL No. 3 and replace it 
with VISUAL No. 5. Unmask the bottom portion, revealing the suggested 
analogy which might be the basis of the statement: "The world maintained 

- . etc.” Caution the students that this analogy is very abstract and 
is completely unverifiable. 


"Yet it can be supported. Consider the previous discussion in which 
we talked about the segment of society to which the boy did not belong. 
Iet us assume that the poet sees the boy separated from this segment. 

How does he express this separation? Consider this idea: If the thing 
that separates the two spheres--the world of the boy and the traditional 
world of factories, restaurants, newspapers, etc.--is a value system, 
why can't the poet's analogy be that this value system is the “wall” 
which locates the boy outside the traditional world just as a concrete 
wall keeps trespassers from coming onto a piece of property (land). 


"The value system of the traditional world consists of those elements 
which the boy does not identify with--factories with their suggestion of 
industrial power and the city with its suggestion of strength through 
wealth. Thus we have an analogical basis for the statement: 'The world 
maintained its traditional wall . . . whilst his life drifted outside.'" 


(If there are any questions, the teacher should answer them carefully 
and explicitly. ) 
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8. As a concluding activity, the students might attempt to articulate 
the analogical basis of one of the statements in the poem which has not 
been discussed. Ask students at this time to circle the following state- 
ments in the poem: 


a. Nor did restaurant plate-glass doors revolve to wave him in. 
b. The unflowering wall sprouted with guns. 
ec. Machine-gun anger quickly scythed the grasses. 

The following suggested comments explain the activity: 


"Select one of these three statements and in a paragraph or less 
describe the analogy upon which it is based. Be as clear as possible, 
making the analogy which you draw serve as a hypothesis that must be 
supported." 


Allow the students to complete this assignment overnight. Announce 
that this is not a graded assignment. 


DAY 7 


The main objective of today's lesson is to introduce very super- 
ficially the beginning notions of what we might call the inverse relation- 
ship. The inverse relationship can be identified with a number of terms 
which we tend to bandy about in the teaching of literature: paradox, 
irony, dialectical argument, contrast, to mention a few. Essentially an 
inverse relationship can be defined as an attempt at making a statement 
of meaning by juxtaposing opposing elements. Unlike the analogy, where 
the seemingly opposing elements actually have a point of vivid relation- 
ship, the inverse relationship exemplifies incompatibility between the 
elements. However, the incompatibility is there for a purpose--that 
purpose being that by the very expression of incompatibility the state- 
ment becomes meaningful. As for example, the ideas of noble struggle and 
success are epitomized in the juxtaposition of opposing elements in the 
quotation: 


"Born a serf, he died a king." 
or 
"The sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest thought. '* 


The specific way in which the concept of inversion will be dealt 
with in the poem is through the IRONY of the last stanza. A complete study 
of IRONY will be introduced to the students later in the curriculum in the 
form of a unit entitled THE TRONIC MODE. 


1. Begin the lesson by collecting the papers which were done on the 
analogical relationships. 


*Both of these quotations are cited in S. I. Hayakawa's Thought and Action. 
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2. After instructing the students to refer agein to the poem, mark 
the following diagram on the blackboard: 


9,999 people -------- > The war for power and strength 


Accompany the diagram with the following comments: 


"Tet us begin by saying that the poem which we have been reading is 
about a boy who is killed in a war. We have talked in previous discussions 
about his innocence and the fact that he was of a world which was not 
associated with the city and what it represents. Furthermore, let us assume 
that the war in which the boy was killed evolved from a struggle among 
those who were of the traditional world--the world which had a "wall" 
separating it from the world of the young boy. 


"Going a step further, let us say that the war was a struggle for 
power and strength--those things, in other words, which formed the value 
system of the traditional world. 


"Tet's say there were 9,999 people (point to figure in diagram) 
involved in the war for power-and strength (point to diagram) and the 
first battle ended with only one death. The death was of a boy who did 
not care about the reasons for the war--for he was too young and too 
innocent." 


At this point, project VISUAL No. 4 on the screen. FLOP DOWN the 
YELLOW overlay, and make the following comments: 


"Of course, all that I have just said is purely a creation of my 
imagination. I have tried to make a point by exaggerating what the last 
stanza of the poem seems to concern.” 


Now, ask the students to read the YELLOW context to themselves while 
you read aloud. 


3. After reading the YELLOW context aloud, point out the following: 


"The first three stanzas of the poem, as we have noted previously, are 
a description of the death of a boy who is of a world apart from the so- 
called ‘traditional world' of factories, newspapers, etc. Now, suddenly, 
the poet stops his narration in the last stanza to ask us a question. If we 
consider the exaggerated account that I gave earlier, what kind of effect 
does this last stanza have on you? (This should be posed to the whole class 
The kinds of answers you receive will vary. Hopefully, some students will 
see the "irony" expressed. Of all the people who might have been killed, 
the one who dies least deserves it. ) 


"The last stanza formally expresses what we call IRONY. That 185 
when we consider that the boy was young and innocent, that "his life 
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was valueless in terms of employment, hotel ledgers, news files" and 
that only "one bullet in ten thousand kills a man," it is IRONIC that 
this boy should be the victim. THE POEM, IN OTHER WORDS, PRESENTS US 
WITH CERTAIN DETATLS WHICH MAKE US FEEL THE YOUNG BOY IS INNOCENT AND 
HARMLESS AND THEREFORE SHOULD REMAIN UNHARMED. And yet, the poem 
INVERTS or turns this expectation upside down. WE KNOW THAT HE IS 
INNOCENT. AND ALSO WE KNOW THAT HE IS DEAD. It is difficult to accept 
the fact that seeming GOODNESS is rewarded with DEATH. But this IRONY 
achieved by juxtaposing contradictory elements is no doubt very important 
in considering the meanings of the poem." 


At this time, the teacher should repeat any details necessary as 
well as answer questions that may have arisen. When all questions have 
been satisfied, the teacher should go on to the summary of the INVERSE 
relationship which follows. 


4, Explain to the students that they have just completed consid- 
eration of a third way of perceiving relationships within a verbal context. 
The first two were, of course, the basic relationship and the analogical 
relationship. The one just described was the INVERSE relationship. The 
INVERSE relationship is formally defined in the opening section of 
today's lesson. If the teacher so desires, he may repeat this definition. 


5- To reinforce the concept of irony, distribute the poem by 
Stephen Crane: "Do Not Weep, Maiden, For War is Kind." Ask the students 
to read the poem to themselves. 


6. Read the first stanza aloud to the students. Ask them to 
consider the picture which the poet presents in the lines: 


"Because your lover threw wild hands toward the sky 
And the affrighted steed ran on alone," 


The following questions may help students discover inductively the IRONIC 
relationships established in the poem: 


a. What kind of picture is suggested by the two lines? (Since 
Crane has written principally of the Civil War--e.g., The 
Red Badge of Courage--we can assume that he is alluding to 
this particular conflict. The specific image conjured by 
the two lines is probably that of a cavalry soldier who has 
been shot from his horse: "the affrighted steed ran on 
alone.") 


b. Considering the fact, then, that the soldier has been shot-- 
probably killed--and that this soldier was the "loved one" 
of a "maiden," what kind of effect is produced by the repeti- 
tion in the first stanza of the lines: "Do not weep. War 
is kind."? (Here is where IRONY comes in. By juxtaposing two 
opposing elements--the death of a lover with the remarks to the 
loved one: "Do not weep. War is kind."--the poet has brought 
us to a sudden attention which could not have been achieved 
otherwise. We certainly don't expect this kind of situation. 
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War has destroyed a vital part of a young maiden's life--her 
lover--and she is told that WAR IS KIND!) 


c. (Read the second and third stanzas aloud. Then ask students to 
consider the picture suggested by the lines: ) 


"Because your father tumbled in the yellow trenches, 
Raged at his breast, gulped and died.” 


What is the picture suggested by these two lines? (From the 
first line of the stanza we note that the poet seems to be 
talking to a baby. The "babe's" father, according to the 
next two lines, has been killed. The picture we get is the 
grotesque description of his moment of death. He was shot, 
peed in the chest--he "raged at his breast, gulped and 
died." 


d. Again, we get this rather morbid view of the fruits of war--a 
father is killed--accompanied by the unexpected commentary to 
the child of the father: "Do not weep. War is kind." Does 
this passage provide an effect similar to the one discussed in the 
first stanza? (Probably the effect is a little more intense since 
the relation between father and child is more sacred than that 
between lover and loved one. ) 


e. Read the last two stanzas aloud. Ask students to consider the 
final stanza. What picture is conjured up in this stanza? (A 
mother's son has been killed. She looks down humbly at his 
shrouded corpse. ) 


f. What effect is produced this time as the mother is told, while 
viewing her dead son: "Do not weep. War is kind."? (The same 
as before although this time probably more intense since the 
relationship between a mother and her son is often considered 
even more sacred than between a father and his child or a lover 
and loved one. ) 


7. At this point the students should be ready for the following 
summary which hopefully will reinforce the concept of IRONY and the 
FUNCTION which IRONY can perform in literature: 


"We have noted in this poem by Steven Crane an obvious attempt at 
developing an IRONIC relationship. Remember that an,IRONIC relationship 
results from the combining of elements which are ecmoet ible (unrelated). 
The fact that the elements are unrelated produces the desired effect. In 
other words, the basis for the IRONIC relationships is the conflict between 
the elements involved. 


In the poem, Crane presents us with a cruel picture of the war. It is 
a war that takes lovers from loved ones, fathers from children, sons from 
mothers. This separation is made vicious by the grotesque or ugly way in 
which death comes in war. Logically, we would expect the poet to comment on 
this situation by saying that war is bad, cruel, immoral, and savage. But 
he does not. Instead he says: 
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"War is kind." 


This statement is most unexpected. It is made on the basis of IRONY, 
since the facts show that war is not kind. What kind of effect does this 
TRONIC statement have upon us? Do we believe that war is kind? Of course 
not. We are perhaps more keenly aware of the viciousness of war by the 
fact that the author is playing a kind of vicious joke on us. He is telling 
us that war is horrible by telling us that "War is kind!" 


"We have all.used the IRONIC relationship ourselves to create similar 
effects. The classic example is the so-called elephant jokes which have 
been fashionable among teenagers in recent years. 


For example, we might laugh at a joke like this: 
Question: "How many elephants can you fit in a Volkswagen?" 
Answer: "Two in the front and two in the back." 


The basis for the laugh is the IRONIC relationship between elephants 
and the human function of automobile-driving. Not only is the question 
ridiculous, the answer ridiculous, but the very basis is ridiculous; the 
ironic relationship rests in the idea that elephants can perform a function 
which is similar to that of humans, namely riding in a car. Of course, 
this strikes us as absurd. We laugh. 


(The term INVERSE is the name we give relationships like the IRONIC. 
INVERSE, remember, simply means upside down: any relationship which 
expresses a kind of "upside-downedness" or "inside-outedness.") 


8. An optional activity would be to have students develop an INVERSE 
relationship by writing a paragraph which would result in one of the following 
conclusions: 


a. that winning is losing 
b. that love is hate 


ec. etc. (the teacher may have some ideas or students may have some 
themselves ) 


A model of the kind of paragraph which can be developed is available 
for student use. (See student materials: "The INVERSE Relationship") 
These papers can be collected on the following class day. 


DAY 8 


Today's lesson is built around one very important objective: to 
introduce students to the fourth and last type of relationship--correlation. 
The correlative relationship is special in that it is usually invoked after 
other relational patterns have already been established. For example, a 
student may be asked to consider CONTEXT A and CONTEXT B. If we then ask 
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him to inter-relate the two, we are probably asking for a correlative 

relationship; he has seen certain distinct relational patterns in both 
Band A. His final job is to correlate both contexts on the basis of 

what he perceived in each one individually. 


The kinds of contexts which a student will be asked to correlate 
during the rest of the year will be many and varied. Therefore, it is 
imperative that the teacher have a clear understanding of the type of 
contexts which can be correlated. The most basic correlative relationship 
occurs when a larger context is broken down into smaller sub-contexts and 
these sub-contexts are finally correlated on the basis of some kind of 
hypothesis. This is what we will attempt to do in today's lesson. Students 
have been looking at a poem for the past several days in terms of various 
sub-contexts based on the three previous relationships: basic, analogical, 
and inverse. Today, we will make use of some of these sub-contexts and 
some other ones by asking students to correlate them in order to form new 
hypotheses. 


This kind of correlative relationship (inter-relating sub-contexts 
within a larger context) is just one kind. Another very important kind 
requires a student to consider a set of larger contexts (several poems, 
several stories; or a poem, short story and novel, etc.) and establish 
correlative relationships. Then there is the matter of correlating con- 
texts which constitute a radical change in form; for example, a student 
may be asked to consider CONTEXT A (a poem) and correlate it with CONTEXT 
B (a symphony by Beethoven) and CONTEXT C (a painting or piece of sculpture 
by Michelangelo ). 


1. Begin the class period by caqllecting those papers on the INVERSE 
relationship which students may have been assigned. (The teacher should 
bear in mind that he has now collected a maximum of three sets of papers. 
These should be checked by the teacher--not graded--before returning them 
on the last day of the unit. At the time they are returned, students will 
be urged to use them as reference sources for their final written exercise. ) 


2. Project VISUAL No.3 on the screen. Flop down the RED overlay. 
Ask students to reconsider the two stanzas, pointing out that the RED 
context highlights details which have not yet been considered. The 
following comments are suggested: 


"Tt is very difficult to make a hypothesis about the meaning of these 
details without relating them to another context which we have or have not 
discussed. Take, for example, the phrase: 


"money's ultimate reason” 


If I were to ask what is implied by this phrase, you might have a difficult 
time forming a hypothesis. However, if we were to consider the question in 
terms of two other contexts, perhaps we could make a valid CORRELATION (write 
this word on the blackboard). CORRELATION means about what it says: a 
hypothesis is formed by 'co-relating' details from more than one context. 


"With this in mind, let us consider 'money's ultimate reason' along- 
side two other contexts--the first is the one immediately below which we 
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called the BLUE context (flop down BLUE overlay over RED). Now let us 
consider the whole expression: "The guns spell money's ultimate reason 

in letters of lead..." Now if I were to ask you the question: "What 
is money's ultimate reason?" you could at least partly answer it because 
of a CORRELATION which has been made between two contexts. You might say 
that the 'guns' are the cause of ‘money's ultimate reason.' Now if I 
were to ask what the guns ‘caused’ in the poem, you might have to consider 
another context of the poem, that which we called the GREEN context (flop 
down GREEN overlay so that all contexts are revealed). (Now read aloud the 
following fragment: 'The guns spell money's ultimate reason in letters of 
TE RCe iret.’ 9° boy lying dead under the olive trees was too young and too 
Sie Vir ae. 


"What would you answer now if I asked the question: 'What is money's 
ultimate reason?' (Allow students to speculate on the possible answer at 
this time. But first give them the following hint: "The word reason also 
can mean cause." A probable answer to the question is DEATH. Based on the 
CORRELATION of the three contexts, we get something like: ‘If the guns are 
responsible for money's ultimate reason and a boy is DEAD on account of 
what the guns have done, then the guns in spelling money's ultimate reason 
actually spell or cause DEATH.' Point out to the students that this 
hypothesis is the result of a CORRELATION of details from three separate 
contexts. ) 


"When we CORRELATE this hypothesis (i.e., 'money's ultimate reason is 
death) with the details of the whole poem we get a glimpse at the poet's 
total meaning. Remember what we said earlier about the boy being outside 
the society which was built on the values represented by factories and the 
city. Remember also that we said that the factories and the city are 
frequently associated with money and power. Cities are universally a center 
of trade and trade is based on money. Factories put the money to use by 
producing goods which in turn make the nation stronger and wealthier. 


"History shows us that stronger and wealthier nations are often 
challenged by other nations--the challenge can be resolved peacefully but 
often it is resolved in other ways: specifically wars. 


(At this point allow students to give their comments on the poem. 
Point out that the interpretation which you have just given is the result 
of certain relationships which have been made. These relationships are 
INFERRED so they can not be proven ultimately right or wrong. Perhaps the 
students are able to make other relationships which will result in new 
hypotheses. ) 


"The main point of today's lesson is that you are able to recognize 
what is meant by CORRELATION--the fourth and last type of relationship. 
Although the poem is certainly a context by itself--we can break it down 
as we have done into several sub-contexts. When we begin inter-relating 
these sub-contexts, we are CORRELATING details as a means of forming a 
hypothesis. 


3. The final activity of the period is devised to give the students 
the opportunity to reinforce the concept of CORRELATION inductively. Ask 
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students to put their copies of the poem before them. Turn off the overhead 
projector and on the blackboard write the title of the poem: 


ULTIMA RATIO REGUM (The Final Reason Rules) 
The following comments will be worthwhile at this time: 


"This is the title of the poem which we have been looking at for the 
past couple of weeks. The translation of the Latin (in parenthesis) is 
crude but fairly good. If we consider the title as a context by itself 
and if we consider the whole poem to be another context, what kind of 
relationships can we make between the two? In other words can we cor- 
relate the title with the poem and come up with some hypotheses that will 
help us to understand one or both? 


(The following questions will enable students to consider the relation- 
ship between the two in a more organized manner. Allow as many students 
as possible to participate in the class discussion of each. ) 


1. From what we have discussed previously, can we say that there 
are two distinct ways of life expressed in the poem? (Yes--the simple, 
innocent, "pure" world of the boy who is dead and the complex, ambitious 
world of "factory hooters" and restaurants. ) 


2. Is this a valid hypothesis: There are two separate worlds 
expressed in the poem and one is destroyed because of the other. (The 
world represented by the boy is destroyed because of what is at the heart 
of the other world: MONEY.) Remember: ‘Money's ultimate reason is DEATH-- 
specifically the DEATH of the boy under the olive trees.' 


3. Does the fact that one world destroys another in the poem mean 
that the one which survives is best? (The students may feel sympathetic 
toward the youthful innocence of the boy. He has certainly done no harm. 
Yet he is the ironic victim of circumstances created out of the complex 
society represented by the factories and the city. ) 


4, Now let us consider the title for a moment as an ironic statement 
about the reason for life which the poem may imply. Im one sense, isn't 
the ultimate reason for LIFE--DEATH? In purely physical terms, if people 
did not die, there would be no reason for differentiating between the two 
states of DEATH and LIFE. If this is a valid way of looking at the title, 
think about how this may relate to the fact that two worlds have met (the 
boy's world and the world of the factories, etc.) and one has come out 
victorious. Is the victory of the world of the factories going to be a 
permanent one? (Allow students to speculate on this. In simple terms, 
because DEATH is the ultimate reason for LIFE, DEATH is the final victor 
over LIFE, at least in the material world of factories, restaurants and 
newspapers. The irony expressed in the relationship between the title and 
the whole poem is simply that although the world of factories has won a 
victory on the field of material life, it must ultimately lose to the same 
force that it used to snuff out the life of the young and innocent boy. 
This statement points out the futility of the conflict in the first place. 
In a way the entire poem might be considered a statement showing the folly 
of wars. As the poem says: "Was so much expenditure justified on the death 
of one so young and s0 silly?" 
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5. The teacher may wish to continue this discussion of the poem. When 
all discussion is concluded, the teacher should remind students that the 
poem can still be enjoyed without going into such a rigorous analysis. They 
should understand that the purpose of the work which they have been doing 
with the poem is to increase their familiarity with the processes whereby 
they perceive relationships within a given context. 


6. Remind students that the next lesson is intended to pull together 
all the material which has been introduced during the past two weeks. It 
will be partly a review period. Some of the period will be devoted to 
teacher readings of the papers which students have written during earlier 
class meetings. These papers will be returned at the end of the next 
meeting. The final class meeting will be devoted to measuring student 
progress in the unit. A graded writing assignment will be introduced at 
that time. 


DAY 9 


Today’s lesson is rather important in that it is designed: 


a. in summary form, to reintroduce the students to what is meant by 
the terms: context, hypothesis, relationships, etc. 


b. to present the rationale for the STUDY QUESTION as it will appear 
in the other units of the curriculim. 


ec. to discuss the range of contexts which will appear within the 
ensuing units in respect to an understanding of the notion of 
correlative relationships. 


d. to allow for the reading of selected student papers on previous 
assignments. 


e. to prepare the students for the consolidating activity which 
will be assigned on DAY 10. 


1. Begin the lesson with the lecture suggested below. The lecture is 
designed to pull together all the work which has been done during the past 
two weeks: 


"Our goal today is to try to summarize all that has been dealt with over 
the past two weeks. Feel free to ask any questions as a procesg with the 
lecture. (ON THE BLACKBOARD WRITE: ) 


CONTEXT 
HYPOTHESIS 
RELATIONSHIPS 
INFERENCE 


"These are four very important terms which we have been talking about 


and using since the beginning of the unit. Let's consider each one again 
and attempt to relate them to what we have been doing. 
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"First there is CONTEXT. Remember I said earlier than a context could 
be almost anything: a triangle, a concept like democracy, a story, a poem, 
etc. A context can also occur with these larger contexts. For example, 
in our recent work we noted three or four sets of details which we referred 
to as contexts within the whole context of a poem. 


(Answer any questions on CONTEXT before going on. ) 


"A HYPOTHESIS, remember, was defined as an unproved statement made about 
the CONTEXT. For example, in discussing the poem, we formed the hypothesis: 
A BOY IS DEAD. In working with literature, since it is not factual state- 
ment, our hypothesis is often not able to be verified. Therefore, we have 
what is called an inferred hypothesis. The hypothesis need not be considered 
bad just because it is inferred. On the contrary, an INFERENCE can some- 
times be supported in a very meaningful way. 


"The important thing about forming a hypothesis is, of course, the 
process which leads to its formation. And the IMPORTANT PROCESS which has 
been stressed during the last two weeks has been that of PERCEIVING 
RELATIONSHIPS. In other words, you should now be aware of the fact that 
when you are asked to make a statement of meaning (HYPOTHESIS) about a 
CONTEXT (poem, story, etc.), your first obligation is to attempt to perceive 
a RELATIONAL PATTERN (specific details which are related in such a way that 
taken together they can support a HYPOTHESIS). 


"The kinds of relationships which can be perceived within a CONTEXT 
are varied. We have concentrated on four kinds: 


basic relationships (details that bear a linear or obvious surface 
resemblance ) 


analogical relationships (details that are seemingly unrelated but, 
nevertheless, have some similarity) 


inverse relationships (details which are intentionally dissimilar and 
because of this dissimilarity can be related) 


correlative relationships (details extracted from several contexts 
. within a whole context or from several 
isolated contexts ) 


(THE TEACHER MAY WISH TO GIVE AN EXAMPLE OF EACH OF THE ABOVE. There 
are examples of each scattered throughout the unit.) Questions should be 
answered before going on to the next activity which will be an attempt to 
familiarize the students with the nature of the STUDY or DISCUSSION QUESTION. 
The STUDY or DISCUSSION QUESTION is the essential item which all the units 
in the curriculum have in common. 


2. At this time the students should be made aware of the fact that 
the STUDY QUESTION is basic to CURRICULUM III. Each unit, regardless of 
its title, is composed of activities which are based on the ability of 
the students to demonstrate both logical and creative thinking. The means 
of evoking this type of thinking is almost universally the STUDY QUESTION. 
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The strategy which a student might employ in attacking a STUDY QUESTION has 
been, indirectly, a focal point of the last two weeks of work. (Prove 

this statement to the students by writing the following question on the 
blackboard: ) 


Who is the tallest boy in this class? 


After the teacher has asked this question, he should not accept an 
answer until someone has named the "context" on which the question is based. 
The "context" in this case is ALL THE BOYS IN THE CLASS AT THIS PARTICULAR 
MOMENT. Some students may respond that the context is the entire class; 
remember, however, that the context, according to the question, is limited 
to BOYS ONLY. After the "context" of the question has been named, repeat 
the question on the blackboard. 


The teacher should accept some answers to the question at this time. 
If there is obvious conflict of opinions, write on the blackboard the names 
of the students who have been selected. The next job is to get the students 
to identify the THOUGHT PROCESS which they have employed in answering the 
question. Extract this information from the students by asking the 
following set of questions: 


a. What do we call the answer or answers to the question? (Answer: 
Hypothesis or hypotheses ) 


b. If hypotheses are formed by perceiving relationships, what kind 
of relationships are involved in establishing the one (those ) on 
the blackboard? (Students will be able to answer this very 
simply: one tries to perceive a relationship of height between 
the boys in the class. ) 


c. Which hypothesis is valid? (Since a hypothesis is based on a 
perception of certain relationships within a context, it is 
essentially an unproved statement. The students should realize 
that the hypothesis is valid only when it is verified. Therefore, 
the answer to this question lies in the ability of students to 
prove the hypothesis. The students should be able to offer a set 
of alternatives as to how the hypothesis can be proven. There are 
two obvious ways to prove this hypothesis: 


1. line all the boys up and discriminate visually as to who is 
the tallest. 


2. carefully measure each boy and determine who is tallest in 
this way. 


In either case, the hypothesis is proven by checking the validity 
of the relational pattern on which the hypothesis is based. 


Thus, students should see that the answering of a STUDY QUESTION can be 
attacked with an ordered strategy: 


a. IDENTIFY THE CONTEXT 
b. MAKE A HYPOTHESIS BASED ON A RELATIONAL PATTERN PERCEIVED 
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c. SUPPORT THE HYPOTHESIS BY CITING THE DETAILS WHICH FORMED THE 
RELATIONAL PATTERN PERCEIVED 


3. The students should also be alerted during this period to the 
range of contexts which they will be exposed to during the year and the 
importance of CORRELATIVE RELATIONSHIPS in connection with this fact: 


"We have spoken briefly of the CORRELATIVE relationship in connection 
with the poem we have been reading. In reading the poem, we actually broke 
it down into several sub-contexts. The breaking down of a work into sub- 
contexts will be an integral part of our work throughout the year. 


"However, there is another type of CORRELATION--perhaps more important-- 
to which you should be alerted. This type of CORRELATION will come in the 
form of questions which require you to inter-relate separate contexts. Some 
examples of the kinds of CORRELATING you will be doing are as follows: 


1. CORRELATING RELATIONAL PATTERNS in several poems 
2. CORRELATING RELATIONAL PATTERNS in a poem, story and novel 


3. CORRELATING RELATIONAL PATTERNS in a piece of literature with those 
in a piece of art lecgi, a painting by Michelangelo) and a piece of 
music (e.g., a symphony by Beethoven) 


"As you can see, we are going to encounter a variety of contexts this 
year in English. It is essential that you are basically familiar with the 
kinds of "thought processes" we have been emphasizing so that you will be 
able to apply them to the content of the units." 


4, In order to refresh students' minds on some of the exercises 
dealing with basic relationships, analogy and the inverse relationship, the 
teacher might take this time to read some of the "better" papers done on 
these topics during the past two weeks. These papers should have been 
selected in advance. The teacher should praise any insights which demon- 
strate originality and understanding in the papers. He should also review 
the objects of each assignment before reading the paper. The names of the 
students who wrote the papers should be omitted unless the teacher wishes 
to give some students special recognition. 


After the papers have been read, all the papers should be returned to 
the students to be used as aids in the final assignment (a kind of examination 
which will be undertaken during the next class period). 


5. The last item in today's lesson has to do with the purpose of the 
next class period. Students should be told what to expect, since the next 
meeting will be the final one of this unit. 


During the next class meeting, students will be distributed a handout 
which contains three poems. Accompanying each poem will be a question. 
Each question will require the student to make a hypothesis. Each hypothesis 
will have to be supported by citing details which form the relational 
pattern on which the hypothesis is based. In other words, students will be 
answering each question in paragraph form where an early sentence will be 
a hypothesis and the subsequent sentences will be details supporting the 
hypothesis. 
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Although there are three questions, students will only be required to 
answer two. The third is optional and should only be undertaken by those 
students who feel they have done a good job on the first two. 


Specifically, there will be one question that requires students to 
establish a basic relationship within a poem. Another question will require 
a student to recognize an analogical relationship within a poem. A third-- 
the optional--question requires students to perceive an inverse relationship. 


This assignment is the only graded piece of writing of the unit and 
should be looked upon as being important. Students are encouraged to be 
very clear in their answers. They should also be very conscious of their 
sentence structure and spelling. (Dictionaries should be made available 
for student use during the period. ) 


DAY 10 


Students should be forewarned that the assignment which they are to 
undertake today will be used as means of evaluating their progress. 


1. Begin the class period by distributing the handout which contains 
the three poems. (Poems omitted from Materials section.) Before allowing 
students to read the poems, present the following instructions: 


"Each of you has a handout containing three poems. Underneath each 
poem is a question. Accompanying each question is a hint as to how it 
may be attacked. 


Y 


You_ should answer each question in a paragraph. Before writing up 
your final answer, make a rough draft. Then recopy your rough draft making 


any revisions necessary. 


"Be very careful with your sentence structure and spelling. Dictionaries 
will be made available during the period. Use them. 


"Remember, only the first two questions are required. The last is 
optional and should be undertaken only by those students who believe they 
have done satisfactorily on the first two.” 


2. At this time you may wish to explain how the answers will be 
evaluated. It is suggested that the essays be graded on the basis of 
two criteria: 


a. Does the answer demonstrate a knowledge of hypothetical reasoning? 
Does the student, in other words, present a hypothesis and attempt to support 
the hypothesis with details from a relational pattern perceived? (The 
teacher should not--in this assignment--be overly concerned with the specific 
conclusions arrived at by the students. It is more important that they 
demonstrate a knowledge of the process of arriving at a statement of meaning 
rather than the statement itself.) (75%) 


b. Does the student demonstrate an adequate knowledge of sentence 
structure and has he demonstrated a concern for spelling and other mechanical 
errors? (25%) 


3. Students should begin at this time. 
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UNIT I: PERCEIVING RELATIONSHIPS: A 


STUDENT MATERTALS 


60) 


HANDOUT 1 (Perceiving Relationships ) 


| ta 


(EXAMPLE )----- 1. Which figure has the greatest area? 
HYPOTHESIS: Figure B has the greatest area. 
How could the hypothesis be proven? One could compute the 
area of each figure. The one with the greatest area would 
be the basis of the hypothesis. 
What kinds of relationships are perceived in forming the 
hypothesis? First, one must be able to make relationships 
between the base and height of each figure in order to 
properly calculate the areas of each. Then one must be 
able to compare the total areas of each figure in order 
to determine which is greatest. 
2. Which figure has the smallest perimeter? 
HYPOTHESIS: 


How could the hypothesis be proven? 


What kinds of relationships are perceived in forming the 
hypothesis? 


3. Which figure has angles that total to the least number 
of degrees? 


HYPOTHESIS: 


How could the hypothesis be proven? 


What kinds of relationships are perceived in forming the 
hypothesis? 
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HANDOUT 2 


hoe--mallet--chisel--rake--saw--hammer 


RELATIONAL PATTERNS : 


1A chisel 
hammer 
saw 
mallet 

ed 

ce 

, 

ia 

6. 

hee 

8. 
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HYPOTHESIS: 


tools. 


HYPOTHESIS: 


HYPOTHESIS: 


HYPOTHESIS: 


HYPOTHESIS: 


HYPOTHESIS 


These are all carpenter's 


HYPOTHESIS : 


HYPOTHESIS: 


a A TS ET TREE EY a SD SEE A ET 


HANDOUT 3 


peaches--strawberries--corn--carrots--watermelons--beans--blueberries 
oranges--apples--pumpkins--radishes 


RELATIONAL PATTERNS : 


1. 
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HYPOTHESIS: 


HYPOTHESIS : 


HYPOTHESIS: 


HYPOTHESIS: 


HYPOTHESIS: 


HANDOUT 4 


The guns spell money's ultimate reason 

In letters of lead on the spring hillside. 
But the boy lying dead under the olive trees 
Was too young and too silly 

To have been notable to their important eye. 
He was a better target for a kiss. 


When he lived, tall factory hooters never summoned hin. 

Nor did restaurant plate-glass doors revolve to wave him in. 

His name never appeared in the papers. 

The world maintained its traditional wall 

Round the dead with their gold sunk deep as a well, 

Whilst his life, intangible as a Stock Exchange rumour, drifted 
outside. 


O too lightly he threw down his cap 

One day when the breeze threw petals from the trees. 
The unflowering wall sprouted with guns, 
Machine-gun anger quickly scythed the grasses; 

Flags and leaves fell from hands and branches; 

The tweed cap rotted in the nettles. 


Consider his life which was valueless 

In terms of employment, hotel ledgers, news files. 
Consider. One bullet in ten thousand kills a man. 
Ask. Was so much expenditure justified 

On the death of one so young and so silly 

Lying under the olive trees, O world, O death? 
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HANDOUT 5 
VERBAL ANALOGIES 


red ___ GREEN 
Lood grass /bitter, black, green, wet 


Red is related to blood in the same way that green is related to grass. 
Green is the color of grass just as red is the color of blood. The two 
sides of the proportion are similar because they both express the 
relationship of a color to its object. 


1. sour . sweet /not, candy, salt, delicious 
lemon a: 

2. feather __ scale /fish, fin, animal, man 
bird i 

32 Dird piel, neh See we /eills, fish, ocean, boat 
flying ™~ swimming 

4, blue _ sweet /sour, mouth, fig, taste 
color a 

S. covers Me /head, clothes, man, nose 
beok ™ person 

6. _. emotion /falsehood, passion, witness, virtue 
honesty ~ Love 

7. card game _ dinner / serving, eating, chewing, washing 
dealing ne dishes 

8. man _ bird /head, mouth, body, leg 

~ beak 

9. seven _ large /size, small, whale, distance 
number hey 

10. arrival sed bli /life, person, birth, train 
departure ~ @eath 

11. elbow _ knee /walking, finger, leg, nose 
arm oe 

12. car _ train /track, vehicle, fast, wheel 
road req 

13. baiting hook — /loading gun, firing gun, stalking 
fishing ~ hunting game, aiming gun 

14. vidlence .~ melancholy /evening, cruelty, mood, silence 
activity ‘a 
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Vee 


16. 


17. 


1G. 


19. 


ea 


23. 


2h. 


25. 


30. 


31. 


man . woman 
trousers 
universit . mayor 
in=titution re 
grass _. seaweed 
soil mi 
truthfulness _ cleanliness 
court i 
ecg oo 
fish ~ plant 
lion _ flower 
animal 3 
wave 2 
crest ~ peak 
falling . collapse 
gravitation ea 
professor . musician 
~ entertainment 
grains . drops 
sand i‘ 
wave _ moment 
tide = 
wife = 
woman ~ man 
book _ comb 
~ tooth 
bo eenian 
child 
flower aoa 
> sed necro 
clock v3 
time ~ length 
— hook 
hunting ™ fishing 
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‘clothing, skirt, hat, blanket 
/official, town, law, ccuncilman 
‘water, salty, river, fish 
/virtue, restaurant, bath, pig 
arty root, seed, stem 

‘plant, grass, roots, rose 
/water, top, moving, mountain 
/palloon, elasticity, pressure, 
destruction 

/pupils, school, homework, instruction 
/rain, snow, surf, flood 

/time, ocean, tardiness, clock 
iene groom, boy, husband 
/title, library, page, knowledge 
‘father, uncle, adult, person 
/plant, swan, bird, buzzard 


/inch, scales, ruler, telescope 


/trigger, bullet, barrel, gun 
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33. 
34. 
33 - 
36. 
37. 
38. 
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ho. 


clergyman — doctor 
priest 5 

army _ faculty 
soldier rr? 


_ landlord 


harvest merent 

. publishing 
assembling ~ binding 
secretary _ teacher 

~ school 
moon . Planet 
planet “ 
spectator _ letter 
audience 7 
satellite ie 
planet = sun 
profit a 
sale ~ recreation 
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/surgeon, nurse, hospital, lawyer 


/school, education, students, teacher 


/farm, barn, cow, farmer 


/reading, book, advertising 


/typevriter, office, dictation, desk 


/sun, space, galaxy, comet 


/number, alphabet, sentence, pencil 


/moon, comet, star, earth 


/pleasure, sport, activity, strength 


HANDOUT 6 


DO NOT WEEP, MAIDEN, FOR WAR IS KIND 


by Stephen Crane 


Do not weep, maiden, for war is kind. 

Because your lover threw wild hands toward the sky 
And the affrighted steed ran on alone, 

Do not weep. 

War is kind. 


Hoarse, booming drums of the regiment, 

Little souls who thirst for fight, 

These men were born to drill and die. 

The unexplained glory flies above then, 

Great is the battle-god, great, and his kingdom-- 
A field where a thousand corpses lie 


Do not weep, babe, for war is kind. 

Because your father tumbled in the yellow trenches, 
Raged at his breast, gulped and died, 

Do not weep. 

War is kind. 


Swift blazing flag of the regiment, 

Eagle with crest of red and gold, 

These men were born to drill and die. 

Point for them the virtue of slaughter, 

Make plain to them the excellence of killing 
And a field where a thousand corpses lie. 


Mother whose heart hung humble as a button 
On the bright splendid shroud of your son, 
Do not weep. 

War is kind. 
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HANDOUT 7 


"The INVERSE Relationship" 


Mr. Jones was a very religious man. Every Sunday he arose 
at seven o'clock sharp, put on his best suit, combed his hair 
neatly, and was off to church. During the sermon, his face 
bore an expression of intense concentration which was betrayed 
only occasionally by a quick and sly smile cast in the 
direction of the organist, Miss Amelia. He sang the hymns 
with feeling. After church, Mr. Jones would return home. 

It was income-tax time so the project for the week had been 
to determine how he could reduce, illegally if necessary, 
the portion of his income which went to the government. 
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HANDOUT 8 


SEA LULLABY 


by Elinor Wylie 


The old moon is tarnished 
With smoke of the flood, 

The dead leaves are varnished 
With color like blood, 


A treacherous smiler 
With teeth white as milk, 
A savage beguiler 

In sheathings of silk, 


The sea creeps to pillage, 
She leaps on her prey; 

A child of the village 
Was murdered today. 


She came up to meet him 

In a smooth golden cloak, 
She choked him and beat him 
To death, for a joke. 


Her bright locks were tangled, 
She shouted for joy, 

With one hand she strangled 

A strong little boy. 


Now in silence she lingers 
Beside him all night 

To wash her long fingers 
In silvery light. 


(1) Question: What happens in this poem? Hint: Try to perceive a basic 
relational pattern which enables you to give a brief description of 
what happens in this poem. Your first sentence should state a 
simple hypothesis. The rest of the paragraph should attempt to 
support the hypothesis through specific details. 
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HANDOUT 8 (cont'd) 


STEAM SHOVEL 


by Charles Malam 


The dinosaurs are not all dead. 
I saw one raise its iron head 
To watch me walking down the road 


Beyond 


our house today. 


Its jaws were dripping with a load 

Of earth and grass that it had cropped. 
It must have heard me where I stopped, 
Snorted white steam my way, 

And stretched its long neck out to see, 
And chewed, and grinned quite amiably. 


(2) Question: In a paragraph, describe what you think is the main analogy 


in this poem. 


Hint: 


After stating the analogy in simple language in 


your first sentence, give a few details from the context of the poem 
which illustrate the parallels between the two parts of the analogy. 


Serene 


AT THE AQUARIUM 


by Max Eastman 


the silver fishes glide, 


Stern-lipped, and pale, and wonder-eyed! 
As, through the aged deeps of ocean, 
They glide with wan and wavy motion.. 
They have no pathway where they go, 
They flow like water to and fro, 

They watch with never-winking eyes, 
They watch with staring, cold surprise, 
The level people in the air, 

The people peering, peering there: 

Who wander also to and fro, 

And know not why or where they go, 

Yet have wonder in their eyes, 
Sometimes a pale and cold surprise. 


(3) Question: Describe an inverse relationship in this poem. What is the 
purpose, in your opinion, of the inversion? Hint: After stating 
the inversion in simple terms, select a detail or two from the poem 
which supports your hypothesis. Then draw a conclusion about a 
meaning of the poem based on your previous discussion. 


UNIT II: SHORT STORY 


ONE WEEK 


As 


TO THE TEACHER 


Stories in some form have existed since the inception of man's verbal 
behavior. Cave paintings, for example, often illustrate a simple narrative. 
Egyptian papyri dating back to 4,000 B. C. inform us that Cheops, the 
great pyramid builder, was entertained by his sons telling stories. Most 
students are familiar with Oriental tales similar to those told by 
Scheherazade in The Thousand and One Nights. The Bible contains many 
stories which are entertaining on one level and yet may be read on another 
level for moral or divine guidance. Consider the parables of Jesus, particu- 
larly the parable of "The Prodigal Son." Im the Old Testament the dramatic 
stories of Jonah and Job are especially outstanding. In the Middle Ages 
Boceaccio's Decameron tales and Chaucer's tales of his Canterbury pilgrims 
should not be overlooked in any historical survey of the development of 
the short story as a literary form. The separate episodes in these two 
major works may be considered individually, yet they are loosely related 
in the broad framework of the whole. This episodic structure is found even 
in some of the forerunners of the modern novel as we now know it. For 
instance, there are chapters in Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress and in Cervantes’ 
Don Quixote which may be read as separate units apart from the totality of 
the whole work. 


In the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries the tale became a 
popular form among readers. Fictional accounts appeared occasionally 
among essays in the Spectator and the Tatler of Addison and Steele, for 
example. In America the tales and sketches of Washington Irving were very 
popular, though these early pieces lacked the essential characteristics 
of plot and characterization and the careful control of effect for the 
most part as they were later refined by Poe, Hawthorne, Maupassant, and 
others. 


The short story may be approached in a variety of ways--in an historical 
sequence, in terms of specific topics or themes, or in terms of national or 
cultural settings. The focus in this unit is on genre with writing activities 
that are based on comparison-contrast and cause and effect techniques. 


Maupassant's classic "The Necklace" is used to introduce the unit. 
Selma Lagerlof's "The Silver-Mine" is the second selection. Through it 
students are introduced to the frame tale. Continuing the study of 
characterization and the pattern of comparison and contrast, students read 
on the third day Saki's "Mrs. Packletide's Tiger." At this point they 
write a short paper using the comparison and contrast technique. On the 
fourth day students read William Carlos Williams’ "The Use of Force" and 
examine the story in terms of cause and effect. On the fifth day students 
read Edward McCourt's "Cranes Fly South" and write a short reaction to the 
story in terms of cause and effect. 


DAY 1 


1. The teacher may wish to introduce this unit with a brief sketch outlining 
the development of the short story as a literary genre. There are two 
important facts to be emphasized here: (1) The short story is probably the 
oldest literary form. (2) It is one of the most exacting of literary forms; 
in fiction it is what the sonnet is in poetry. 
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2. Have the class read together, either orally or silently, Maupassant's 
"The Necklace." If read silently, about fifteen minutes should be adequate 
for this. 


3. Discussion of "The Necklace": 


a. Have someone identify the protagonist in this story (Mme. Loisel). 
Usually in short fiction only one or two characters will be fully developed. 
In this story only Mme. Loisel stands out as a fully developed character whose 
thoughts and feelings we share in any depth. Characters like Mme. Loisel 
are generally remembered long after the stereotyped figures fade from our 
memory. Characterization is achieved through what the character says, what 
is said about him (either by the author or another character), and what the 
character does (his actions or his failure to act). 


The first seven paragraphs of the story are devoted to characterizing 
Mme. Loisel. Read these paragraphs aloud and ask the class to write down 
specific things that make her a three-dimensional figure. Discuss these 
traits, perhaps listing them on the chalkboard. Some of the more general 
characteristics are: 


"She was one of those pretty and charming girls, born, as if by an 
accident of fate, into a family of clerks...” 


"She dressed plainly because she could not afford fine clothes, but 
was as unhappy as a woman who had come down in the world..." 


"She grieved incessantly..." 
"She would dream...” 


b. Point out Maupassant's use of contrasts, e.g., of her shabby 
apartment with the "silent chambers" she dreamed of; of the humble meals 
with the "fashionable dinner parties." 


ec. The first seven paragraphs are the introduction to the story and to 
Mme. Loisel. The plot, the central incident around which the story revolves, 
begins with "Then one evening..." The plot is first complicated by Mme. 
Ioisel's lack of an evening dress. But this is overcome by her husband's 
giving up the four hundred francs he had put aside for a rifle. But now 
Mme. Loisel needs some jewelry to accent her new dress. This is provided 
by Mme. Forestier, and Mme. Loisel is ready for the party, at which she is 
"a sensation...the prettiest one there, fashionable, gracious, smiling, 
and wild with joy." 


But her moment of triumph is short-lived, for she loses the borrowed 
necklace, which brings on ten years of torture. The emphasis on her hard- 
ships is accented by Mme. Loisel's "heroism," which is shattered by the 
news that the lost necklace was only an imitation. 


d. Call attention to the time order in the story. After the initial 
exposition and the main incident of the story, ten years' time is compressed 
into a few short paragraphs. Maupassant heightens the effect of these ten 
years on Mme. Loisel by pointing out that Mme. Forestier is "still young 
looking, still beautiful, still charming." 
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e. This leads to a discussion of theme which need not be belabored. 
Such terms as "pride," "vanity," and "false values" will undoubtedly enter 
this phase of the discussion. 


f. The setting, which is apparently Paris, is not a major factor in 
this story, though it should not be overlooked. In some instances setting 
can contribute a great deal to the mood of a story. In some respects the 
shabby apartment adds to the mood that develops around Mme. Loisel. 


4. Summarize the structural elements of the short story which have been 
discussed in connection with "The Necklace." 


5. Introduce and assign "The Silver Mine." Students should be prepared 
to discuss the story on the basis of structural elements. You might ask 
them to decide if the story differs in its structure from "The Necklace” 
as a means of preparing them for the frame-story. 


DAY 2 


1. Discussion of "The Silver Mine”: 


a. Plot: There is really no physical action in the story. Rather, 
the story is represented in the parson's telling of the ill luck and 
grief caused by the mysterious silver mountain. The story-within-a-story 
causes the king to alter his thinking about his needs and arrive at a 
very basic conclusion (see discussion of theme below). 


b. Setting: Directly stated by the author as Dalecarlia, a region 
in west central Sweden. Time can be inferred as past by the horse- 
drawn coach, the leather breeches, the white homespun coat, etc. Historically, 
King Gustaf III reigned during the latter part of the eighteenth century. 


c. Characterization: Ask someone to identify the main character of the 
story. Discuss the character of the parson and contrast it with that of the 
king. Point out that in the technique of comparison-contrast one looks at the 
similarities and differences between two persons or things. Compare and 
contrast the king at the beginning and at the end of the story. 


d. Theme: The inner story of the silver mine illustrates a lesson 
which affects a character in the outer story, the king. Ask the class to 
point out a sentence which reveals the theme of the story ("The kingdom is 
better served with men than with money..."). 


e. Style: Discuss the technique of the frame-story. Perhaps some 
examples from Chaucer or Boccaccio might be cited. Then, too, some of the 
parables of Jesus may be considered frame-stories, for when asked rather 
direct questions by his persecutors, Jesus often used a parable to provide 
an answer--just as the parson used the story of the silver mine to lead the 
king toward the proper conclusion. The author of "The Silver Mine" uses 
some of the devices of legend. legends, for example, aren't usually precise 
about time but often identify with actual people, King Gustaf III in this 
case. legends usually identify the place, however, as Selma Iagerlof does 
here. less specific is the folk trait of having the poor but wise help or 
instruct the rich. 
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2. Prepare the class for an in-class writing activity on the third day. 

Pass out "Mrs. Packletide's Tiger" for the students to read and study at 
home. Announce that they will be asked to write a brief paper based on 
their analysis of the two main characters in the story, Mrs. Packletide 

and Louisa Mebbin. Specifically, they should use the technique of comparison 
and contrast. 


a. Comparison deals with similarities or likenesses between objects, 
people, events, or ideas. 


b. Contrasts point up differences between objects, events, ideas, or 
people. 


ec. Often the pattern is a combination of the two. 


Several paragraphs employing comparison-contrast will be helpful in 
illustrating the pattern. One paragraph which can be used as a model has 
been included for the students’ use. Pass out copies of this paragraph and 
read it with the class.. Discuss it if time permits. 


DAY 3 


1. Have students write a paragraph based on their reading Saki's short 
story and using the pattern of comparison-contrast. About thirty minutes 
should be adequate. Their essay should be based on the following question, 
which should be written on the chalkboard: 


In this story the author uses ridicule to attack the type of women 
represented by Mrs. Packletide, Louisa Mebbin, and Loona Bimberton. Which 
appears more absurd, Mrs. Packletide or Louisa Mebbin? Why? 


The better answer would be Mrs. Packletide. Although her actions are 
empty and petty, she doesn't harm anyone or take undue advantage of anyone 
as does Louisa Mebbin. Saki portrays Mrs. Packletide as ludicrous, but 
Louisa is depicted as coldly calculating. The essay, however, should be 
evaluated on how well the students use the pattern of comparison-contrast 
in answering the question. Saki makes Mrs. Packletide appear absurd in 
giving her reasons for wanting to kill a tiger, her plan for doing so, the 
farcical hunt, her use of the tiger to torment Loona Bimberton, her dress at 
the costume ball, and finally her reaction to Louisa Mebbin's threat. 


Louisa Mebbin is seen as more scheming than silly, She asks Mrs. 
Packletide if there is any danger when she really isn't afraid. She feels 
that an older tiger should be cheaper. Also, to save money, she insists 
that Mrs. Packletide fire before the tiger reaches the goat, since the 
cost of the bait was in addition to the agreed upon sum. Finally, Louisa 
Mebbin's character is revealed in the way she uses her knowledge of how 
the tiger met its death. 


2. Pass out William Carlos William's short story, "The Use of Force." 


Write the following study questions on the chalkboard and ask the class to 
be prepared to discuss these in the next class period. 


ho 


a. From what point of view is the story told? What is gained by 
having the story told from this point of view? 


b. What is the reason for the child acting as she does? 
ec. What is the reason for the doctor acting as he does? 
d. Why do the child's parents behave the way they do? 


e. What evidence do you find in the story to indicate that the doctor 
admires his patient for her spirit and determination? 


Be sure students copy the study questions in their notebooks. Also 
point out that the style in this story is somewhat different, since 
Williams uses no quotation marks to indicate dialogue. You might also 
remind students that diphtheria, though now pretty well controlled, is, 
nevertheless, highly infectious and can be fatal if not treated. 


DAY 4 


1. Discuss "The Use of Force." 


a. Have someone identify the point of view. Discuss the advantages 
of this point of view. Obviously, we get a more objective picture of the 
setting through the doctor's eyes than we might have from the point of 
view of the mother or father of the child, or even the child herself. 
Then, too, because we see the change that takes place in the doctor, we 
share in the emotional buildup of the story. We realize in the process 
that the doctor is very human as his fury replaces the formal manner of 
the professional person. 


b. Discuss the child's motives for her actions. Certainly it is 
a natural reaction for a child not to want to be sick, and while she 
knows that she is ill, she still fights against disclosure of the fact 
which the membrane on her tonsils would indicate. Then, too, there is 
always the feeling one may have against a stranger who comes into one's 
midst, as the doctor does, to pry into one's personal affairs. Of course, 
here it is important that the doctor examine her, not only for her own 
good but for the good of the community. ~ 


ec. In the beginning the doctor acts out of a sense of duty to the 
child and to the community. But after being thwarted, his actions become 
very personal: "...the worse of it was that I too had got beyond reason. 
I could have torn the child apart in my own fury and enjoyed it. It 
was a pleasure to attack her. My face was burning with it." 


d. Discuss the way the parents act. Have someone compare and 
contrast the actions of the mother and the father. Ask why the father 
proves to be the more effective of the two (though even he has his 
weaknesses where the daughter is concerned). What are the doctor's 
reactions to the parents? 
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e. Have someone point out specific evidence in the story that the 
doctor admires the child's spirit and determination. Notice that at the 
beginning of the story the doctor describes the child as "an unusually 
attractive little thing, and as strong as a heifer in appearance,” with 
"magnificent blonde hair in profusion. One of those picture children 
often reproduced in advertising leaflets and the photogravure sections of 
the Sunday papers." Then later, after the girl has knocked the doctor's 
glasses off, he says, "I had already fallen in love with the savage brat..." 


2. This story may be used to discuss again the technique of cause and 
effect. We see this technique used both as cause and effect and as 
effect-cause. Several simple examples will help review this pattern: 


a. John was the last boy in the line of graduates because he was 
the tallest boy in his class. 


b. The traders built their posts near the biggest Indian camps. The 
trappers didn't have to travel far to sell their furs to the traders. 


c. The captain agreed to let the boat remain in the harbor so that 
the passengers could go ashore for a look at the town. 


d. She lifted the lamp a little higher in order to see the face of 
her unknown visitor. 


e. The Weather Bureau warned that a hurricane was on the way. The 
people who lived along the beach rushed to fasten their boats more 
securely to the docks. 


Read each example aloud and ask the class to identify the cause and then 
the effect. Notice that sometimes the cause is given first, sometimes the 
effect. The causes are: 


a. He was the tallest boy in his class. 

b. The traders built their posts near the biggest Indian camps. 
c. The captain agreed to let the boat remain in the harbor. 

d. In order to see the face of her unknown visitor. 

e. The Weather Bureau warned that a hurricane was on its way. 


3. In toto, "The Use of Force" is a study of cause and effect. The child's 
reaction (the effect ) is a result of her determination to hide her illness 
from her parents and, ultimately, from the doctor (the cause). The doctor's 
actions (the effect) are directly related, first, to his duty as physician 
to examine a sick child, and, second, to the fact that his attempts to do 
this are frustrated. Within the story there are specific examples of 

cause and effect. 


"But her face was flushed, she was breathing rapidly, and I realized 
that she has a high fever.” 


Here we have effects cited (face flushed, breathing rapidly) which lead 
the doctor to the cause (high fever) merely by observation. Actually, much 
diagnosis in medicine involves drawing conclusions (causes) as the result of 
observing, after long experience, the effects of maladies. That the doctor 
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suspects diphtheria again is based on a reasoning process that amounts to 
cause and effect. 


"As it happens we had been having a number of cases of diphtheria 
in the school to which this child went during that month and we were all, 
quite apparently, thinking of that, though no one had as yet spoken of 
the thing." 


At a point when the doctor realizes that he is not going to be 
successful by normal methods, we have a change in his attitude that stems 
from a very definite cause: 


"Then the battle began. I had to do it. I had to have a throat 
culture for her own protection." 


The inability of the father to manage his daughter (the effect) comes 
from several causes we are told: 


"The father tried his best, and he was a big man but the fact that 
she was his daughter, his shame at her behavior and his dread of hurting 
her made him release her just at the critical moment several times when 
I had almost achieved success..." 


Then, too, at one point the doctor considers giving up and coming back 
later when the daughter might be in a more receptive mood. 


"Perhaps I should have desisted and come back in an hour or more. No 
doubt it would have been better. But I have seen at least two children 
lying dead in bed of neglect in such cases, and feeling that I must get a 
diagnosis now or never I went at it again." 


Thus, this story reveals in a few pages quite a lot about the nature 
and personality of the doctor. You might ask your students to cite other 
examples of cause and effect which they may have encountered in fiction 
recently. 


4, For homework ask the class to read "Cranes Fly South." Ask them to 
examine the story in terms-of cause and effect and announce that they will 
be asked to write on this story at the next class meeting. 


DAY 5 


1. "Cranes Fly South" is a penetrating story of an old man and a boy who 
share a meaningful experience. On the surface this is a story about a 
conflict of loyalties. Beneath this, however, Lee acquires through Grandpa's 
seeing the whooping crane "an understanding view of death." 


The climax of the story is the seeing of the crane, and the significance 
of the moment is captured in the lines: 


"They stood together, man and boy, held by an enchantment that was no 
part of the drab, flat world about them. The great bird rose steadily 
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higher, the black tips of his wings a blurred streak against the whiteness 
of his body. He swung in a wide arc, flew high above the heads of the 
watchers by the slough, then climbed fast and far into the remote pale sky. 
For a minute or more he seemed to hang immobile, suspended in space beyond 
the limits of the world. Then the whiteness faded, blended with the pale 
of the sky, and was gone. 


Grandpa dies at the end of the story, seemingly as a result of the 
outing. Yet Lee "did not. regret what he had done. No matter what 
happened he was glad that Grandpa had seen the whooper." This brings up 
an important question which students should react to in the form of a 
short essay. Write the problem on the chalkboard: 


Lee was (was not) justified in doing what he did. Defend your 
viewpoint. Approach the problem in terms of cause and effect. 


BS: 


HANDOUT 1 
COMPARISON-CONTRAST 


The small car has certain advantages over its big brother. The 
consumer's first consideration in buying a VW or a Renault is usually 
economy. The purchase price of the light car is comparatively low, 
and the monthly cost for gasoline and maintenance is little more than 
half of that for a big car driven a comparable number of miles. Manue- 
verability of the small car can also be a distinct advantage on the 
crowded streets of our cities. Recently, after trying repeatedly and 
vainly to work my Detroit monster into a tight parking spot, I was 
chagrined on pulling away to see a VW slip neatly into the spot on the 
first try. Another advantage of the small car is the very fact that it 
occupies so little space in the garage. The Cadillac completely monopo- 
lizes the garage, whereas the Volkswagen sits unobtrusively at one end 
leaving ample space for cabinets, workbenches, and appliances. 


oo 


HANDOUT 2 


"Mrs, Packletide's Tiger" by Saki ( H. H. Munro) 


It was Mrs. Packletide's pleasure and intention that she should shoot 
a tiger. Not that the lust to kill had suddenly descended on her, or that 
she felt that she would leave India safer and more wholesome than she had 
found it, with one fraction less df wild beast per million of inhabitants. 
The compelling motive for her sudden deviation towards the footsteps of 
Nimrod was th fact that Loona Bimberton had recently been carried eleven 
miles in an aeroplane by an Algerian aviator, and talked of nothing else: 
only a personally procured tiger-skin and a heavy harvest of Press 
photographs could successfully counter that sort of thing. Mrs. Packletide 
had already arranged in her mind the lunch she would give at her house on 
Curzon Street, ostensibly in Loona Bimberton's honour, with a tiger-skin 
rug occupying most of the foreground and all of the conversation. She had 
also already designed in her mind the tiger-claw brooch that she was going 
to give Loona Bimberton on her next birthday. In a world that is supposed 
to be chiefly swayed by hunger and by love Mrs. Packletide was an exception: 
her movements and motives were largely governed by dislike of Loona Bimberton. 

Circumstances proved propitious. Mrs. Packletide had offered a thousand 
rupees for the opportunity of shooting a tiger without overmuch risk or 
exertion, and it so happened that a neighbouring village could boast of being 
the favoured rendezvous of an animal of respectable antecedents, which had 
been driven by the increasing infirmities of age to abandon gamekilling and 
confine its appetite to the smaller domestic animals. The prospect of 
earning the thousand rupess had stimulated the sporting and commerical instinct 
of the villagers; children were posted night and day on the outskirts of the 
local jungle to head the tiger back in the unlikely event of his attempting 
to roam away to fresh hunting-grounds, and the cheaper kinds of goats were 
left about with elaborate carelessness to keep him satisfied with his 
present quarters. The one great anxiety was lest he should die of old age 
before the date appointed for the memsahib's shoot. Mothers carrying their 
babies home through the jungle after the day's work in the fields hushed their 
singing lest they might curtail the restful sleep of the venerable herd- 
robber. 

The great night duly arrived, moonlit and cloudless. A platform had 
been constructed in a comfortable and conveniently placed tree, and thereon 
crouched Mrs. Packletide and her paid companion, Miss Mebbin. A goat, gifted 
with a particularly persistent bleat, such as even a partially deaf tiger 
might be reasonably expected to hear on a still night, was tethered at the 
correct distance. With an accurately sighted rifle and a thumb-nail pack of 
patience cards the sportswoman awaited the coming of the quarry. 

“I suppose we are in some danger?" said Miss Mebbin. 

She was not actually nervous about the wild beast, but she had a morbid 
dread of performing an atom more service than she had been paid for. 

"Nonsense," said Mrs. Packletide; "it's a very old tiger. It couldn't 
spring up here even if it wanted to." 

"If it's an old tiger I think you ought to get it cheaper. A thousand 
rupees is a lot of money.” 

Louisa Mebbin adopted a protective elder-sister attitude towards money 
in general, irrespective of nationality or denomination. Her energetic 
intervention had saved many a rouble from dissipating itself in tips in some 
Moscow hotel, and francs and centimes clung to her instinctively under 
circumstances which would have driven them headlong from less sympathetic 
hands. Her speculations as to the market depreciation of tiger remnants were 
cut short by the appearance on the scene of the animal itself. As soon as 
it caught sight of the tethered goat it aly flat on the earth, seemingly less 
from a desire to take advantage of arama eerie cover than for the purpose 


"Mrs. Packletide's Tiger" (Cont'd) 


of snatching a short rest before commencing the grand attack. 

"I believe it's i11," said Louisa Mebbin, loudly in Hindustani, for the 
benefit of the village headman, who was in ambush in a neighbouring tree. 

"Hush!" said Mrs. Packletide, and at that moment the tiger commenced 
ambling towards his victim. 

"Now, now!" urged Miss Mebbin with some excitement; "if he doesn't 
touch the goat we needn't pay for it." (The bait was an extra. ) 

The rifle flashed out with a loud report, and the great tawny beast sprang 
to one side and then rolled over in the stillness of death. In a moment a 
crowd of excited natives had swarmed on to the scene, and their shouting 
speedily carried the glad news to the village, where a thumping of tom-toms 
took up the chorus of triumph. And their triumph and rejoicinz found a ready 
echo in the heart of Mrs. Packletide; already that luncheon-party in Curzon 
Street seemed immeasurably nearer. 

It was Louisa Mebbin who drew attention to the fact that the goat was in 
death-throes from a mortal bullet-wound, while no trace of the rifle's deadly 
work could be found on the tiger. Evidently the wrong animal had been hit, 
and the beast of prey had succumbed to heart-failure, caused by the sudden 
report of the rifle, accelerated by senile decay. Mrs. Packletide was pardonably 
annoyed at the discovery; but, at any rate, she was the possessor of a dead 
tiger, and the villagers, anxious for their thousand rupees, gladly connived 
at the fiction that she had shot the beast. And Miss Mebbin was a paid 
companion. Therefore did Mrs. Packletide face the cameras with a light 
heart, and her pictured fame reached from the pages of the Texas Weekly 
Snapshot to the illustrated Monday supplement of the Novoe Vremya. As for 
Loona Bimberton, she refused to look at an illustrated paper for weeks, and 
her letter of thanks for the gift of a tiger-claw brooch Was a model of repressed 
emotions. The luncheon-party she declined; there are limits beyond which 
repressed emotions become dangerous. 

From Curzon Street the tiger-skin rug travelled down to the Manor House, 
‘and was duly inspected and admired by the county, and it seemed a fitting and 
appropriate thing when Mrs. Packletide went to the County Costume Ball in the 
character of Diana. She refused to fall in, however, with Clovis's 
tempting suggestion of a primeval dance party, at which every one should 
wear the skins of beasts they had recently slain. "I should be in rather 
a Baby Bunting condition," confessed Clovis, "with a miserable rabbit-skin 
or two to wrap up in, but then," he added, with a rather malicious glance 
at Diana's proportions, "my figure is quite as good as that Russian dancing 
boy's." 

"How amused everyone would be if they knew what really happened," said 
Louisa Mebbin a few days after the ball. 

"What do you mean?" asked Mrs. Packletide quickly. 

"How you shot the goat and frightened the tiger to death,! said Miss 
Mebbin, with her disagreeably pleasant laugh. 

"No one would believe it," said Mrs. Packletide, her face changing colour 
as rapidly as though it were going through a book of paterns before post-time. 

"Toona Bimberton would,” said Miss Mebbin. Mrs. Packletide's face settled 
on an unbecoming shade of greenish white. 

"You surely wouldn't give me away?" she asked. 

"T'yve seen a weed-end cottage near Dorking that I should rather like to 
buy," said Miss Mebbin with seeming irrelevance. "Six hundred and eight, 
freehold. Quite a bargain, only I don't happen to have the money." 


me 


"Mrs. Packletide's Tiger" (cont'd) 


Louisa Mebbin's pretty week-end cottage, christened by her "Les Fauves,” 
and gay in summer-time with its garden borders of tiger-lilies, is the 
wonder and admiration of her friends. 

"It is a marvel how Louisa manages to do it," is the general verdict. 

Mrs. Packletide indulges in no more big-game shooting. 

"The incidental expenses are so heavy,” she confided to inquiring friends. 
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HANDOUT 3 


"The Use of Force" by William Carlos Williams 


They were new patients to me, all I had was the name, Olson. Please 
eome down as soon as you can, mv daughter is very sick. 

When I arrived I was met by the mother, a big startled looking woman, 
very clean and apologetic who merely said, Is this the doctor? and let me in. 
In the back, she added. You must excuse us, doctor, we have her in the 
kitchen where it is warm. It is very damp here sometimes. 

The child was fully dressed and sitting on her father's lap near the 
kitchen table. He tried to get up, but I motioned for him not to bother, took 
off my overcoat and started to look thinys over. I could see that they were 
all verv nervous, eyeing me up and down distrustfully. As often, in such 
cases, they weren't telling me more than they had to, it was up to me to 
tell them; that's why they were spending three dollars on me. 

The child was fairly eating me up with her cold, steady eyes, and no 
expression to her face whatever. She did not move and seemed, inwardly, 
quiet; an unusually attractive little thing, and as strong as a heifer in 
appearance. But her face was flushed, she was breathing rapidlv, and I 
realized that she had a high fever. She had magnificent blonde hair, in 
profusion. One of those picture children often reproduced in advertising 
leaflets and the photogravure sections of the Sunday frapers. 

She's had a fever for three days, bezan the father and we don't know 
what it comes from. My wife has given her things, you know, like people do, 
but it don't do no good. And there's been a lot of sickness around. So 
we tho't you'd better look her over and tell us what is the matter. 

As doctors often do I took a trial shot at it as a point of departure. 
Has she had a sore throat? 

Both parents answered me together, No...No, she says her throat don't 
hurt her. 

Does your throat hurt you? added the mother to the child. But the 
little girl's expression didn't change nor did she move her eyes from my face. 

Have you lookei? 

I tried to, said the mother, but I couldn't see. 

As it happens we had been having a number of cases of diphtheria in the 
school to which this child went during that month and we were all, quite 
apparently, thinking of that, though no one had as yet spoken of the thing. 

Well, I said, suppose we take a look at the throat first. I smiled 
in my best professional manner and asking for the child's first name I said, 
come on, Mathilda, open your mouth and let's take a look at your throat. 

Nothing doing. 

Aw, come on, I coaxed, just open your mouth wide and let me take a look. 
Look, I said opening both hands wide, I haven't anything in my hands. Just 
open up and let me see. 

Such a nice man, put in the mother. Look how kind he is to you. Come 
on, do what he tells you to. He won't hurt you. 

At that I ground my teeth in disgust. If only they wouldn't use the word 
"hurt" I might be able to get somewhere. But I did not allow myself to be 
hurried or disturbed but speaking quietly and slowly I approached the child 
again. 

As I moved my chair a little nearer guddenly with one catlike movement 
both her hands clawed instinctively for my eyes and she almost reached them 
too. In fact she knocked my glasses flying and they fell, though unbroken, 
several feet away from me on the kitchen floor. 
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"The Use of Force" (cont'd) 


Both the mother and father almost turned themselves inside out in 
embarrassment and apology. You bad girl, said the other, taking her and 
shaking her by one arm. Look what you've done. The nice man... 

For heaven's sake, I broke in. Don't call me a nice man to her. I'm 
here to look at her throat on the chance that she might have diphtheria 
and possibly die of it. But that's nothing to her. Look here, I said to 
the child, we're going to look at your throat. You're old enough to 
understand what I'm saying. Will you open it now by yourself or shall we 
have to open it for you? 

Not a move, Even her expression hadn't changed. Her breaths however 
were coming faster and faster. T:en the battle began. I had to do it. 

I had to have a throat culture for her own protection. But first I told the 
parents that it was entirely up to them. I explained the danger but said 
that I would not insist on a throat examination so long as they would take 
the responsibility. 

If you don't do what the doctor says you'll have to go to the 
hospital, the mother admonished her severely. 

Oh yeah? I had to smile to myself. After all, I had already fallen in 
love with the savage brat, the parents were contemptible to me. Im the 
ensuing struggle they grew more and more abject, crushed, exhausted while she 
surely rose to magnificent heights of insane fury of effort bred of her 
terror of me. ; 

The father tried his best, and he was a big man but the fact that she 
was his daughter, his shame at her behavior and his dread of hurting her made 
him release her just at the critical moment several times when I had almost 
achieved success, till I wanted to kill him. But his dread also that she 
might have diphtheria made him tell me to go on, go on though he himself 
was almost fainting, while the mother moved back and forth behind us raising 
and lowering her hands in an agony of apprehension. 

Put her in front of you on your lap, I ordered, and hold both her wrists. 

But as soon as he did the child let out a scream. Don't, you're 
hurting me. Let go of my hands. Let them go I tell you. Then she shrieked 
terrifyingly, hysterically. Stop it: Stop it: You're killing me: 

Do you think she can stand it, doctor! said the mother. 

You get out, said the husband to the wife. Do you want her to die of 
diphtheria? 

Come on now, hold her, I said. 

Then I grasped the child's head with my left hand and tried to get the 
wooden tongue depressor between her teeth. She fought, with clenched teeth, 
desperately: But now I also had grown furious--at the child. I tried to 
hold myself down but I couldn't. I know how to expose a throat for inspection. 
And I did my best. When fianlly I got the wooden spatula behind the last 
teeth and just the point of it into the mouth cavity, she opened up for an 
instant but before I could see anything she came down again and gripping the 
wooden blade between her molars She reduced it to splinters before I could 
get it out again. 

Aren't you ashamed, the mother yelled at her. Aren't you ashamed to 
act like that in front of the doctor? 

Get me a smooth-handled spoon of some sort, I told the mother. We're 
going through with this. The child's mouth was already bleeding. Her 
tongue was cut and she was screaming in wild hysterical shrieks. Perhaps 
I should have desisted and come back in an hour or more. No doubt it would 
have been better. But I have seen at least two children lying dead in bed 
of neglect in such cases, and feeling that I must get a diagnosis now or 
never I went at it again. But the worse of it was that I too had got beyond 
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"The Use of Force" (cont'd) 


reason. I could have torn the child apart in my own fury and enjoyed it. 
It was a pleasure to attack her. My face was burning with it. 

The damned little brat must be protected against her own idiocy, 
one says to one's self at such times. Others must be protected against 
her. It is social necessity. And all these things are true. But a blind 
fury, a feeling Of adult shame, bred of a longing for muscular release are 
the operatives. One goes on to the end. 

In a final unreasoning assault I overpowered the child's neck and 
jaws. I forecd the heavy silver spoon back of her teeth and down her 
throat till she gagged. And there it was--both tonsils covered with membrane. 
She had fought valiantly to keep me from knowing her secret. She had been 
hiding that sore throat for three days at least and lying to her parents 
in order to escape just such an outcome as this. 

Now truly she was furious. She had been on the defensive before but 
now she attacked. Tried to get off her father's lap and fly at me while 
tears of defeat blinded her eyes. 
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TO THE TEACHER 


Although the students have encountered poetry before in this curriculum, 
an attempt is made in this unit to look directly at a few poems in order to 
heighten the students’ awareness of poetry as a special form of discourse, 
and hopefully to increase their ability to read this special form with 
sensitivity and awareness. As in all experiences the students have with 
strictly verbal forms, but especially with poetry, it is important that the 
students come to the experience of reading poetry aware of their past 
encounters. And by past is meant the kinds of experiences they have had 
both in and out of a "formal" school atmosphere. It is to be assumed, there- 
fore, that the students have some awareness of what might be called the 
infinite number of events which occur in life which are basically rhythmic 
in nature. 


In the first unit of this year the students were exposed not only to 
perceiving different kinds of relationships but also relationships estab- 
lished in different contexts. This unit, concentrating for subject matter 
on one type of literature, uses these relationships which the students have 
perceived in both verbal and non-verbal situations and applies them in 
reading poetry. Analogical relationships, for example, can be demonstrated 
in the opening study on sounds and rhythms; inverse relationships can be 
seen in the contrasts made between Phyllis McGinley's and Longfellow's 
poemss correlative relationships can be observed in the comparisons made 
among the four poems presenting images of sunset. Many of the discussions 
will work on the complex of relationships rather than trying to isolate one 
from the others. Hopefully, then, the students will increase their ability 
to read these poems, reinforcing and extending through literature the work 
done in Unit I. 


DAY 1 


Choose one of your students, preferably one who has evinced an interest 
in cars, and ask him whether he can tell just by listening to it run if a 
certain car has four, six, or eight cylinders. Then ask him what happens 
if the timing of the motor is not as it should be. He will probably reply 
that the motor will begin to "miss"--and by "miss" he should bring out that 
the cylinders are not firing in the proper order. Then ask him if it is 
possible just to listen to a car and tell if it is badly out of the proper 
timing. Once again, he should reply that gross "mis-timing"” can be heard 
but that timing a motor requires certain kinds of precise instruments. Then, 
finally, ask him what a precisely timed motor sounds like; ask him if a 
properly timed and tuned motorcycle motor--with either one or two cylinders-- 
sounds different from a properly timed and tuned eight-cylinder Cadillac 
motor. The differences, he should reply, are obvious and can be heard-- 
the motors will sound different. If the student wishes, he may go on to 
describe the differences in sounds, but for our purposes here, it is only 
necessary to bring out that different motors sound different and that motors 
out of proper timing will also sound different from those which have been 


properly timed. 


Ask another boy (let's concentrate on the boys for awhile) what a sports 
announcer means when he says, "The Baltimore Colts have fumbled three times 
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already in the first quarter. They also have been offside twice, and have 
had one illegal procedure penalty. This frequently happens when a new 
quarterback is put in because the cadence of his signals is not the same as 
the other quarterback's." The student may suggest something about the 
quickness of the quarterback's calls; he may also point out that the quarter- 
back will stress certain numbers and that there will be a clear time space - 
between certain numbers or letters or colors which the quarterback will call 
out. Try to draw out from him the recognition that there is a faint similar- 
ity between the cadence of the quarterback's barking out of signals and the 
firing of the pistons of a motor. If you want to go "far out,” suggest that 
if a motor misfires the motor will not run well and if the quarterback 
"misfires" the team will not run well. (Don't be too serious about this. ) 


Ask still another boy to imagine he is in a gymnasium where a boxer is 
in training for a fight. Tell him to go to where the boxer is working out 
on the light bag, ask him if he could tell how hard the boxer is working 
out on the light bag, and ask him if he could tell how hard the boxer is 
working out on the bag even if he were to have his eyes closed. FPerceptively, 
he should reply that he can, because the harder the boxer is working out, the 
more rapidly the sounds of the boxer hitting the bag and the bag hitting the 
structure from which it is hung are heard. Ask this same boy if the sound is 
different (keeping his eyes closed) when the boxer turns to the heavy bag; 
ask him to continue with this boxer when he starts to jump rope and ask him 
if that sound will be different. In other words, this boy should feel that 
he could tell whether the boxer is working out on the light bag, the heavy 
bag, or is jumping rope just from the sounds that he heard--for his eyes 
during this whole time were supposed to be closed. Try, as with the pre- 
ceding boy, to have the student bring out that there will be a different 
cadence or beat to each exercise which will be heard, and thus each will 
sound different from one another. 


We can now turn to some of the girls. Ask one if she has ever made 
coffee in an electric percolator. Ask her to try to describe what happens as 
the coffee is being made. (She should reply that the movement of the water 
as it gets hotter is more rapid against the top of the pot; she should also, 
perhaps, reply that when the coffee is almost done, the pulsations of water 
occur quite quickly, but that when it has been brewed it stops completely. 
Ask another girl to describe what an automatic washer sounds like as it goes 
through the wash, rinse, and spin cycles. Ask her if there are any differences 
in the sounds the machine makes as it goes through these cycles. (Once again, 
the student should reply by mentioning something about the speed of the machine 
during each cycle and the subsequent differences in sound.) If you want, 
include any other examples you wish or that the students might bring up. 


This kind of discussion should bring the students to an awareness that 
there are a number of sounds all around our daily lives which are rhythmic 
sounds. (Try to draw out the term "rhythmic" from them, do not immediately 
supply it for them. After they have thoroughly discussed this with enough 
common experiences so they are thoroughly familiar with the concept of 
rhythm in terms of sounds, you might ask them if there are other kinds of 
"rhythms" which are not perceived in terms of sounds. Once, again, it is 
important that the students supply "answers" to these suggestions. But they 


should bring up such things as the daily "rising" of the sun, the rhythm of 
their own hearts (which they can both feel and hear), the rhythms exhibited 
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by nature when plants do certain things at certain times of the year, etc. 
All of these examples, once again, are to be drawn out by the students and 
should be made familiar to all of the students. 


Suggest to them, now, that since a great many "things" are so rhythmical, 
this concept, this idea, this feeling, must be one of the things everyone, 
everywhere, and at all times, must be aware of at some time or another. 
Indeed, point out that thythms are so much a part of one's life that often 
one loses conscious awareness of these rhythms--we are not constantly aware 
of our heart beat or how fast we breathe, for example. 


But when it is drawn to our attention, then, rhythm does something to us 
as we either listen to it or hear it. Next, read aloud: 


Jack be nimble, Jack be quick 
Jack jumped over the candle-stick 


and 
Peas porridge hot 
Peas porridge cold 
Peas porridge in the pot 
Nine days old 
and 


Jack and Jill went up the hill 
To fetch a pail of water; 

Jack fell down 

And broke his crown, 

And Jill came tumbling after. 


You are urged to bring up as many other examples of these as you want; 
especially ask the students if they are familiar with similar nursery rhymes. 
(If you are inclined to do so and if the students are not too inhibited, you 
might want them to clap their hands along with the rhythm to get them into 
the "swing" of things.) Ask the students what these kinds of "sounds" do to 
them--are they also as rhythmical as some of the other sounds we have talked 
about? Also bring out a discussion on the point of whether it is necessary 
to have complete understanding of "meaning" to "feel" or hear rhythm. 
(Obviously it is not necessary.) If you wish, you might want one of the stu- 
dents to bring in a record of some currently popular song. Then after playing 
one or two songs, launch a short discussion of the rhythymic aspect of the 
songs. This should be relatively clear, for many of these popular songs are 
almost entirely made up of some heavy beat. 


DAY 2 


If you have a student bring a record, play only one or two songs here. 
Have the students make comparisons between the beat or rhythm of these songs 
with some of the beats or rhythms which were talked about yesterday. Ask 
them if it is possible to tie in or relate any of those sounds with the 
rhythms of popular music. (You might, if you are familiar with it, describe 
the song "The Typewriter Song” and explain how the sounds of the typewriter 
are used as a basic rhythm section of the song. Also suggest to them that 
@ great number of fighters work out on the punching bags and jump rope in 
accompaniment to music. ) 
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Because of the nature of this curriculum, it is vitally important that 
the students are led to "discover" things rather than have the teacher supply 
all of the information which the students then ingest. Therefore, unless you 
notice that a certain point is not forthcoming from the students, you should 
hold off supplying "answers" as much as is possible. There is, obviously, a 
fine line between having the students supply information and having the 
teacher supply information. When, for example, the students cannot come up 
with a particular word which symbolizes the concept which is under discus- 
sion, then you can suggest it to them. We are, in short, attempting to 
cover materials going from the concrete, the small, the familiar, the single 
point, to the abstract, the large, the unfamiliar, the generalization. Thus, 
the discussion of yesterday should stretch into the second day. It is quite 
important that the students come to a perceptual awareness of rhythm. It is 
not important that they, at this point, are able to verbalize by rote a 
"definition" of rhythm. For them, at this time, their awareness is their 
definition. 


Pass out the mimeographed poem, "O What Is That Sound," by W. H. Auden, 
so that each student has a copy of it before him. In these first poems, it 
is probably better that the teacher read each aloud; later, if you wish, 
you might ask a student to read. Should you ask a student to read a poen, 
allow him enough time (probably overnight ) to "rehearse" his reading. Read 
this poem to the students, stressing what is a very pronounced rhythmic pat- 
tern. Then ask them the following questions: 


1. Look first at stanza one (lines 1-4). As I read this poem to 
you, what seemed to be the words which I stressed or accented 
or hit more than the others? 


Depending on exactly how you read it, for there might be some varia- 
tions, the following syllables would be stressed: 


O what is that Pe which so tnt 2 the oh 
Down in the Ae s Lea drumming ? 
Only the tee vi fa a dear, 
The soldiers coming. 


Tell the students to put a slant over each of the syllables which 
receives a stress (as in the example above). 


2. Is this same pattern of stresses used in the second stanza? 


With the exception of extra syllables (for example, line 1 contains 
10 syllables, line 5 has 11), the same general pattern exists in all 
stanzas. Have the students put the slant lines above the stressed 
syllables in the second stanza. If you wish, you might have them go 
through the entire poem doing this, but this is not necessary once 
the pattern is recognized. 


3. It is very difficult to separate what a poet (or anyone else, 
for that matter ) says from how he says it. Therefore, we now 
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have to look at what this poem is about and then we will tie it in 
with how the poem is said. We then will combine these (as we did 
when we read the poem) to find out what happens. First, then, ask 
if there is anyone who can tell what this poem has to say. 


It seems fairly obvious that two persons are observing the movements 
of soldiers down in the valley, and as they watch they come to the 
awareness that the soldiers are going to come after them. As this 
awareness is made, one of the two watchers runs away, leaving the 
other to face the soldiers. Nothing is said about why the soldiers 
are coming. Although we are not explicitly told, we guess that the 
two may be a man and a soman, for one addresses the other as "dear." 


4. Now that we know something about what the poem says (and don't assume 
that the students "know it completely), we might be able to try to 
tie in how the poem is said (right now concentrating on its rhythm) 
with what, then, it ultimately says. How does this kind of sound or 
rhythm "add to" what the poem says so that we get a kind of meaning 
which is the sum of both of them? 


The heavy stresses which deviate very little from a strict pattern 
from one stanza to another, coupled with the meaning of just the 
words in the sentences, suggest the movement of the soldiers as 

they advance from the valley. Another way of putting it would be to 
say that the movement or rhythm of the sounds complements the meaning 
of the sounds so that the "final" meaning of the poem is a complex 

of sound and "lexical" meaning. 


(N.B. This last question will, undoubtedly, have to be mulled over and 
discussed considerably in class. The answer above only begins to suggest an 
answer. It is quite important, however, that the students begin to realize 
that although one can, in talking about a poem, seemingly separate what the 
poem says from how it is said, ultimately the meaning of the poem is in- 
extricably bound up with-how it is said. Some critics have used the term 
"experience" to suggest what we have been trying to emphasize here. Try to 
work with the students in their discussion on this point until you are 
satisfied that they are consciously aware of what they usually intuitively 
perceive. One other note of caution at this point: It is a temptation to 
say that certain sounds alone "mean" certain things, that anapestic tetrameter, 
for example, means or always suggests the rhythm of a galloping horse as in 
Browning's "How They Brought the Good News from Ghent to Aix." It can be 
easily shown that there are no single intrinsic meanings to sounds; vide 
John Crowe Ransom's comments on "the murmuring of innumerable bees" and "the 
murdering of innumerable beeves," where the sould pattern is similar but the 
effect is quite different. One further note of caution: We have been talking 
so far as if the total experience or "meaning" of the poem is bound up only 
in the "meanings" of the sentences or lines and the sounds of the lines of the 
poem. This is transparently still a simplification; more elements than these 
go into the making and the reading (experience) of the poem. ) 


5. There are, obviously, more aspects of this poem to work on, but 
perhaps it might be best left to you to decide what others you might 
want to emphasize. However, one item is of some importance or 
interest which you can ask your students. Ask them if they note any 


difference between the way lines 1 and 3 end and the way lines 2 and 
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h end. What effect might this difference have on how one reads the 
poem and interprets it? 


Iines 1 and 3 end in unstressed syllables (technically, feminine 
endings); lines 2 and 4 end in stressed syllables (technically, 
masculine endings.) Note also that this pattern of line endings 
extends throughout the poem. Lines 1 and 3 and lines 2 and 4} rhyme 
so that the feminine endings (you need not use this technical word 
with the students) are rhymed feminine endings. One of the effects 

is to minimize the danger of the beat of this poem becoming too 
monotonous. That is, we have already noticed that there is a very 
pronounced rhythm (or, strictly speaking, a meter) to this poem. 

Had the poet not varied this beat somewhat with two out of four lines 
of each stanza ending in a feminine rhyme, this pronounced meter would 
have become too dull, too anticipated, too regular. Thus, Auden intro- 
duces variety within his necessary rhythm without essentially breaking 
away from that rhythm. What Auden achieves (you perhaps may tell your 
students) is a metrical pattern which suggests the inexorable movement 
of the soldiers as they advance on the speakers but which is saved 
from monotony by such touches as the feminine endings alternating 

with the masculine endings. 


GLEsis problematical how much of this kind of discussion can be carried 
out by your students. Aspects of poetry such as sounds and, at times, rhythn, 
are frankly abstract. With careful leading to such concepts the students 
should become somewhat knowledgeable; but it is recognized that these are 
difficult elements to grasp. ) 


You are urged at this point to cover other aspects of this poem as you see 
fit. However, it might be better not to dwell too avidly on all aspects of 
poetry which you feel might be illustrated by one poem. Thus, this discussion 
plus the other work which you might have asked students to prepare for today 
should take all period. Once again, however, if approached as inductively as 
possible, discussions: of poems should actually overlap from one period to the 
next. It might be well to keep in mind what I. A. Richards suggested long ago 
concerning the amount of poetry students can read. In his experiment with 


reader's reaction to and interpretation of poems (and his students were college 
level!) he said: | 


I am inclined to think that four poems are too many for a week's 
reading--absurd though this suggestion will seem to those godlike . 
lords of the syllabus-world, who think that the whole of English 
Literature can be perused with profit in about a year! 


(Practical Criticism; <A Study of 
erary U en 


What we want students to do is to learn how to read poetry with understanding 
and, hopefully, with appreciation. We do not necessarily want to establish records 
in speed reading for the number of poems they can get through in a two-week period. 


One further point on this poem. Students may ask you, "But what does this 
poem mean?," implying that there should be a "story or a moral" to it. Suggest 
to them that it may mean a number of things (but not an infinite number of 
things). The two watchers may be a man and his wife. The "soldiers" may be 
coming after the man because he is an enemy of theirs. The word "scarlet" to 
describe the soldiers might suggest British soldiers during the Revolutionary 
War; on the symbolic level (tread lightly with this), it may be the forces of 
tyranny or passion advancing on a ‘peaceful couple. Other comments could 
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and should be made by your students. As long as these comments do not 
violate the ordered suggestions made by the poem, let them stand. 


The focus during this discussion has been on sounds which, when 
stressed according to a pattern, produce a certain rhythm or meter. 
Obviously, there are other elements at work within the "sound" of the poem 
which influence the pace of the poem. For example, there is considerable 
use of assonance and consonance. If you feel it is warranted, you might 
discuss these other aspects to some extent. 


DAY 3 


Continue any discussion the class may have on Auden's poem. Then turn 
to Edgar Allen Poe's poem, "The Raven," which is in the anthology Adventures 
for Reading, @larcourt, Brace and World, Inc.) pp. 214-218. Although there 
are some footnotes explaining some of the more difficult words, there still 
are difficult (for ninth-graders) terms unexplained--decorum, countenance, 
beguiling, etc. It perhaps is better to explain these words after you have 
read the entire poem. Try to draw out the definitions for some of the more 
difficult ones by having the students attempt the definitions first from 
context. Only after they have tried and failed should you define the words 
for them. If you wish, you may use some of these words as a vocabulary 
exercise for the students. 


It is, however, necessary that you read the entire poem to the class 
first, as they follow in their books. If you have an especially good 
reader in class, and if you have given that student time to rehearse reading 
the poem, you can have him read to the class. But with its heavy rhythms, 
long lines, alliteration, and so forth, it is easy to "overdo" this poem; 
thus choose your reader carefully. 


After reading the poem, have the students once again point out which 
syllables are stressed in each line. Have them do only three or four lines. 
Use the following questions as a guide, but feel free to use others as your 
particular situation may warrant. Avoid with the greatest care, though, 
such exclamations Over the poem as you find in the textbook. For example, 
when the editors introduce this poem by writing such things as "Sheer magic!" 
", . . Poe was a veritable magician..." and ". . . words fairly shimmer 
and dance," the editors are merely rhapsodic but hardly precise. 


1. How many syllables in each line (ex@luding the last one) of the 
stanza are stressed in the reading of the poem? 


2. How does this compare with the first poem we read? 


3. As you followed in your books, reading as I read aloud to you, you 
could see that the lines are much longer than the lines of the first 
poem. Is there anything in the lines, however, that you heard which 
tends to "shorten" each line somewhat? That is, if lines of poetry 
rhyme at the end, is there something within these lines of poetry 
which, if you just heard them, might suggest that they are shorter 
than they actually are? 
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' Have the students go over the "story' 


What do so many rhymes and so many stresses tend to do when the poem 
is read aloud? 


Have the students bring out that the rhythm (or meter, if you want to 
use the term) is much more heavily accented. The movement or pace is 
regular and to the point, almost, of sounding like the tickings of 

@ metronome. 


' of the poem. Then tie in the 
discussion of question four to this "story." Emphasize the mysterious- 
ness of the situation by pointing out the setting--midnight, dark, 
cold, etc.--and then ask them if they think that the pace is conducive 
to what the poem is about. In other words, the rhythm of this poem 

is so regular and this regularity is sustained for such a great length, 
the rhymes are so tight, so exact, that the poem itself approaches 
incantation. Thus we have the incantatory effect of the sound of the 
poem--the effect of the weird, mysterious, the supernatural. Explain 
(and have the students contribute to this explanation) fully in- 
cantation. 


Besides the rhymes and the stresses, this poem is both moved along 
and slowed down by other sound effects. Have the students point 

these out and discuss their effect within the poem. 

line 13 is an especially good example of a series of "s" sounds which 
attempts to suggest a special kind of "rustling," and which slows down 
the pace of the line. 


Draw the students' attention to the last line of each stanza. Tell 
them to go over the entire poem looking at only the last line of each 
stanza and ask them if they notice anything unusual about them. 


They should, of course, observe that each stanza ends similarly, with 
either "nothing more" or "Nevermore" concluding each (with the one 
exception of stanza two). 


What seems to be the effect of ending each stanza with the same sounds? 


Draw out in discussion the use of a refrain in poetry. You might, if 
you have time, point out that ballads in particular make extensive use 
of the refrain. 


Now ask them to look just at the "nevermores" which the raven utters. 
Ask them to point out context in which the bird "replies." 


The discussion on this should be quite extended, for it involves a 
steady incremental progression in the use of this refrain. ‘The 
following aspects should be noted by the students: 


a. At the beginning, the bird's presence in the room is realis- 
tically motivated. Obviously, the bird has been someone's pet 
and has somehow gotten away from its owner. In this inclement 
weather (which thus serves two purposes; to set this particular 
kind of scene and to provide a motivational factor for the bird), 
the bird sees a light which indicates shelter from the storm. 
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b. 


As a pet, it is well known that ravens can be "taught" to utter 
sounds which closely resemble words. Ravens are much like parrots 
or mynah birds in this respect. 


When the student first speaks to the bird (stanza 8), he does 
not really expect an answer and he does so half in jest: he is, 
of course, considerably surprised at this (stanza 9), but he 
recognizes the irrelevancy of the reply and guesses (stanzas 
10-11) that the bird has been “taught” to utter this one word 
by rote. 


As the students doubtlessly have perceived, the young man has 
been mourning the death of his loved one, Lenore; he has tried to 
lose himself in his studies, but he is still brooding over her 
death and is, as Poe has pointed out, in a melancholy frame of 
mind. As he continues to think out loud of his lost Lenore, he 
brings up also the legend or fable which surrounds the figure of 
a raven (notice that he begins to use terms such as "ominous bird 
of yore" and he also begins to link "fancy unto fancy" in a 
continually growing superstitious belief that the bird "meant" 
something with this utterance). Thus the movement is from the 
realistic to a suggestion of the supernatural. 


The "replies" of the bird naturally do not change, but the context 
within which each reply is given does change by the only way in 
which it can realistically be changed: by the questions of a 
reasoning being. What changes then is not the bird itself or its 
reply but the young man's state of mind. Having lost his loved 
one, he agonizingly asks if he will be reunited with her (stanza 
16) and, of course, gets the expected reply. From the melancholy 
mood in which we first see him to this point, the man is plunged 
into complete despair. 


In stanza 17, therefore, we get the first indication that the 

bird is other than it really is: the man cries out to the bird 
to "Take thy beak from out my heart." He has ascribed a further 
meaning to the bird and it now becomes symbolic (once again be 
careful of this term) of his complete despair. This is completely 


‘suggested by the last two lines of the poem: his soul will lie 


forever in the shadow cast by the raven. 


By looking at and recognizing the context within which this 
particular refrain is used, the students should come to the 
realization that repeated sounds having meaning most often are 
structurally vital to the organic development of a poem. In this 
poem, they have seen that a single word used as the refrain has 
suggested an increasing supernatural element operating within the 
poem, but that this supernatural element is based on or lies 
within the realm of the natural or "realistic." And by suggesting 
that the raven is not ever going to leave the room of the young 
man (stanza 18) by the man's cry to the bird to "take thy beak 
from out my heart," and by telling us that his "soul from out that 
shadow that lies floating on the floor shall be lifted--nevermore" 
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(11.107-108), we are presented the situation where the raven has 
become the symbol for the narrator's never-ending melancholy 
mourning for his lost Lenore. 


The discussion of this poem after reading it, should take the entire 
period and perhaps some of the next. Certainly other questions can be asked 
of it, which you are urged to do. Keep in mind during your discussion that 
this part of the unit stresses the sounds and rhythm of poetry. 


Before the end of the period, even though the discussion of "The Raven" 
may not be finished, pass out the poem by Phyllis McGinley, "Death at Supper- 
time." Tell the students to read it at home and be prepared to discuss it in 
class tomorrow. Ask them to consider this question as they read the poem: 
"The title of this poem contains the word death. Usually when we think of 
death we are serious because death itself is a serious thing. Most people 
are afraid of death and do not really like to talk about it. Is this poem 
about death? Is it a serious poem?" 


DAY 4 


If you haven't finished the discussion of "The Raven," take part of this 
period to do so. Especially try to make sure that the students have a clear 
understanding of Poe's use of the refrain. 


Before reading "Death at Suppertime" (either having a student read it 
or you read it), read aloud Henry Wadsworth Longfellow's poem, "The 
Children's Hour." You may want briefly to explain that Longfellow was an 
American poet and teacher who lived long before Phyllis McGinley. 


THE CHILDREN'S HOUR 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow (1807-1882) 


Between the dark and the daylight, 
When the night is beginning to lower, 
Comes a pause in the day's occupations, 
That is known as the Children's Hour. 


I hear in the chamber above me 
The patter of little feet, 

The sound of a door that is opened, 
And voices soft and sweet. 


From my study I see in the lamplight 
Descending the broad hall stair, 

Grave Alice, and laughing Allegra, 
And Edith with golden hair. 


A whisper, and then a silence: 
Yet I know by their merry eyes 

They are plotting and planning together 
To take me by surprise. 


ike 


A sudden rush from the stairway, 
A sudden raid from the hall! 

By three doors left unguarded 
They enter my castle wall! 


They climb up into my turret 
O'er the arms and back of my chair; 
If I try to escape, they surround me; 
They seem to be everywhere. 


They almost devour me with kisses, 
Their arms about me entwine, 

Till I think of the Bishop of Bingen 
In his Mouse-Tower on the Rhine! 


Do you think, O blue-eyed banditti, 
Because you have scaled the wall, 
Such an old mustache as I am 
Is not a match for you all! 


I have you fast in my fortress, 
And will not let you depart, 
But put you down into the dungeon, 

In the round-tower of my heart. 


And there will I keep you forever, 
Yes, forever and a day, 

Till the walls shall crumble to ruin, 
And molder in dust away! 


We have suggested that you just read this poem to the students, but if 
you wish, you may also distribute copies to the students. 


We are going to discuss "Death at Suppertime” only briefly with the 
following discussion questions. Once again, however, should you want to 
continue the discussion (if it is going particularly well), you may. 


1. Do these two different poems sound alike? 


Miss McGinley begins her poem with the very same stanza with which 
Longfellow begins his. The "beat" of both poems is the same-- 

each stanza has lines with three stresses in it, and both poems 
alternate masculine with feminine endings (unless you have mentioned 
before these specific terms, do not introduce them here). 


2. Why do you think Miss McGinley wrote a poem that sounds so much 
like Longfellow's--even to the extent of using completely one of 
his stanzas? 


She is apparently imitating his poem to some extent. Her subject, 


at the beginning, is approximately the same as his, and so she 
wants her poem to sound like his poem. 


is) 


3. Often, when people imitate other people, it is for a particular 
effect. Have you ever heard this kind of imitating or "copying?" 


Bring out in a short discussion the comedian's use of dialect in 
his routine. Also, the students should be familiar--by watching 
the Ed Sullivan show and others--that many comedians try to imitate 
the way famous people sing or talk: imitations of Al Jolson, 
Edward G. Robinson, and others. These comedians are attempting 
humor of a special kind; their routines are meant, for the most 
part, to be funny. 


4, If this is what comedians do, is this what Phyllis McGinley is 
trying to do? 


This might get just a little difficult here. Have the students 
bring out that there is some humor, of a sort, in her poem, but 

that most of her humor is not directed at Longfellow himself but 

at a particular way of looking at things. That is, Longfellow 
treats his subject in an overly somber mood (or overly seriously 

or piously--perhaps one of the students will come up with "corny"). 
Miss McGinley takes the same subject--children at evening--and 
instead of looking at them tousling with daddy, they are listening 
to some rather sinister and gruesome stories coming over radio 
(ante-television). Longfellow's children are cute little rascals 
who will remain in daddy's heart until he "molders in dust away": 
whereas Miss McGinley's children sound as if they might turn away 
from listening to such radio programs and put daddy away a little 
more quickly. ‘So if we were to be very serious about Miss McGinley's 
poem, we might say that it is a "social protest" poem about allowing 
little children to listen to such violent programs; but we shouldn't 
be that serious, and so we can just say that Miss McGinley takes 
what could be an overly sentimental subject and views it with a 
slight amount of acerbity. In this poem, this view is especially 
pointed up by Miss McGinley's use of Longfellow's poem. (If 

the students and time warrant it, you might now lead them up to 

the concept of parody: imitating another author's style (the 

way he says things) but treating his serious subject. less than 
seriously. ) 


DAY 5 


Continue any discussion necessary to complete Phyllis McGinley's poem. 
The teacher can then tell the students that the discussion of the next group 
of poems will take a somewhat different direction. Rather than looking at the 
rhythm and sounds of the poems, we will be looking more at what we will call 
right now "subject matter." We will look at what each poet is trying to 
"picture" or impress upon us as readers. But before we go on any further, 
perhaps we can now look at one of the poems. 


let's first look at two poems by the British poet, Walter De la Mare. 
(The teacher should then pass out De la Mare's poems, "Nod" and "Summer 
Evening.") When each student has a copy of the poem in front of him, he 
should read each aloud. Read the first one, "Nod," and structure the 
discussion based on the following questions: 


Th 


First of all, let's just look at the first stanza. This stanza 
tells us a number of things. What are they? 


Time: evening; place: on a country road; who's involved: an 
old man (a shepherd) with the name of Nod. 


Now we can look a little more closely at some of the words in 
this stanza. We know that the first word, "softly," goes with 
the verb, "goes." How can or does one go softly somewhere? 


The students will undoubtedly bring out such ideas as the man 

is making very little noise; the entire scene is one of quietness. 
But also suggest a further meaning to this word; if we look up 

the etymology of this word (you needn't use this term with the 
students), we find that it comes from the Anglo-Saxon word 

meaning gentle, quiet, so this fits our own idea of the word. 

But we also find that there is a newer English meaning somewhat 
different from this, that it can also mean fitting, or suited to. 
So that by this one word we have a further area of meaning which 
the poet wanted us to perceive: he wanted us to get the idea of 
quietness, but he also wanted us to get the idea that the movements 
of old Nod walking along this road are somehow fitting or suited to 
both time and place. 


If this is what the poet at this point wanted us to perceive, how 
do the movements of the shepherd fit the time and the place? 


Evening is traditionally a quiet time of day (but contrast here 
Phyllis McGinley's view), and the quietness of the time and place 
call for a quiet nature. 


How can a twilight be "dim with rose?" 


Once again, there is more than one suggestion given: There is, 

of course, the suggestion that the road may be lined with wild 
roses; there is also a suggestion that the colors of evening take 
on more of the colors of "rosiness" as the sun sets. Thus we have 
more "description" of the scene: color, objects, and possibly 
even the sweet smells of evening. 


Do any of you know where the poet got the name "Nod" to give to the 
shepherd? Does this "fit" in with the total poem? 


Some students might come up with the information that Nod is 

the name given in Norse legend for the imaginary realm of sleep 
and dreams. It is usually called "the land of Nod." 

Is this name appropriate to this shepherd in this scene? 

Jump a little ahead in this poem. Does the name of the shepherd's 
dog match his own name? Why do you think the poet gave these two 
unusual names to a man and his dog? 


Once again to emphasize time of day, the goal of the man, etc. 
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Does the poet describe his sheep in any way that will reinforce 
what he has already said of the shepherd? 


How is the movement of the sheep described? And how do these 
sheep move?" 


Why do you think the poet described the beams of the sun as 
"lean (ing ) low” on the flock of sheep? 


What is meant by the word "quick" in the line, "The hedge is 
quick and green with briar?” 


Quick, as in the quick and the dead, indicates life; this is 
further emphasized by the word “green" which is the color of 
some living things in nature. 


Tell them that "conies" is plural for "cony" which is another 
term for rabbit. 


In the fourth stanza, the poet tells us that there are more lambs 
than a "noon's roses." Why does he indicate the number of lambs 
in such a fashion and what might he mean? 


The poet is suggesting that there are a great number of lambs 
(which are young sheep), in fact, greater than the roses of noon. 
He is suggesting that there are many roses during noon and perhaps 
fewer roses in the evening (which is the time of this poem). 
Probably one could read this as the "roses of noon." 


The poet's use of "steeps" in the last stanza may be somewhat ) 
difficult for the students. Ask them, first of all, if they have 
ever made tea. Then ask them if they've heard of the expression 
"the tea is steeping," or some such locution. Then ask them if 

this meaning of the term steep is appropriate as the poet uses it. 
To back up just a little, we note than the line reads, "His 

are..." There seems to be a word missing; but this is a common 
practice not only among poets but among all writers. When a 

word is understood it might frequently be eliminated, but the "idea" 
of it still remains to form a grammatical sentence. Thus, we have 
to try to locate another word within the same sentence which the 
poet refers to in this ellipsis--and so we go to two other words, 
first "steep" and then "waters." If we now go to a dictionary, we 
find that "steep" means (at least one of the meanings most appropriate 
to this context) a liquid in which something is steeped. If the 
students have answered the first part of this discussion, they will 
bring out that to make tea, one uses hot water in which one puts 
either tea bags or tea leaves. The action of the water on the tea-- 
bringout out the flavor--is called steeping. Finally, then, we can 
suggest that the poet is mildly suggesting that the shepherd's life 
is immersed, saturated, within a larger context of a "dreamland," 
the "waters of no-more-pain." Notice how the poet has prepared us 
for this metaphor in the first stanza by saying that the old shepherd 
is "drenched with dew." He is literally immersed or soaked with a 
liquid (which is "naturally" provided, considering the fact that dew 
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frequently comes in the evening) and now that "liquid" is used 
figuratively. This is reinforced by the term "waters" in the 
second line of the last stanza. 


15. We thus have the major image of a homeward-traveling shepherd, 
accompanied in the traditional way by a dog as old as he. Both 
are traveling towards places of rest which the poet suggests will 
be a final resting place. This image thus suggests the metaphor 
of a man who has immersed himself completely in life and is now 
ready to "rest, and rest, and rest again." 


16. Ask them now to relate the time of the setting--evening--with this 
image--and metaphor--of the shepherd. The times of the day-- 
morning, noon, afternoon, or evening, and night are often used to 
represent the times of a man's life: youth, middle age, old age, 
death. Seasons are also used similarly: spring, summer, fall, 
and winter. In fact, so suggestive is this cycle that it has been 
used in almost all of man's literature from the earliest times 
onward. It has become a mythic or archetypal image. But this 
period of life is a natural life; thus, if one lives a serene, 
good life, as this shepherd has done, his old age will be serene 
and "good" as well. Night is the natural sequence to evening; 
death is the natural sequence to old age. And Walter De la Mare 
quietly suggests that the shepherd will welcome the final rest. 
The mood is quiet, therefore, and there is a certain feeling of 
"soodness," peacefulness, serenity, appropriateness, or fitness 
in this poem. All this, of course, as we have seen, is supported 
by all the details of the major image and the metaphorical extension 
of the image. 


If there is time, read to the students the second poem by De la Mare, 
"Summer Evening." Ask them to write, in one paragraph, an answer to this 
question: "In lines one through seven, the poet gives us a catalogue or 
listing of various things. Then in his last line he presents a different 
thing; it is not part of the listing at all. It seems, rather, to be a 
kind of summing up or comment on the listing that precedes it. How is this 
comment of the last line related to the listing of things preceding it? 

(If need be, you can explain further what is meant by the term "related.") 


Allow the students the rest of the period if there is time, to work on 
this. Ask them to have it done by next period. It will be handed in at the 
beginning of the period. Remind them of whatever amenities of writing you 
have expected of them in other contexts. 


DAY 6 


The students are to hand in their short paragraphs at the beginning of 
the period. If possible the teacher should have them corrected by tomorrow's 
class in order that the short discussion of this poem will have more meaning 
for their writing. The discussion centered on this poem can be fairly short 
because it is a relatively simple poem. Center the discussion around the 
following statements and questions: 
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1. We suggested yesterday that there is a catalogue or listing of 
things in this poem. Can anyone tell me what this catalogue 
consists of? 


Each item in the catalogue suggests a domestic or “homey” scene. 
Animals only are included in the list: cat, dog, cows, horse-- 
which might suggest a rural scene. 


2. How is the last line, we asked yesterday, related to this list 
of animals? 


Each of the animals is supposedly doing that which it does each 
evening: the cat and dog are eating their evening meal; the cows 
are at rest in the fields; and the horse also is enjoying its 
evening meal after possibly doing its share of the work of the day. 


3. Does this suggest a peaceful and quiet scene? Is this the kind 
of scene suggested in the other poem? 


The other poem has the further suggestion that the death of the day 
in the evening represents the. evening-death of the old shepherd. 
There is no such suggestion in "Summer Evening." 


4, As the situation with the class warrants, you may continue this 
discussion with additional questions. The essential thing is to 
build up the contrast with the first poem. 


As soon as this discussion is finished, pass out William Wordsworth's 
poem, "It Is A Beauteous Evening." Before you start asking the students 
questions, set the scene for them. Tell them that the poet, in this poem. 
but not necessarily when he wrote the poem, is standing on the beach at 
Calais, France, looking across the English Channel at England where he is 
from. It is in the autum of 1802; walking along the beach with him is his 
daughter. From the title itself which, as in many poems of this type, is 
taken from the first line of the poem, we know that it is evening. Ask the 
students, while you read the poem aloud to them, to keep in mind De la Mare's 
two poems about evening. Ask if they notice any similarities between this 
poem and the two poems. After reading the poem aloud, ask them the fol- 
lowing questions: 


1. If we look at the first major comment by the poet--to where he 
pauses at the semi-colon--we notice that he suggests a number of 
things about the evening. Can anyone point them out for us? 


First, it is a calm evening. It is also a "free" evening. Third, 
it is a "holy time." 


2. We can imagine quite well what is meant by "calm" but is there 
anything particular about the evening being "free?" 


Once again, looking at the etymology of this word, we see that it 
comes from the Anglo-Saxon word meaning something on the order of 
not being in bondage and hence noble; it has come to have the 
meaning of not being burdened by obligations, not constrained, thus 
independent and unhindered. 
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Wordsworth then describes the evening as being a "holy time." 
Does he reinforce or describe further what he means by "holy 
time?” 


He does by comparing the evening to a Nun who is lost in the 
adoration of a divine being. She is breathless because for 
the Nun contemplation of the divine being is a beautiful and 
rapturous experience. Wordsworth thus reinforces in two 
different "areas" to suggest the total silence of this time 
and to indicate that there is almost something religious 
about the moment. That is, the moment calls up feelings 
within the poet which are religious, and the image of the Nun 
at prayer echoes, in a way, his own personal convictions gen- 
erated by the moment. 


Does the next sentence--from semicolon to semicolon--carry on 
this same feeling of the poet's? 


The next sentence (11.3-4) presents a rather close image of 
the sunset with somewhat of the poet's projected feelings 

upon it. It is a "broad sun" because one can observe that 
when the sun sets on a clear evening, it seems to "flatten 
out" on the horizon (some of the students may be sufficiently 
knowledgeable in natural science to bring out how the light 
rays are bent more as they pass through more of the earth's 
atmosphere, etc.). "Tranquility" again brings out the meaning 
of calmness, serenity, peacefulness; but it is the tranquility 
of the sun: thus the sun itself is the source of the moment 
reflected in the speaker-poet. 


Does the image in line five suggest anything to you? 


Line five presents the image of a gentle being hovering over 
another being of whom it is taking care; it suggests the mother 
bending over her baby. Note that Wordsworth uses the word 
"broods." We thus have the image of a gentle heaven hovering 
over and protecting the Sea; but we also have--as an additional 
meaning to the word--a heaven which is also thinking profoundly 
over the Sea, perhaps with some anxiety. 


We then go from a contemplation of the heavens with its sunset 
to a comment upon the Sea itself in 11.6-8. The transition 

for this is provided by the poet within the poem by the nature 
of his perception. Does he suggest that the Sea is as "tranquil" 
as the sun or as "gentle" as the heavens? If not, what is the 
difference? 


Although there is a certain amount of animism in Wordsworth's 
description of the sun and the heavens, there is even more in 
his comment upon the Sea. He calls it a "mighty Being" who 

is “awake” and who "sound(s) like thunder." He is first of 
all describing the noise that the great sea makes as it swells 
upon the beach. But he is also giving to that Sea qualities 
which literally the sea does not have. As he did with the sun 
and the heavens, then, he is giving it some qualities of life. 
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Are there any particular qualities of this life which would 
differentiate it from, say, the life of a human being? 


He uses two words--eternal and everlastingly--which suggest 

a timelessness not usually ascribed to the life of mortal man. 
This timelessness, coupled with the preceding portions of the 
poem, suggests that there is a divine being as part of nature 
or, in fact, which permeates all of nature. (This is, of 
course, an expression of Wordsworth's pantheism, but you 
needn't call up this term for the students unless you think it 
is appropriate. ) 


Does Wordsworth continue with this description of the evening 
or does he turn to something else? 


He turns to his daughter, obviously. 
And what does he have to say about her or to her? 


By observing this beautiful evening, Wordsworth becomes infused 
with the feeling of a divine nature. His daughter appears to 

be untouched by the solemnity of the occasion. (She is, perhaps, 
skipping along the side of the sea as many children do. ) 


But is she really? 


It is only by appearance that she is not. For Wordsworth, and 
probably for most adults, it takes a moment such as this for 
him to become aware of the divine nature of all things. His 
daughter, because she is young, is continually in the presence 
of divine nature; therefore, a moment such as this is not 
necessary for her to be aware of divinity because it is about 
her all the time. He tells her (and us) that "thou liest in 
Abraham's bosom all the year." This image reminds us of the 
story in the Bible (Luke 16:22) where Lazarus was carried up 
to heaven by the angels and was seen to lie in Abraham's 
bosom. As Lazarus was a good man and aware of the diving 
nature of things, so Wordsworth's daughter is, the poet tells 
us. This image also echoes the previous image of the heavens' 
mothering the sea. 


Wordsworth has presented us another "picture" of evening. Can 
we compare this "picture" with the other two given by Walter 
De la Mare? 


In their peacefulness, serenity, etc., they are all comparable. 
Wordsworth, however, attributes a more religious feeling which 
is generated by the contemplation of the beauty of evening. 

This is, he says, a timeless or eternal thing; remember that 

De la Mare uses the evening to suggest the morality of man. 
(Notice also that De la Mare's images are presented largely in 
colors or "pictures." Wordsworth's image, while it does present 
a picture," emphasizes more the sounds or non-sounds of the 
evening. An image is a configuration of words used by the poet 
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to appeal to or make an impact upon one or more of our senses. 
We can "see things, smell things, hear things," etc., by reading 
what the poet has written. ) 


12. Once again, carry on this discussion further if need be. This 
last discussion question is especially important, and the students 
should thoroughly compare and contrast these three poems--es- 
pecially "Nod." 


We'll discuss in class one more poem which presents an image of a sunset 
or evening. This is Cummings' poem, "Sunset." Tell the students that 
Cummings, a modern American writer, also wants to present a picture of a 
sunset. As we read the previous three poems we noticed that the way in which 
each poet describes the evening or sunset gives us some awareness of how he 
feels. Not only does this describe that particular event or time of day but 
it also enlarges the communication to other experiences. De la Mare, for 
example, goes on to make the comparison of the evening to the "evening" of 
a man's life; Wordsworth turns from the contemplation of the beautiful 
evening to a comment on the divine nature of his daughter. Cummings may 
also, in addition to "picturing" the sunset, be informing us of something 
else as well, although at this point we can't be sure. Once again, read 
the poem aloud to the class as they follow along with the copy of the poem 
in front of them. It is suggested that in your reading you pause after 
the following words: silver, litanies, rose, bells, and finally, after the 
-S. Then proceed with the following questions and comments to discuss this 
more difficult poem: 


1. Are there any "clues" in the poem to indicate to some extent 
where the speaker of this poem is? 


With such terms as "spires," "Bells," and "sea," we might 
assume that we are near some church which is near some sea. 


2. What is the first "picture" that the poet gives us? 


It is the image of the color that the sun's rays make as they 
light upon the silver spires of the church. But it is made 
indirectly, or rather, there is an additional image brought 
into the primary image. Notice that the poet uses the terms 
"stinging" and "swarms;" these two terms plus the term "gold" 
which also, don't forget, is the color of the sun's rays on 
the spires, force us to bring to mind another image: the 
image of bees swarming upon an object and stinging that object. 


3. We have, then, within one image two "references." The first 
is the physical description which the poet sees as the rays of 
the sun light upon the silver spires. The second reference is 
contained by the combination of words suggesting to us that 
the poet is comparing indirectly this physical description with 
a swarm of bees. Both "references" have to "work" (function). 
"Stinging" works, of course, with the image of the bees; does 
it "work" with the physical description? 


Since the gold rays are swarming over the silver spires and 
since the poet has described the gold as "stinging," then in 
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some ways the gold has to be stinging the silver spires. Gold, 
in contrast with silver, is a more vibrant color; it is more 
alive (especially when the bee image is overlaid on it) than 
silver; it carries with it a sense of life. In the poet's 
view, by contrasting the two colors as he does, the swarming 
gold rays of the setting sun "sting" to life the cool, silver 
spires. 


In addition to the above, does the "stinging/gold" "do" 
anything else? 


In order to keep in parallel structure, we can also suggest that 
the verb "chants" has as its subject the preceding subject 
"stinging/gold." This "stinging/gold" also "chants the litanies." 
Iitanies are special prayers where the clergy and congregation 
alternate in reciting and responding. When the prayers are 
chanted they are sung in a monotone with little variation in tone. 
We have the parallel for litanies in the sun's rays striking the 
silver spires and being reflected: as the minister intones the 
prayer and the prayer is reflected back by the congregation, so 
the golden rays of the sun are reflected back by the silver spires. 


We now have a switch in the focus of the poet's attention. First 
we had the "stinging/gold" "doing" two things: swarming and 
chanting. Now the focus is upon the great bells of the church. 
What are they doing? 


They are ringing out for evening prayers, perhaps for vespers. 


Cummings uses a rather unusual word (at least in this position) 
when he speaks of the ringing bells. What is this word, why does 
it seem to be unusual, and why do you think the poet wanted to 
use this particular word in this position? 


It is perhaps a good time to point out that in many poems, 
perhaps more so in modern poetry, often words or groups of words 
are not used in a logical or rational order (you should explain 
thoroughly these two terms). By this we do not mean the poet 
does not order his words as carefully; rather, we mean that 
there is another basis for that order. "Rose," as Cumming uses 
it, has little of what we might call rational order, and so we 
have to select another ordering principle. The basis for this 
order might be on sound (which we've looked at briefly at the 
beginning of this unit), it might be on the ordering of one's 
feelings (one's emotions), it might be on the "picture" or image 
that it makes, and so on. There is, then, in Cummings' use of 
this word an order which might be suggested as being strictly 
sound. If we sound it out again, we notice that it has the 

same beginning sound as the word "ringing." We often notice 
that there is a certain "ring" (or order) to words when they 
begin with the same sounds: flickering fireflies are flying 
feverishly--this is, of course, highly exaggerated. We note 
also that when we read this line with "feeling," the wide open 
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o" sound of "rose" tends to get slightly pronounced; this might 
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suggest the resonating sounds of the bells themselves (but do 

not go overboard and suggest that they strictly mimic the sounds; 
it is the nature of the sounds that it suggests). Also, previous- 
ly we had placed a great deal of emphasis on two colors: gold 
and silver; here we have a third color to contrast with the first 
two. Cummings' view of sunset and its emotional impact on him 

is indeed colorful; when one emphasizes so much color there is 
almost always a vital sense of life present in the poet's view. 
The color itself very indirectly might suggest the color of 

the bells in the light of the reddening sunset. Thus, we do 

not have a rational basis for the use of "rose" in this context, 
but we do have an order based on sound, on image, and on emotional 
impact that color and sound have on the poet's view. 


The poet now makes another comment on the bells. Is it the same 
"kind" of comment as he had just made? 


It seems apparent that he is juxtaposing a comment on the bells 
based on the context in which he both hears and sees them ringing 
out for evening prayers. Strictly speaking, church bells are 
large ungainly things which sway either majestically or awkwardly, 
depending upon one's set at the time towards them. They are, as 
Cummings says, fat; they are also "lewd," meaning somewhat 
indecent. They can be lewd only in the context in which Cummings 
sees them. They are contained within (tall) silver spires which 
in the light of sunset goldenly shimmer. They are objects of 
beauty and grace. But within them they contain these other 
objects which seem somewhat out of place in this otherwise 
beautiful and emotionally moving scene. 


Finally, Cummings presents a fourth image. How is this image 
"ordered?" 


Interestingly enough, "tall" comes from a Middle English word 
meaning dexterous or seemly which, in turn, comes from an Anglo- 
Saxon word meaning swift or prompt. Cummings may or may not be 
using this word here with a precise reference towards the his- 
torical meaning of the word, but even so, his modification of 
wind as "tall" would suggest an importance not held by an 
"ordinary" wind. This is justified by noticing what this wind 
does: Dreams are normally important, for they not only are 

the uncontrolled images which come to us as we sleep. They are 
also the visions we have of beautiful things, the things we 
would like to see in the world, the world itself as we would 
like it to be instead of what it is. Once again, then, we have 
an image with two equally valid references: the sea coming out 
of the west, perhaps bringing the dreams of sleep; and the dreams 
that eome to the imagination of a sensitive person. 


What, now, seems to be the final effect of the poem as a whole 
after we have looked at some of the parts (you should probably 
read the poem aloud once again)? 


We have a close and accurate observation of a scene that a 
man sees. There is an emotional impact based on colors, sounds, 
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and rhythms of the poem. This impact is not a simple one but 
rather complex as the poet presents a complex mixture of images. 
Therefore, the reaction, as it should be, is also complex and 
varied. 


10. We have now read four poems, each presenting the image of 
evening or sunset. Arrange all four poems in front of you on 
the desk so that you can quickly see each one. Let's try to 
compare and make contrasts from one to another on the fol- 
lowing points: 


a. setting (where each seems to be) 

b. colors used 

ec. sounds used 

d. kinds of objects used in each scene 

e. final effect (possibly "meaning") of each entire poem 


(Be careful of the term "meaning." We do not want the students 
to believe that all or any poems have "messages" or moral 
teachings which the reader has to ferret out. What is meant 

is that the poems should be compared/contrasted in terms of 
experience which each provides. ) 


The discussion of these two poems most likely cannot be completed within 
one class period. The second poem especially requires a great deal of 
discussion. In the questions and comments above, it seems at times as if 
you should be telling the students a great deal. It is necessary in the 
nature of writing this discussion down that it be so written; but as has 
been emphasized (perhaps too much for your taste) before, the students 
should bring up these points of discussion through their own participation. 
"Answers" are suggested here only to indicate to some extent the way in 
which you should direct their discussion. It would be quite valueless to 
read off each question and then read off immediately each answer. The 
students are to discover the "answers" for themselves as much as possible; 
and only when they become completely bogged down and stymied are you to 
suggest further areas of consideration based on what has been written in 
this outline. Further points of consideration tects be made by you as 
you "feel" the class coming along. 


DAY 7 


Complete the discussion of the poems presented yesterday. Considering 
the difficulty of Cummings' poem, there is a good chance that at least half 
the period today is necessary to complete it. Don't be too alarmed at this; 
just adapt other materials presented in this unit to fit in the time re- 
maining. If you have finished grading the papers which the students handed 
in yesterday, return them. Take time to explain any corrections and comments 
you have made on the papers. Your comments on the papers should focus on 
how the students were able to relate a line of De la Mare's poem to the 
catalogue which he presents. Perception by the students of this relationship 
is of primary importance in this assignment. Since the previous days have 
been filled with intense discussion of poems, and since the discussion of 
Cummings' poem needs considerable time, this would be a good day in which to 
get caught up. 
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Therefore, some of the period should be spent in finishing the Cummings' 
poem. The rest of the period should be spent in discussing the papers 
which you have handed back. (If you have been unable to finish them for 
today, then proceed on tomorrow's work and leave some time tomorrow or the 
next day for this activity.) Read some of the papers (with or without 
indicating the students’ names) which, in your opinion, have shown ade- 
quately this relationship. Discuss some of the mistakes some of the others 
made (either in reasoning or in their presentation). Above all, by 
bringing in the students' own work into a serious discussion of the assign- 
ment, you will be suggesting to them that their work is and should be 
seriously considered in reading poetry. Get them to react to what the other 
students have written by agreeing with the papers and further reinforcing 
the argument or by contradicting the arguments and presenting their own 
rationale for the difference of opinion. In this discussion the students 
should always support themselves by closely examining the text and drawing 
their support from the poem itself. Be wary of arguments which depend on 
proofs altogether outside the poem itself. The discussion should reveal a 
great deal both for the student and you about the process which they have 
used in drawing relationships. It should be a "free-wheeling" discussion 
therefore. 


DAY 8 


After the discussions of the difficult poem by Cummings and the papers 
of the students, pass out the poem by Merrill Moore, "Shot Who? Jim Lane!" 
Once again, have either a student read it (if he has prepared for the 
reading) or you read it aloud to the students. You might just briefly 
mention that the poet is a man who once lived in the South, who went to 
school in Nashville, and is said to have written thousands of small poems 
like the one we're reading (Louis Untermeyer points out that he had written 
about 50,000 sonnets by the time he was thirty-seven; he died in 1957 at 
the age of fifty-five). This is obviously a much different kind of poem 
from the ones we've just been reading. The emphasis will be on the poet's 
use of figurative language (although the use of images can be thought of in 
a sense of being the poet's use of figurative language), and how he uses it 
to make comparisons with known things to add depth and meaning. ‘The approach 
will not be altogether different from the approach used up to this time. A 
further note on this poem: you will notice that two lines are numbered with 
an "a." For purposes of possible reference to the specific line, it has been 
so numbered, but you will notice that the number of total lines is fourteen. 
This is a sonnet; it utilizes, more or less, the four quatrains and the 
couplet of the Shakespearian sonnet, but the quatrains have the rhyme scheme 
of the first part of the Italian sonnet (the first one, for example, rhyming 
abba). Thus, Moore has taken at least two of the characteristics of the two 
traditional sonnet forms and has combined them. His line lengths also are 
not strictly in the traditional form. He has, then, written a sonnet which 
is uniquely his own "kind" and yet which has some of the characteristic 
features of the traditional sonnets. (All of this you need not mention to 
the students, but there may be a few who might recognize the similarity of 
this poem to others they have read in the past and should they question you 
on it, you can then explain the form somewhat as written here.) You can 
begin the discussion using these questions as a basis (not all will have 
the answers here): 
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First of all, after listening to the entire poem and reading 
along, what has happened? 


Who does the speaker sound like? Do you think the speaker of 
the poem (the person telling us the poem) was a friend of Jim 
Iane? Do you think that the speaker is someone who had known 
Jim Lane quite well? How do we get this impression? (Point 
out specific places in the poem.) 


The action begins rather quickly. Why do you suppose the poet 
wanted to "jump" right into this action? Why doesn't he give us 
more of a background leading up to the shooting of Jim Iane? For 
example, why doesn't he tell us it was during an argument that 
Jim Lane was killed? 


For that matter, do we really know in what context Jim Lane was 
killed? Might it not be during a war that he was killed? What 
makes you think that it was not during a war but perhaps during 
a private fight that he was killed? Once again, try to draw 
your reasons from the text itself. 


At any rate, by the time we get to the "scene," Jim Lane has 

been shot. ‘The poet right away makes a comparison of his falling 
down to something. What is the comparison? Does this comparison 
"make sense" to you? 


What does it mean when we read that there seemed to be nothing 
but "weak lies" holding up the "toughened posts?" Is this 
literally true or is there some other sense in which the poet 
uses this expression which is true? 


" 


Have lies, even "weak lies," ever been known to "hold up" anything 


before that you know of? 


What happens if something is being held up by lies and then some- 
one finds out about the lies? Is this what the poet is then 
telling us about Jim Lane? 


With what you answered in the above question in mind, what might 
we tentatively say about the speaker's attitude or feelings 
towards Jim Lane? 


Notice that in lines 4-5 the poet says that "suddenly someone 
had found out all that was true about them." Does this mean 
that Jim Iane's whole life was a "lie" up to this point? 


Not directly because notice that he has begun this with an "as if." 
But there is a strong hint that it is so, particularly when we go 
further on in the poem. 


The poet makes a second comparison but this time it's a contrast 
that he presents. What is being compared and what are the contrasts? 


Why doesn't the poet just present the second part of the contrast-- 
that is, compare Jim Iane's falling with the "frail staff"--instead 
of first bringing in the image of the oak tree and then the "frail 
staff?" 
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13. Notice how Merrill Moore separates.line nine from all the others. 
Notice also that it's a complete sentence ending with a period. 
Why do you think he has separated it so completely? What effect 
has it on both the reading of the poem and listening to it being 
read? 


14. Is it somewhat exaggerated to say that unless bullets were gold 
they could not "find him"--that is, kill him? What does this 
kind of expression tell us about Jim Iane? 


15. In line eleven the poet uses the word "they" when he says, "That 
when they came toward him..." Who are "they?" Is it necessary 
for us to know who "they" are? Why or why not? 


16. There is one more comparison that Jim Lane through the speaker of 
the poem makes about himself and someone else. Point out first 
what is meant by the actions of the cat itself and then show how 
the actions of the "barn-yard cat" are meant to tell us something 
about Jim Lane. 


17. Now that we have gone through the entire poem, what can we say 
about Jim Lane? What kind of man did he seem to be? What might 
the speaker think or feel of him? Is your response here the same 
as when you first read and heard the poem and before we began to 
discuss it? If your mind has changed,what was brought out in the 
poem to help change your mind? 


18. Do all these comparisons, this rather different use of language 
help you in better understanding Jim Lane? 


19. Do you think you could describe and explain someone--say, the 
person sitting next to you--first in "straight" language and 
then trying to make comparisons with something else? 


20. If you are trying to describe the "personality" of the person, did 
you find it easier to use more figurative language--make more com- 
parisons, that is? What might this say about people's (not just 
poet's) use of comparisons? 


If you wish you might use some of the preceding questions as a writing 
assignment, especially, perhaps, such questions as eighteen through twenty. 
These need not necessarily be graded but some of the better ones could be 
read aloud to the rest of the class. The students should recognize that all 
_ people use comparisons of the known with the unknown, or to make the known 
even better known, by using comparisons of one kind or the other. It is 
often difficult to "describe" another person's emotional makeup without 
using comparisons. And most frequently the best "kinds," the ones which 
"work," are those which use concrete examples for the comparison. 


If you have given them a written exercise you can give them the rest of 
this hour in which to work on their papers. Otherwise you can go directly 
to the next poem. This is a considerably different poem from Moore's 
poem; there is relatively little action, for one thing. What it presents 
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is a solitary man confronted by scenes in his life of living alone. Each is 
an "image" in itself; but there are two separate groupings of images which 
are then contrasted with each other. In a sense, then, we are trying to 
present in this poem vividly recognized images which employ some figurative 
language (such as similes, etc. ) which are then played off against each 
other. You can proceed with the following questions: 


1. In line one we are immediately told that the poem is going to 
be "about" a "lonely man." Has the title helped us in determining 


why he is lonely? 


2. In one rather distant way this poem is similar to another we have 
looked at during this unit. What other poem is it and where is 
the similarity? 


Walter De la Mare's "Summer AVERIESy Both use a catalogue or a 
listing of images. 


3. There might be some confusion over the word "moves" which is used 
in lines one and nine. Does it mean actually that the lonely man 
is placed from one place to another? Can you use the term “moves” 
in the same way it is used in this poem? 


4, Let's look first at the section of the poem from lines one 
through eight. What does each of these images (four of then, 
each described in two lines ) refer to? 


5. Are they principally color images, touch images, smell images, 
or sound images? 


6. Notice, then, that they are all sounds. What is producing the 
sounds? Are they loud or quiet sounds? 


[T.- Now look at the second section of the poem from lines nine through 
sixteen (and notice how the poem does section off like this; ex- 
plain how it does.) What kinds of sounds are these? Loud? Soft? 
What is producing these sounds? 


8. We have now eight sound images total, two "groups" of four each. 
Could we say that the one group balances off the other? Do they, 
in other words, present contrasting groups of images? 


9. When we contrast these two "groups" we find that the lonely man, 
the hermit, is "moved" by one group of sounds and not the other. 
Does the poet directly tell us why this is so? 


10. If the poet does not tell us directly so, are we left in the dark 
(notice the use of figurative language) about why he is "moved" 
by one and not the other? Discuss the nature of sounds in each 
group and why he might be "moved" by one group and not the other. 


This is where speculative inference comes in. 
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11. Finally, does this poem make a "comment" (and notice how very 
indirectly it is) on the life of the hermit? 


Once again, it is very likely that the discussion of these two poems might 
overlap into the next period. 


DAY 9 


Complete the discussion from yesterday if necessary. This day has been 
kept free from any further poems for study for a number of reasons. First, 
should the timetable from the first day to this be thrown off by extended 
discussions at any point, this day will be a "buffer" to ensure that 
discussion will not be choked off and yet that the unit will be ended in 
two weeks. Second, it will be a good time to go over some of the poems the 
students have had some difficulty with and review some of the more important 
points of each. The principles" of structure of each poem could be gone 
over as a sort of review. Third, it will give the students some time to 
review for tomorrow's test on their own. Tell them that they will be taking 
a short essay test tomorrow. They will look at one poem they have not read 
during the unit and they will try to "discuss" it in much the same manner as 
we have discussed various poems during this unit. If they have kept notes 
they might find it helpful to reread the poems we have looked at to refresh 
their memories as far as approach and discussion to each went. They should 
be reminded, of course, to be provided with pencils and paper on which to 
peas their "discussion" (unless you want to provide special lined paper for 
them ). 


After you have commented upon (and there should be some for each paper) 
and graded each test, save the test papers for the Curriculum Center. The 
test itself is provided among the student materials. 

DAY 10 


Unit Test. 
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HANDOUT 1 


O WHAT IS THAT SOUND 
W. H. Auden 


O what is that sound which so thrills the ear 
Down in the valley drumming, drumming? 
Only the scarlet soldiers, dear, 
The soldiers coming. 


O what is that light I see flashing so clear 
Over the distance brightly, brightly? 
Only the sun on their weapons, dear, 
As they step lightly. 


O what are they doing with all thet gear 

What are they doing this morning,this morning? 
Only their usual manoeuvres, dear, 

Or perhaps a warning. 


O why have they 1¢ft the road down there, 
Why are they suddenly wheeling, wheeling? 
Perhaps a change in their orders, dear. 
Why are you kneeling? 


C haven't they stopped for the doctor's care, 
Haven't they reined their horses, their horses 
Why, they are none of them wounded, dear, 
None of these forces. 


O is it the parson they want, with white hair, 
fs it the. narson,. is it.«is,162 

No, they are passing his gateway, dear, 
Without a visit. 


O it must be the farmer who lives so near. 
it must be the farmer so cunning, so cunning? 


They have passed the farmyard already, dear, 


And now they are running 


O where are you going? Stay with me here: 

Where the vows you swore deceiving, deceiving? 
No, I promised to love you, dear, 

But I must be leaving. 


O it's broken the lock and splintered the door, 


O it's the gate where they're turning, turning; 


Their boots are heavy on the floor 
And their eyes are burning. 
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HANDOUT 2 


DEATH AT SUPPERTIME 


Phyllis McGinley 


Between the dark and the daylight, 


When th the night is is beginning to" Lower, 


eee ee ee ee 


Then endeth the skipping and skating, 
The giggles, the tantrums, and tears, 
When, the innocent voices abating, 
Alert grow the innocent ears. 


The little boys leap from the stairways 
Girls lay down their dolls on the dot, 

For promptly at five o'er the airways 
Comes violence geared to the tot. 


Comes murder, comes arson, come G-men 
Pursuing unspeakable spies; 

Come gangsters and tough-talking he-men 
With six-shooters strapped to their thighs; 


Comes the corpse in the dust, comes the dictum 
"Ya' better start singing', ya' rat!" 

While the torturer leers at his victin, 
Tac killer unleashes his gat. © 


With mayhem the twilight is reeling. 

Blood spatters; the tommy guns bark. 
Hands reach for the sky or the ceiling 

As the degger strikes home in the dark. 


Ard lo! with what rapturous wonder 
The little ones hark to each tale 

Of gambler shot down with his plunder 
Or outlaw abducting the mail. 


Between the news and the tireless 
Conmercials, ¥ while tel tempers turn sour, 
Comes a season of ho: horror by wireless 


Meinat is known as the Children's Hour. 
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HANDOUT 3 


NOD 
Walter De la Mare 


Softly along the road of evening, 
In a twilight dim with rose, 

Wrinkled with age, and drenched with dew 
Old Nod, the shepherd, goes. 


His drowsy flock streams on before hin, 
Their fleeces charged with gold, 

To where the sun's last beam leans low 
On Nod the shepherd's fold. 


The hedge is quick and green with briar, 
From their sand the conies creep; 

And all the birds that fly in heaven 
Flock singing home to skeep. 


His lambs outnumber a noon's roses, 
Yet, when night's shadows fall, 

His blind old sheep-dog, Slumber-soon, 
Misses not one of all. 


His are the quiet steeps of dreamland, 
The waters of no-more-pain; 

His ram's bell rings ‘neath an arch of stars, 
"Rest, rest, and rest again.” 


SUMMER EVENING 
Walter De la Mare 


The sandy cat by the Farmer's chair 
Mews at his knee for dainty fare; 
Old Rover in his moss-greened house 
Mumbles a bone, and barks at a mouse. 
In the dewy fields the cattle lie 
Chewing the cud ‘neath a fading sky. 
Dobbin at manger pulls his hay 

Gone is another summer's day. 
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HANDOUT 4 


IT IS A BEAUTEOUS EVENING 
William Wordsworth 


It is a beauteous evening, calm and free, 

The holy time is quiet as a Nun 

Breathless with adoration; the broad sun 

Is sinking down in its tranquility 

The gentleness of Heaven broods o'er the Sea; 
Listen! the mighty Being is awake, 

And doth with his eternal motion make 

A sound like thunder--everlastingly. 

Dear Child: dear Girl: that walkest with me here, 
If thou appear untouched by solemn thought, 
Thy nature is not therefore less divine: 

Thou liest in Abraham's bosom all the year; 
And worship'st at the Temple's inner shrine, 
God being with thee when we know it not. 


ok. 
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HANDOUT 5 


SUNSET 
e. e. cummings 


stinging 
gold swarms 
upon the spires 
silver 

chants the litanies the 
great bells are ringing with rose 
the lewd fat bells 


and a tall 
wind 
is dragging 
the 
sea 
with 


dream 


-S 
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HANDOUT 6 


SHOT WHO? JIM LANE! 
Merrill Moore 


When he was shot he toppled to the ground 
As if the toughened posts that were his thighs 
Had felt that all thatheld them up were lies, 
Weak lies, that suddenly someone had found 
Out all that was true about them. 

It did not seem 
Like the crashing of a stalwart forest oak 
But like a frail staff that a sharp wind broke 
Or something insubstantial in a dream. 


I never thought Jim Lane would fall like that. 


He'd sworn that bullets must be gold to find him; 
That when they came toward him he made them mind him 
By means he knew, 

just as a barn-yard cat 
Can keep a pack of leaping dogs at bay 
By concentrating and looking a certain way. 
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HANDOUT 7 


THE HERMIT 
W. H. Davies 


What moves that lonely man is not the boom 

Of waves that break against the cliff so strong; 
Nor roar of thunder, when that traveling voice 

Is caught by rocks that carry far along. 


‘Tis not the groan of oak tree in its prime. 

When lightning striKes its solid heart to dust 
Nor frozen pond when, melted by the sun, 

It suddenly doth break its sparkling crust. 


What moves that man is when the blind bat taps 
His window where he sits alone at night; 

Or when the small bird sounds like some great beast 
Among the dead, dry leaves so frail and light; 


Or when the moths on his night-pillow beat 

Such heavy blows he fears they'll break his bones; 
Or when a mouse inside the papered walls, 

Comes like a tiger crunching through the stones, 


OT 


HANDOUT 8 
UNIT TEST \ 


ARCHIBALD"S EXAMPLE 
Edwin Arlington Robinson 


Old Archibald, in his eternal chair, 

Where trespassers, whatever their degree, 
Were soon frowned out again, was looking off 
Across the clover when he said to me: 


"My green hill yonder, where the sun goes down 
Without a scratch, was once inhabited 

By trees that injured him--an evil trash 

That made a cage, and held him while he bled. 


"Gone fifty years, I see them as they were 
Before they fell. ‘They were a crooked lot 
To spoil my sunset, and I saw no time 

In fifty years for crooked things to rot. 


"Trees, yes: but not a service or a joy 

To God or man, for they were thieves of light. 
So down they came. Nature and I looked on, 
And we were glad when they were out of sight. 


"Trees are like men, sometimes; and that being so, 
So much for that," He twinkled in his chair, 

And looked across the clover to the place 

That he remembered when the trees were there. 


1. Archibald describes two major images in conflict. Describe 
what they are and indicate how and why they (according to 
Archibald) are in conflict. 


2. Is this whole poem about Archibald himself or about the 
images he describes? Discuss. 


UNIT IV: PERCEIVING RELATIONSHIPS: B 


ONE WEEK 


DAY 1 


TO THE TEACHER 


The one-week unit which you are about to begin is designed to 
review concepts introduced in Unit I--Perceiving Relationships I. 


Since the relational patterns stressed during the first two weeks 
are a common focus of all the units--even though the content of the units 
becomes progressively more abstract--it is important that the students be 
reoriented to the materials of the initial weeks. 


Therefore, it is the intent of this unit to repeat much of the 
instruction undertaken in the first unit. Hopefully, the teacher will be 
able to reduce the problem of boredom to a minimum by using blackboard 
techniques which are similar in purpose to those for which the transparen- 
cies in Unit I were designed. In other words, the teacher has the op- 
portunity during most of this week to use his own creative methods for the 
purpose of reinforcing concepts previously encountered by the students. 


The first four.days of the unit will be composed of directions which 
refer teachers to sections of Unit I which should be reviewed. The teacher 
should feel free to repeat the use of those visuals which were used in 
connection with Unit I. 


DAY 1 


Before beginning today's lesson the teacher should re-read the 
Introduction and the material of Days 1 and 2 in Unit 1. 


1. Begin by reviewing with the students such terms as 


A thorough discussion of these terms will be found in the first two days 
OL Uniul Ll. 


2. When students have been familiarized with the above terms, they 
are ready to demonstrate what they have remembered about basic or linear 
relationships. At this time, the teacher should draw some sort of non- 
verbal figure on the blackboard--for example: 
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Tell students that the above figure is to be viewed in a perfect 
geometric CONTEXT. That is, they should regard the figure as a perfect 
circle, bisected by two lines. Then erase all but one quadrant of the 
circle thusly: 


Now ask students to state some hypotheses about the nature of the 
quadrant. What, in other words, can the students say about the quadrant? 
(They might state one of the following hypotheses. The relational pattern 
which forms the basis of each hypothesis follows. In each case the 
hypotheses can be verified. Note how the level of abstraction increases. ) 


HYPOTHESIS RELATIONAL PATTERN MEANS OF VERIFICATION 
1. The quadrant is There are four quadrants counting 
1/4 of a circle in a circle; one would 
be 1/4 of a circle 
2. The quadrant is The lines which border measurement and 
equal in size to each individual quadrant area computation 
the other three are the lines which form 
the edge of adjoining 
quadrants 
3. The quadrant con- There are 360 degrees in measurement by a 
tains 90 degrees a full circle. Since the protractor 


quadrant is 1/4 of a full 
circle, it should contain 
90 degrees 


3. As a means of reviewing the linear relationship on the verbal level, 
the teacher may distribute Handout A. Explain to students that this handout 


contains a paragraph from The Red Badge of Courage. 


| hk, After students have been given the handout, impart the following 
instructions: 


"This exercise is designed to test your ability to perceive basic, 
linear relationships. You are to read the paragraph carefully at this time.' 
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(After students complete the reading of the paragraph, continue with the 
following directions: ) 


"Now that you have read the paragraph carefully, I am going to write a 
hypothesis or statement of meaning on the blackboard. Your job is to prove 
or disprove the hypothesis. You will do this on paper in paragraph form." 

(Now write the hypothesis on the blackboard--) 


The youth is described as though he were an animal. 
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"Your first sentence should read like this (point to hypothesis) or 
should read--'The youth is not. . .etc.'." 


"The reinforcement for your hypothesis will come in the form of the 
number of details which you perceive in the context that support or disprove 
your hypothesis." 


NOTE TO THE TEACHER: A number of inferences can be made on the basis of 
the information contained in the paragraph which will enable the hypothesis 
to appear true. However, since the basis of the argument is based on 
INFERENCE, there can be no genuine verification. The students should be 
brought to realize that in verbal contexts--especially in literature-- 
hypotheses are often dealt with through inference. If one were to read the 
entire novel from which this paragraph was taken, it would appear obvious 
that Crane was actually trying to describe men in animal terms. 


5. Allow students to complete their paragraphs overnight. Certain 
students will be asked to read their papers aloud during the first part of 
the next class period. 


DAY 2 


Today's lesson is designed principally as a review of the analogical 
relationship. ‘The teacher should reread the material of Day 4 and Day 5 
in Unit I. If the teacher desires, he may reintroduce Visual No. 5 (the 
top portion) in order to reacquaint students with the rudiments of the 
analogical relationship. 


1. The teacher should open the lesson by selecting students to read the 
paragraphs which were to have been completed by the beginning of the period. 
Ask for volunteers, preferably one student who has argues for the hypothesis 
and one who has argued against it. Allow for student comments and discussion. 
Then hear as many additional readings as you think necessary. Collect the 
papers if you wish or allow students to file them in their notebooks. 


2. If the teacher decides to use Visual No. 5, he will want to con- 
Sider it at this time. Accompanying this visual, he may choose to use 
passages from the teacher materials of Day 5, Unit I. 


3. After Visual No. 5 has been reconsidered, direct students' attention 


to the handout which was used on the previous day (Handout A). Impart the 
following instructions: 


"Today we are going to take a new look at the passage about which you 
have already written. I am going to write another hypothesis on the black- 
board. It is based on an analogical relationship. Your job is to consider 
it in light of other information which will be given in a few moments." 


Write on the blackboard: 


The youth is an animal. 
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"Iet us say that the author of this passage (Handout A) has described 
the youth as though he were an animal; he wants the reader to see him as 
a real animal. It happens that the youth in this passage is part of a 
wild, savage charge launched against an enemy position during the Civil 
War. The basis, then, of the hypothesis on the blackboard lies in the 
analogy (on the blackboard write): 


MAN'S BEHAVIOR is to THE CONDITIONS OF WAR 


as 
AN ANIMAL'S BEHAVIOR is to SURVIVAL 


"In other words, the author describes the youth in animal terms because 
he sees an analogy between men at war and the behavior of animals. Although 
we normally regard human beings as calm, thinking creatures, war is cer- 
tainly the farthest thing from normal, calm activity. Therefore, man 
literally becomes an animal--savage, violent, snarling, throat-gulping-- 
when involved in the irrational activity of war." 


(Ask students if they understand the purpose of such an analogical 
relationship. Repeat the explanation in order to get the point across. 
The passage can be perceived as containing both basic and analogical 
relationships. Students should be able to understand the difference 
between the two. ) 


DAYS 


Today's lesson will review the INVERSE relationship. Before beginning, 
the teacher should carefully review Day 7 in Unit I. 


1. Begin by quoting as much material from Day 7, Unit I, as you think 
necessary. 


2. Next, distribute the handout which contains the O. Henry short 
story entitled "The Gift of the Magi." Inform students that the purpose 
of reading this story is to help students recognize the INVERSE relation- 
ship. Point out that the last page of the story contains a list of 
difficult words and phrases which appear in the story; definitions of 
these words and phrases are included. 


3. Allow students about 15-20 minutes to complete the reading of the 
story. Then distribute Handout C. Ask students to consider the informa- 


tion on the handout carefully; it will form the basis of tomorrow's 
discussion. 


DAY 4 


Today's lesson will conclude the review of the INVERSE relationship. This 
will be done by a teacher-led discussion of the two questions dealing with 
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TRONY in "The Gift of the Magi." The second half of the period will be devoted 
to reintroducing students to the fourth and final relational pattern--COR- 
RELATION. 


1. Begin the lesson by focusing students’ attention on the study 
questions from "The Gift of the Magi." The teacher should encourage student 
participation. Below are some points which should be brought out in con- 
nection with each question. 


QUESTION #1: What is the IRONIC situation which takes place in the 
story? 


ANSWER: The IRONIC situation concerns the actions of the husband 
and wife. The wife decides to sell her hair in order to 
pay for a chain for her husband's watch. Meanwhile the 
husband has sold his watch to buy combs for the wife's 
hair. The situation is IRONIC in that the two acts were 
initiated for the same purpose--that of providing a 
Christman gift. However, the acts become meaningless 
since each cancels out the effect of the other. This is 
the obvious surface IRONY of the story. 


QUESTION #2: What is IRONIC about the quoted statement? 


ANSWER: The quotation provides the deeper and more meaningful 
IRONY of the story. For this statement suggests that 
the spirit behind the concrete actions of the husband 
and wife was a greater gift than the material ones 
(the chain and combs) could ever be. By their willing- 
ness to deprive themselves of valued possessions (hair 
and watch) the two young people demonstrate an unselfish 
love for each other that is truly a rarity. Thus the 
TRONY lies in the fact that the two actually do present 
each other very valuable gifts--gifts that are not wasted 
or meaningless. These are the gifts of love and devotion 
which each is able to present to the other by unselfish 
acts. 


2. Next, the teacher will want to reintroduce the CORRELATIVE relation- 
ship. Materials on the CORRELATIVE relationship are included in Day 9 of 
Unit I. The teacher should review this section carefully, drawing whatever 
is necessary from it in order to reacquaint students with the CORRELATIVE 
relationship. 


3. A final activity of the period should be the distribution of Handout 
D. Ask students to consider the four numbered passages. Although each comes 
from the same major context (that is, The Red Badge of Courage), they are 
scattered throughout the novel. Therefore, let us consider the four 
passages as seperate sub-contexts. An attempt to find a common relationship 
in the details which appear in each separate passage is an exercise in COR- 
RELATION. Ask students to note the details in each passage separately. Then 
ask them to CORRELATE those details so that s hypothesis can be formed which 
reflects the common relationship of all four. Students should study the 
passages carefully before attempting to CORRELATE the details of each. The 
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teacher should ask students to consider the details between now and the next 
class meeting; at that time the students should be prepared to give a 
hypothesis based on the CORRELATIVE relationship made from the four passages. 


The teacher should point out the fact that the following conditions 
should be kept in mind while considering the four passages. 


1. The youth and the men who are mentioned in the passages are 
soldiers. 


2. The soldiers are involved in actual frontal attacks on enemy 
positions. They are, in other words, charging directly into 
enemy gunfire. 


DAY 5 


Today marks the last day of the review of relational patterns intro- 
duced in Unit I. The objective for this lesson is the discussion of the 
CORRELATIVE relationship based on Handout D. 


1. Begin the class by referring to the assignment which was due for 
today. The teacher may wish to have students read the hypotheses which they 
have constructed. Below is a discussion which illustrates the CORRELATIVE 
relationship. 

"We know that each passage deals with soldiers who are involved in 4 
charge upon enemy positions. There are details in each passage which 
describe the behavior the soldiers as being essentially irrational or, if 
you prefer, insane. For example: 

PASSAGE #1: 

a. “The youth ran like a madman..." 

b. "Pulsating saliva stood at the corners of his mouth." 
(This passage suggests an analogy between the appearance 
of a mad dog and the youth.) 

PASSAGE #2: 

a. ". . . the men screamed and yelled like maniacs." 

PASSAGE #3: 

a. "He himself felt the daring spirit of a savage religion-mad." 

PASSAGE #4: 

a. "The youth was .. . shrieking mad calls .. . for it 


seemed that the mob of blue men. . . were again grown 
suddenly wild...” 
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Thus, we might say that by CORRELATING the details above, we get a 
description of the behavior of soldiers during the heat of attack. The 
following hypothesis can be offered: 


The behayior of men during the heat of attack is quite 
irrational; in fact, the men behave more like insane creatures 
than rational human beings. 


"The hypothesis above becomes logical when we consider the fact that war 
is a rather irrational activity. When at war men are involved in the job of 
attempting to kill one another. This is certainly not the kind of activity 
which men engage in during times of peace. For a peaceful man to become a 
cold-blooded killer logically demands a change in behavior. The passages 
seem to bear out this fact. The soldiers above have acquired a new frame 
of minds; they have changed from peaceful civilians to professional killers, 
from rational human beings to savage (insane-like) creatures." 


2. The teacher should take the time to entertain any questions on the 


CORRELATIVE relationship. Remember, CORRELATION means perception of details 
or patterns of detail from separate contexts. 
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UNIT IV: PERCEIVING RELATIONSHIPS: B 


STUDENT MATERIALS 
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UNIT IV 
HANDOUT A 


The youth cried out savagely at this statement. He crouched behind a 
little tree, with his eyes burning hatefully and his teeth set in a curlike 
snarl. The awkward bandage was wtill about his head, and upon it, over 
his wound, there was a spot of dry blood. His hair was wondrously tousled, 
and some straggling, moving locks hung over the cloth of the bandage down 
toward his forehead. His jacket and shirt were open at the throat, and 
exposed his young bronzed neck. There could be seen spasmodic gulpings 
at his throat. 


from Stephen Crane's The Red Badge of Courage 
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HANDOUT B 


The Gift of the Magi 


By O. Henry 


One dollar and eighty-seven cents. That was all. And sixty 
centa& of it was in pennies. Pennies saved one and two at a time 
by bull-dozing the grocer and the vegetable man and the butcher 
until one's cheek burned with silent imputation of parsimonyl 
that such close dealing implied. Three times Della counted it. 
One dollar and eighty-seven cents. And the next day would be 
Christmas. 


There was clearly nothing to do but flop down on the shabby 
little couch and howl. So Della did it. Which instigates2 the 
moral reflection that life is made up of sobs, sniffles, and 
smiles, with sniffles predominating. 


While the mistress of the home is gradually subsiding from 
the first stage to the second,’ take a look at the home. A 
furnished flat at Spent dollars per week. It did not exactly 
beggar description,* but it certainly had that word on the look- 
out for the mendicancy> squad. 


In the vestibule© below was a letter box into which no 
letter would go, and an electric button from which no mortal 
finger could coax a ring. Also appertaining thereunto? was a 
card bearing the name "Mr. James Dillingham Young." 


The "Dillingham" had been flung to the breeze during a 
former period of prosperity when its possessor was being paid 
thirty dollars per week. Now, when the income was shrunk to 
twenty dollars, the letters of "Dillingham" looked blurred, as 
though they were thinking seriously of contracting to a modest 
and unassuming D. But whenever Mr. James Dillingham Young came 
home and reached his flat above he was called "Jim" and greatly 


imputation (im pu.ta'shun) of parsimony (par! si.mo ni): 


charge of stinginess. 
einstigates (in' sti.gats): provokes; brings about. 
3first stage .. . second: that is, from sobs to sniffles. 


beggar description: was not beyond description (literally, 
did not make a beggar of description). 


Smendicancy (ment di.kan.si) squad: probably, the police 
squad that picks up beggars and vagrants. again, O. Henry is 
saying that the apartment was almost beyond description. 


Ovestibule (ves! ti.bul): a hall or small room between the 
front and the interior of a building. 


Tappertaining thereunto: belonging to, or associated with. 
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"The Gift of the Magi" by 0. Henry (continued) 


hugged by Mrs. James Dillingham Young, already introduced to you 
as Della. Which is all very good. ) 


Della finished her cry and attended to her cheeks with the 
powder rag. She stood by the window and looked out dully at a 
gray cat walking a gray fence in a gray back yard. Tomorrow 
would be Christmas Day, and she had only one dollar and eighty- 
seven cents with which to buy Jim a present. She had been saving 
every penny she could for months, with this result. Twenty 
dollars a week doesn't go far. Expenses had been greater than 
she had calculated. They always are. Only one dollar and eighty- 
seven cents to buy a present for Jim. Her Jim. Many a happy hour 
she had spent planning for something nice for him. Something fine 
and rare and sterling--something just a little bit near to being 
worthy of the honor of being owned by Jim. 


There was a pier glass+ between the windows of the room. 
Perhaps you have seen a pier glass in an eight-dollar flat. A 
very thin and very agile person may, by observing his reflection 
in a rapid sequence~ of longitudinal3 strips, obtain a fairly 
accurate conception of his looks. Della, being slender, had 
mastered the art. 


Suddenly she whirled from the window and stood before the 
glass. Her eyes were shininz brilliantly, but her face had lost 
its color within twenty seconds. Rapidly she pulled down her 
hair and l6t 10 [all to its) full lengih, 


Now, there were two possessions of the James Dillingham 
Youngs in which they both took a mighty pride. One was Jim's 
gold watch that had been his father's and his grandfather's. 

The other was Della'ts hair. Had the Queen of Sheba*lived in the 
flat across the air shaft, Della would have let her hair hang 
out the window someday to dry, just to depreciate Her majesty's 
jewels and gifts. Had King Solomon been the janitor, with all 
his treasures piled up in the basement, Jim would have pulled 
out his watch every time he passed, just to see him pluck at his 
beard from envy. 


So now Della's beautiful hair fell about her, rippling and 
shining like a cascade of brown waters. It reached below her 


loier glass: a long mirror intended to fill the space 
between the two windows. 


2sequence (se! kwens): series. 
3longitudinal (lon. ji.tut di.nal): lengthwise. 
Youeen of Sheba: Upon hearing of the wisdom of King Solomon, 


the Queen of Sheba came "to prove him" with hard questions. When 
he met her tests, she left him gold, spices, and jewels. 
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"The Gift of the Magi" by 0. Henry (continued) 


knee and made itself almost a garment for her. And then she did 
it up again nervously and quickly. Once she faltered for a 
minute and stood still while a tear or two splashed on the worn 
red carpet. 


On went her old brown jacket; on went her old brown hat. 
With a whirl of skirts and with the brilliant sparkle still in 
per eyes, she fluttered out the door and down the stairs to the 
street. 


Where she stopped the sign read: "Mme. Sofronie. Hair Goods 
of All Kinds." One flight up Della ran--and collected herself, 
panting. Madame, large, too white, chilly, hardly looked the 
"Sofronie." : 


"Will you buy my hair?" asked Della. 


"I buy hair," said Madame. "Take yer hat off and let's have 
a sight at the looks of it." 


Down rippled the brown cascade. 


"Twenty dollars," said Madame, lifting the mass with a 
practiced hand. 


"Give it to me quick," said Della. 


Oh, and the next_two hours tripped by on rosy wings. Foget 
the hashed metaphor.+ She was ransacking the stores for Jim's 
present. 


She found it at last. It surely had been made for Jim and no 
one else. There was no other like it in any of the stores, and 
she had turned all of them inside out. It was a platinum fob 
chain simple and chaste in design, property proclaiming its value 
by substance alone and not by meretricious<¢ ornamentation--as 
all good things should do. It was even worthy of The Watch. As 
soon as she saw it she knew that it must be Jim's. It was like 
him. Quietness and value--the description applied to both. 
Twenty-one dollars they took from her for it, and she hurried 
home with the eighty-seven cents. With that chain on his watch 
Jim might be properly anxious about the time in any company. 
Grand as the watch was, he sometimes looked at it on the sly on 
account of the old leather strap that he used in place of a chain. 


When Della reached home her intoxication gave way a little to 
prudence and reason. She got out her curling irons and lighted 


lmetaphor (met'a.fer): a figure of speech implying a 
comparison. In the previous sentence, the comparison was a 
mixed (hashed) one. Do you see why? 

2meretricious (mer e.trish' us): deceitfully showy. 
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"The Gift of the Magi" by O. Henry (continued) 


the gas and went to work repairing the ravages made by generosity 
added to love. Which is always a tremendous task, dear friends-- 
a mammoth task. 


Within forty minutes her head was covered with tiny, close- 
lying curls that made her look wonderfully like a truant school- 
boy. She looked at her reflection in the mirror long, carefully, 
and critically. 


"Tf Jim doesn't kill me," she said to herself, “before he 
takes a second look at me, he'll say I look like a Coney Island 
chorus girl. But what could I do--oh! what could I do with a 
dollar and eighty-seven cents?" 


At seven o'clock the coffee was made and the frying pan was 
on the back of the stove hot and ready to cook the chops. 


Jim was never late. Della doubled the fob chain in her hand 
and sat on the corner of the table near the door that he always 
entered. Then she heard his step on the stair away down on the 
first flight, and she turned white for just a moment. She had a 
habit of saying little silent prayers about the simplest every- 
day things, and now she whispered, "Please, God, make him think 
I am still pretty." 


The door opened and Jim stepped in and closed it. He looked 
thin and very serious. Poor fellow, he was only twenty-two-- 
and to be burdened with a family! He needed a new overcoat and 
he was without gloves. 


Jim stopped inside the door, as immovable as a setter at the — 
scent of quail. His eyes were fixed upon Della; and there was an 
expression in them that she could not read, and it terrified her. 
It was not anger, nor surprise, nor disapproval, nor horror, nor 
any of the sentiments that she had been prepared for. He simply 
stared at her fixedly with that peculiar expression on his face. 


Della wriggled off the table and went to him. 


"Jim, darling," she cried, "don't look at me that way. I had 
my hair cut off and sold it because I couldn't have lived through 
Christmas without giving you a present. It'll grow out again-- 
you won't mind, will you? I just had to do it. My hair grows 
awfully fast. Say 'Merry Christmas!! Jim, and let's be happy. 
You don't know what a nice--what a beautiful, nice gift I've got 
for you." 


"Youtve cut off your hair?" asked Jim laboriously, as if he 
had not arrived at that patent fact yet even after the hardest 
mental labor. 
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"The Gift of the Magi" by 0. Henry (continued) 


"Cut it off and sold it," said Della. "Don't you like me 
just as well, anyhow? I'm me without my hair, ain't I?" 


Jim looked about the room curiously. 


"You say your hair is gone?" he said, with an air almost of 
POC ys 


erournicodnit Look fon iy, sshid bellace™ [tia sold, [ete] 
you--sold and gone, too. It's Christmas Eve, boy. Be good to me, 
for it went for you. Maybe the hairs of my head were numbered," 
she went on with a sudden serious sweetness, "but nobody could 
ever count my love for you. Shall I put the chops on, Jim?" 


Out of his trance Jim seemed quickly to wake. He enfolded 
his Della. For ten seconds let us regard with discreet scrutiny 
some inconsequential object in the other direction. Eight dollars 
a week or a million a year--what is the difference? A mathema- 
tician or a wit would give you the wrong answer. The Magi 
brought valuable gifts, but that was not among them. This dark 
assertion will be illuminated later on. 


Jim drew a package from his overcoat pocket and threw it 
upon the table. 


"Don't make any mistake, Dell," he said, “about me. I don't 
think there's anything in the way of a haircut or a shave ora 
shampoo that could make me like my girl any less. But if you'll 
unwrap that package you may see why you had me going a while at 
first." 


White fingers and nimble tore at the string and paper. And 
then an ecstatic scream of joy; and then, alas! a quick 
feminine change to hysterical tears and wails, necessitating the 
immediate employment of all the comforting powers of the lord of 
the flat. 


For there lay The Combs--the set of combs, side and back, 
that Della had worshiped for long in a Broadway window. Beautiful 
combs, pure tortoise shell, with jeweled rims--just the shade to 
wear in the beautiful vanished hair. They were expensive combs, 
she knew, and her heart had simply craved and yearned over them 
without the least hope of possession. And now they were hers, 
but the tresses that should have adorned the coveted adornments 
were gone. 


But she hugged them to her bosom, and at length she was able 
to look up with dim eyes and a smile and say, "My hair grows so 
fast, Jim}" 


lMagi (mat ji). 
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"The Gift of the Magi" by 0. Henry (continued) 


And then Della leaped up like a little singed cat and cried, 
COn sw onds 


Jim had not yet seen his beautiful present. She held it out 
to him eagerly upon her open palm. The dull precious metal 
seemed to flash with a reflection of her bright and ardent 
spirit. 


"Isn't it a dandy, Jim? I hunted all over town to find it. 
You'll have to look at the time a hundred times a day now. Give 
me your watch. I want to see how it looks on it." 


Instead of obeying, Jim tumbled down on the couch and put his 
hands under the back of his head and smiled. 


"Della," said he, "let's put our Christmas presents away and 
keep tem a while. They're too nice to use just at present. I 
sold the watch to get the money to buy your combs. And now 
suppose you put the chops on." 


The Magi, as you know, were wise men--wonderfully wise men-- 
who brought gifts to the Babe in the manger. . They invented the 
art of giving Christmas presents. Being wise, their gifts were 
no doubt wise ones, possibly bearing the privilege of exchange 
in case of duplication. And here I have lamely related to you 
the uneventful chronicle of two foolish children in a flat who 
most unwisely sacrificed for each other the greatest treasures 
of their house. But in a last word to the wise of these days 
let it be said that of all who give gifts these two were the 
wisest. Of all who give and receive gifts, such as they are 
are wisest. Everywhere they are wisest. They are the Magi. 
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UNIT IV 
HANDOUT C 


Discussion Questions for 
"The Gift of the Magi" 


The INVERSE relationship has been defined previously as a relationship 
which expresses a kind of "upside-downedness" or "inside-outedness." It 
is unlike the ANALOGICAL relationship in that the opposing elements which 
make up the INVERSE relationship do not come together in meaning. They 
purposely remain apart. The fact that the elements do remain apart in the 
INVERSE relationship creates a special kind of impact. Usually the INVERSE 
relationship causes us to react in a very conspicuous way. We might laugh 
aloud since most jokes are based on the INVERSE relationship. Or we might 
sense a kind of twist or unexpected result. This latter kind of INVERSE 
relationship is called IRONY. 


TRONY is a kind of INVERSE relationship which refers to the difference 
between the true nature of a situation and its outward appearance--what 
appears to happen and what really happens. As you read "The Gift of the 
Magi, you should have noted the presence of IRONY. 


THINK ABOUT THE FOLLOWING QUESTIONS. THEY WILL BE DISCUSSED DURING THE 
NEXT LESSON: 


1. What is the IRONIC situation which takes place in the story? Sun- 
marize in a paragraph. Details should include both the actions of the wife 
and husband. 


2. What is IRONIC about the statement which appears in the final 
paragraph of the story: 


". . . But in a last word to the wise of these days let it 

be said that of all who give gifts these two were the 

wisest. Of all who give and receive gifts, such as they 

are wisest. Everywhere they are wisest. They are the Magi.” 
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UNIT IV 
HANDOUT D 


Passages from 


The Red Badge of Courage 


(1) The youth ran like a madman to reach the woods before a bullet 
could discover him. He ducked his head low, like a football player. In 
his haste his eyes almost closed, and the scene was a wild blur. Pulsating 
saliva stood at the corners of his mouth... 


(2) And always in their swift and deadly rushes to and fro the men 
screamed and yelled like maniacs. 


(3) He himself felt the daring spirit of a savage religion-mad. 


(4) The youth kept the colors to the front. He was waving his free arm 
in furious circles, the while shrieking mad calls and appeals, urging on those 
that did not need to be urged, for it seemed that the mob of blue men hurling 
themselves on the dangerous group of rifles were again grown suddenly wild 
with an enthusiasm of unselfishness. 


each of the above passages is taken from Stephen Crane's 


The Red Badge of Courage 
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UNIT V: MAN AND THE WORLD OF NATURE 


THREE WEEKS 


nn RY 


TO THE TEACHER 


This unit begins the first of four units that are esentially thematic 
units. In an attempt to structure the cognitive processes which have so 
far been "isolated," the instruction within these units is made to focus 
almost wholly on works of literature. But there must be some sort of 
unifying principle in selecting works of literature. We have chosen three 
major principles: form, theme, and modes. Following the Encyclopedia 
Britannica Film, "Art: What Is It? Why Is It?," it seems appropriate to 
reinforce what the instruction in the film is about. In the film three 
basic themes were stressed in the discussion of art: man and the world he 
lives in, man and himself, and man and God (or gods). We have added a 
fourth theme which many students of literature and adolescents have found 
is meaningful in structuring the experiences of literature: man and 
other men. Therefore, the kinds of processes which have been exercised in 
Units I and IV are here made to apply once again to the study of literature 
which has itself been structured according to the principle of theme. Fol- 
lowing the four units based on these broad themes, we once again develop a 
unit to review and extend the exercises on perceiving relationships; and 
this unit (Unit IX) is in turn followed by four units structured on the 
principle of mode. 


In each of these units we are trying to present worthwhile examples 
of literature (worthwhile in the sense of being meaningful to ninth-grade 
students as well as having literary value); the students, as they read 
these works and discuss them, will perceive relationships both within each 
work and between works. This perception of significant relationships will 
lead them to an awareness of the total experience of these works of litera- 
ture. Always there is something in front of the students to look at, to 
see, to hear; we cannot be encyclopedic but we must be specific. We do 
not intend that the students come to some complete: definitions of poetry, 
of novels, of plays. A contemporary poet has suggested that "I do not 
know poetry; I just know poems.” Implicit in the selection of literary 
works for each unit is a sense of categorization; but this "sense" can 
only be abstracted and labeled by older, more mature students. Our more 
limited goal in this Curriculum is to bring students into close proximity 
with literary works, to have them look closely at these works, and to 
have them verbalize their experience of reading as that verbalization is 
structured and conducted by the teacher. It is obvious then that we must 
go from what the student immediately perceives and understands to a dis- 
cussion of it: organization based on inductive procedure is vitally 
important. 


The theme of man and the world of nature is, of course, ancient. In 
the earliest literature and art that we can find, man has contemplated the 
natural world about him in various ways; in the film, for example, there is 
the suggestion that early artists felt a compulsion to impose order on what 
seems to be chaotic. This early attempt to order "things" is multiplied 
many times throughout man's history: in his science, in his philosophy, in 
his religion, in his art. In the process of imposing order on external 
things, man projects, as it were, the order he feels is implicit and innate 
within himself; often this is the source of man's myths. But Nature is the 
object and subject of other speculation as well; most commonly held is that 
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Nature mystically provides "instruction" or guidance. Elsewhere and to 
others Nature is the source of all evil or, this view mitigated somewhat, 
it determines the behavior of man. This relationship, regardless of how 
viewed, between man and Nature has provided for centuries speculation not 
only on Nature but on the nature of man. 


DAY 1 


The Encyclopedia Britannica film, "Art: What Is it? Why Is It?" 
is shown. The film itself should take only about 30 minutes of the class 
time. Before viewing the film tell the students to take notes on what 
the film has to say to them. After the film has been viewed there will be 
a short discussion on the contents. You can use the following questions 
upon which to base your discussion. In your discussion of this film you 
are urged to bring up other points as they pertain to your particular class. 


1. We notice that the narrator suggests that from the very beginning 
man has almost needed to express himself in what we call "art." 
What does he suggest this "need" comes from? Do you think this 
is particularly true today as well as during the earliest times 
of man? 


2. We then learn that there are some major "searches" of man. What 
are "searches?" What is man looking for? And how does he dis- 
cover them? Once again, do you think these kinds of "searches" 
are still being conducted today? In what manner? 


3. Is it important to tell other persons what you think of things 
around you? Is this what artists are trying to do? How is 
this way of telling different from the way I might tell you 
it's raining outside, or it's very hot today, or there won't 
be any school tomorrow? 


4, When the narrator speaks about art, he is primarily talking 
about paintings or sculpture. Are there other forms of art? 
In an English class what forms of art are we primarily concerned 
with? But can we try to tie in those forms with other forms? 
And are then all artists somewhat alike but who express them- 
selves in different forms (or, as some might say, media)? 


Through the discussion the following major points should be brought out: 


1. Art tells us something about life; this understanding of life 
seems to be reported by the very nature of man. 


2. Beginning with prehistoric man this understanding is an attempt 
to control his own existence; thus, by "capturing" things about 
him in pictures and sculptured models, early man thought of his 
art (although he did not, of course, call it that) as a form of 
magic. (We can still encounter this feeling or belief in 
primitive peoples in their hesitancy to be photographed because 
they believe their souls or very being is then captured aw con- 
trolled by the person who took the picture. ) 
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3. In order to control his own life within the great variety and 
seemingly disorder of things about him, man has had to make 
visible and concrete those things which are neither visible nor 
concrete; this has resulted in his art. 


4. And, of course, art is to tell other persons something about 
this "captured" life; it is then another form of communication. 


5. In his need to understand things about him, man from pre- 
history until now has seemed to structure his questions and 
statements about things around three major themes or, as the 
film puts it, the three major "searches" of man: 


a. an attempt to form images of his gods 

b. to discover the world in which he lives 

ec. to try to discover himself and how he fits in the 
world which he sees about him. 


There are, of course, other notable points worthy of discussion which 
the film brings out. For example, the narrator points out the many dif- 
ferences in the way man during various periods has pictured himself, his 
world, and his gods from the early Egyptian and Greek times through the 
Impressionistic period to the present. If you feel it is warranted by 
your particular class, you might outline with them the historical periods 
of art as discussed by the narrator with comments on the different styles 
or views of each period. The important points to be obtained from this 
film are those which have been discussed through the questions asked of 
the students and the brief outline given on the major points. Suggest to 
the students that in the following four units, beginning with this one, 
we will look at some of these "searches" or themes of man--with an 
additional one the narrator did not speak of: the relationship of men 
to men. 


The film and the discussion of it should take the entire period; in 
fact, it most likely will extend somewhat into the next period. However, 
at the end of this period pass out Robert Louis Stevenson's essay, "A 
Night Among the Pines." Tell the students to read it at home and be 
prepared to answer the following question: "The film told us that one 
of man's searches or themes which he expresses in his art is an attempt 
to discover and "explain" or picture: or tell about the world about him. 
Our first theme is on this: Man and the World of Nature. How does 
Robert Louis Stevenson talk about Nature in his essay? What does Nature 
seem to mean to him? Tomorrow we will not begin with this question but 
we will eventually end up with it. But for now try to formulate your own 
answer to this question." 


DAY 2 


Complete any discussion of the film and the themes which it suggests at 


the beginning of this hour. ‘The students should recognize these as major 
themes which will be studied in the following weeks. ‘The students could 


perhaps outline these themes in their notebooks and, if it is your practice, 
you can check these notebooks although it is not a part of this instruction. 
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The students have already read Stevenson's essay so you may begin the 
discussion with the following questions: 


1. We know from his use of certain place names that the author 
is in southern France. Is there any specific indication 
what kind of country he is in? 


First of all, he meets the carts "descending from the woods;" 
therefore he does indicate that he is going upward into the 
mountains. Also, he tells us that he is up on a ridge on 
which pine trees grow. Usually trees of this sort are found 
higher than other kinds of trees on a mountain. 


2.- What does the author do after climbing this mountain? 
He first locates a campsite. 
3. How does he picture this campsite? 


He pictures it as being a "secure" and safe place, almost like 
one's own private room in which he can feel free from the 
dangers from without. This "room" has its own source of water, 
a small stream which serves as a "watertap," and the trees 
encircle the little place much as the walls do to make a room. 
He can only see further up the mountain or straight upwards 
towards the sky (unlike the usual room, of course). 


4, Stevenson uses quotation marks to set off a feeling towards 
this place and suggests it is a place where "in a more sacred 
or sequestered bower--nor nymph nor faunus haunted." What is 
meant by. this and what does it reveal about how the author 
views his little "room?" 


"Sacred" suggests a place which is consecrated or which belongs 
to a god or deity. There is some religious feeling associated 
with such a place, and so it is a venerated or hallowed place 
usually. A bower is a place out in nature which is completely 
enclosed by trees--the kind of place he is describing. ‘hus, 
this place to him seems to be a kind of church possibly or a 
cathedral: it brings out feelings within him which are 
similar to the feelings obtained when in church or other hal- 
lowed places. Nymphs and faunus are deities traditionally 
associated with nature. Stevenson is making a kind of 
comparison: he is comparing this place which he has found 

to those scenes in much traditional literature in which gods 
of nature are to be found. The "religious" feelings which he 
feels here, then, are not strictly to be equated with those 
feelings obtained, say, in church; but being in such a close 
relationship with Nature there is some veneration towards 
Nature itself. Nature is the source for feeling "religiously.' 
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5. What does Stevenson finally do after selecting this place? 


He prepares to go to sleep at evening, sleeping on the ground 
in his sleeping bag. ‘The only other being with him is his 
donkey, Modestine. 


aah 
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10. 


In the second paragraph Stevenson begins by making a long and 
extended comparison. What two things are being compared? 


He is comparing sleeping indoors with sleeping outdoors. 


And how does he make this comparison? Which of the two seems 
to "come off" better in the comparison? 


First of all, he suggests that sleeping "under a roof" is 
monotonous; by contrast, then, sleeping outside would not be 
monotonouse It is not monotonous because one can see the 
"stars and dews" and smell the sweet perfumes of nature. Also 
he suggests that one can more readily observe the "changes in 
the face of Nature." He then goes on further to compare 
sleeping indoors with a "temporal death" and sleeping outdoors 
with a "light and living slumber." A death which is temporal 
is just a momentary or temporary death but it is a death 
nonetheless. And to be dead is to be "dead" to all the 
changes, sounds, and perfumes of Nature. On the other hand, 
sleeping outdoors is a light sleep, a "living" sleep (to 
contrast with the temporary death) during which time one can 
be aware of the movements of Nature. In a very real way, 
then, one can become spiritually (as suggested by the terms 
"death" and "Living slumber") close to Nature outdoors. Notice 
also that the person is "choked between walls and curtains," 
but he sleeps lightly outside. ‘So it seems obvious, so far, 
that he is weighing the scales in favor of being closer to 
Nature . 


What does Stevenson mean when he says, "as she takes her rest 
she turns and smiles?" 


"She" refers to Nature, which is often personified in the form 
of a female--Mother Nature is not unknown to the students. But 
as Nature sleeps--as peacefully as he himself is sleeping--she 
smiles upon him. The "smile" is, of course, a metaphor to 
indicate the benignity with which Nature "looks" upon the 

author. It is an indication of pleasure, of kindliness, and 
perhaps even of protection. Nature here is not an evil thing 

to be feared but rather to be loved and, as we have seen already, 
to be venerated. 


Stevenson also suggests that sometime during the night something 
happens. What is this? 


During "one stirring hour" a "wakeful influence" is felt. Every- 
thing that is outside and close to nature awakens: the cock, 
cattle, sheep, and the man who has, as Stevenson has done, slept 
outside. 


Notice how in the third paragraph he continues his discussion of 
the meaning or significance of this awakening. In other words, 


‘he provides a transition (explain this word to the students in 


terms of their reading and their own writing) between one para- 
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graph and the next by referring in one paragraph to an idea, 
image, or feeling which was introduced in the preceding para- 
graph. How does he further discuss this awakening? When 
does it take place? What effect does it have? 


He begins first by asking some questions. "Who," he asks, 
"wakes us up?" What is responsible for the "inaudible 
summons," the "gentle touch?" He tentatively questions 
whether it is the stars which "rain down an influence" or 
whether it is a movement through the earth itself which pro- 
vides the "alarm clock" summons. But neither of these answers 
is entirely correct. In fact, there is no answer for no one 
knows; the awakening is there but who or what has caused it is 
a mystery forever; even the shepherds and countryfolk who live 
all their lives in close commmication (and communion) with 
nature are not sure. But these people do not feel it necessary 
to answer this question. The event, as Stevenson finds out, is 
a "pleasant incident." It takes place, as Stevenson tells us, 
around two in the morning. It is not as if one had been 
awakened by a clanging alarm clock but, rather, gently and 
pleasantly. The entire episode is pleasant. 


Stevenson quotes from the French writer of essays, Montaigne. 
How does this quote fit in or suit his essay? 


Regardless of the context in which Montaigne has used this 
expression, Stevenson suggests that one is awakened during 

the night so that one can "relish" the beauty and meaning of 
the night spent outdoors. To relish something means literally 
to taste something; to relish the out-of-doors is to take 

great pleasure and enjoyment in it. Notice that he further 
qualifies the term with the word "sensibly." This does not 
here mean “with common sense," or something like that, but it 
means that one can fully enjoy with all one's senses the 
closeness and quickness of Nature. One can feel Nature through 
one's sleeping bag, one can hear, however imperceptibly, the 
still sounds of Nature, one can see the various beautiful objects 
within Nature, one can smell all the sweet perfumes of Nature, 
and one can taste the delicious water provided by Nature. In 
other words, Stevenson is suggesting that by joining Nature in 
this fashion one can participate sensuously, harmoniously, and 
fully in Nature. 


What is meant when, after the above, he suggests that "we share 
the impulse with all outdoor creatures?" What is an impulse-- 
as he uses it? 


Many of us use "impulse" to mean something such as "on the spur 
of the moment; without really thinking about an act we go ahead 
and act." But something provides us with the impetus to act 
thus. There is something which makes us "move." Thus, whatever 
makes all the natural creatures "move" also moves us. We have 
become one with the natural creatures and are moved by the same 
force of Nature which moves all things. He thus reinforces his 
earlier suggestion that by being outdoors at night we are able 


to participate intimately with Nature. 
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Another different use of language might cause us some trouble. 
Notice that immediately after speaking of this "impulse" which 
moves all of Nature's creatures--including man--he suggests 
that by participating in Nature as he has described, we "have 
escaped out of the Bastille of civilization." What is (or was) 
the Bastille and how does Stevenson use it in mentioning 
civilization? 


The Bastille was an infamous French prison which was demolished 
during the French Revolution. Civilization as Stevenson depicts 
it is like this prison, holding in people against their will, 

not allowing freedom of motion or thought. By joining Nature as 
Stevenson has done one can "escape" this prison. He is free to 
participate however he wishes, but more importantly for Stevenson, 
he is spiritually free. Thus, Stevenson appears to contrast 
civilization with Nature: the former is "bad," the latter is 
"good." (You might further suggest how one is good and the 

other bad. ) 


There is one further item in this paragraph which is of interest 
to us. Notice that the author tells us that we may.become tempo- 
rarily "a mere kindly animal and a sheep of Nature's flock." To 
become like an animal suggests for many people becoming crude, 
uncivilized, beastly, and so on. Does Stevenson mean to suggest 
this? Pay particular attention to his use of "sheep" which 
exists in "Nature's flocks." What might Stevenson be suggesting 
here? 


To answer the first question, it is quite obvious from his 
previous descriptions of Nature and its effect on the out-of- 
doors man that he does not intend this. Rather, he is sug- 
gesting that the animals are as much a part of Nature as man. 
By separating himself from Nature by his civilization, man 

has acquired undesirable habits of thought and action. He has 
lost the innocence and goodness which were his when he was an 
active member in Nature's society. By thus returning, even 
temporarily or "for the time being,” to Nature, man can regain 
some of this goodness and innocence. (You may want to go some- 


what further into the discussion of the "natural man" if you and 


the class feel inclined to do so. Do not, however, delve too 
deeply into the Rousseauistic concept of the "noble savage.") 


Second, there is more than a suggestion that because of the 
religious atmosphere generated by his closeness to Nature, 
Stevenson .is using the traditional religious image, the sheep. 
Man, in religious terms, is often pictured as sheep and Christ 

as the shepherd; "The Lord is my shepherd," and so on. Stevenson 
is further reinforcing the religious attitude of Nature by bring- 
ing in this traditional religious image. (Point out to the 
students that this "religious" attitude brought about by the 
proximity to Nature is not necessarily any one creedal religion. 
For lack of a more definite term right now [for we do not want 
to go into deism or Pantheism], we might call it a "natural 
religion.") 
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In the fourth paragraph notice that it is almost pure description, 
both of what he does and of the landscape. What colors or shades 
does the author bring out in this description? Why should he 
stress these? or what effect do these colors have? 


The colors and shades that are brought out are "clear," "silvery," 
"plack," "white," "reddish gray," "blue-black" “silver,” and the 
reflected color of his hand (although he does not specifically 
describe the color). All of these colors are either whites or 
blacks or shades of them. We have a high or great degree of 
contrast in these colors for they are on the opposite ends of 
the color spectrum. To heighten the solemnity of the scene and 
the situation these colors and their contrast with each other 

are brought out. There is also, of course, the close description 
of the actual colors that are observable at this time of night; 
we can suggest that Stevenson is a close observer of Nature and 
the many varied facets, including colors, of Nature. 


Once again, in the next paragraph we find that Stevenson is 
comparing two major places. What are these? 


He compares his "great chamber" in which he is spending the 
night with the "close rooms" of the inn where he spent the night 
before this one. This furthers the contrast made earlier between 
civilization and Nature and the beneficial effects of Nature and 
the harmful effects upon man of civilization. 

/ 


How does Stevenson use this contrast? 


By stripping himself of what the world has called the essentials 
of life, he is forced to depend more on himself. As he points 
out, he enjoys a "more serene possession" of himself, he is 
independent of "material aids." His life at this moment is not 
cluttered with all the paraphernalia which seemingly are necessary 
to live in the civilized world. He is modestly roughing it, and 
he finds that the "essentials" of life are not really essential, 
and he finds that it is good. 


Stevenson a little further on speaks of the "savage" and the 
"political economists." What are these? or how does Stevenson 
use them? 


"Savage" is used to indicate a man who is essentially uncivilized. 
He is a man who lives close to Nature and who has not become 
"corrupted" by civilization. "Political economists" is used by 
Stevenson to designate the civilized man who depends both on 
politics and economics for his life. The political man is the 
social man (remember that Aristotle said that man is essentially 
a "political animal"). ‘Truths, whatever they may be, are revealed 
to the savage but not to the civilized man. And man must live 

by truths. 
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For all the glory and beauty and inspiration this evening has 
had for Stevenson, there seems to be something missing. What 
is this and why does he now reflect on this? 


The one element that is missing and that would make the evening 
even more perfect is to have a woman whom he loves with him. 

He suggests that solitude itself is good but it is made "perfect" 
with an understanding friendship. He is suggesting that his 
understanding, value, and appreciation of Nature (and, conversely 
and more importantly, the effect of Nature on him) would be 
heightened if someone were there with similar understandings and 
appreciations. Man completely alone is not good; but man with 

an understanding woman whom he loves, living out of doors, lives 
"the most complete and free" of lives. 


There is an intrusion into this relatively quiet and solemn scene. 
Does this intrusion disturb Stevenson? 


The intrusion is the noise of some person going home along the 
road in the valley below him and singing gaily as he moves along. 
Rather than disturb him, this brings an element of "romance" into 
the scene. This "romance" is brought about by the realization 
that he is comfortably bedded down for the night whereas this 
person still has some way to go before enjoying his rest. But it 
is made "double" by the element of mystery involved: who is this 
person? why is he so gaily traveling along at this late hour? 
where did he come from? where is he going? The answers are not 
vital, but the very fact that the questions are there further 
provide for the deliciousness of the moment. 


Notice in this next paragraph how Stevenson uses the words 
"solemn," "spirit," "peace," and "exhiliration." Why do you 
think he uses these terms? 


All of these terms suggest, once again, the religious fervor 
(properly subdued) which has ‘possessed Stevenson in this cathedral 
among the pines. Take note especially of the term "solemn glee.” 
If you look carefully at these terms and find out their meanings 
you will find that they mean approximately the opposite of each 
other. So the contrasts we noted earlier in his description are 
even further helped by the contrast made by putting words against 
each other in this way. Each of these two words vitally modifies 
the other. They vividly describe in a close way how he feels at 
this moment. He is full of joy and happiness, but at the same 
time he is solemn and serious. It is a happiness which rests upon 
the serious realization of the full significance and beneficence 
of Nature. ; 


As he leaves this beautiful spot, he does what some of us might 
consider an imprudent act. What is it and is it really imprudent? 


He leaves some money behind him for his "night's lodging." It 

is strictly a symbolic gesture made to "pay back" Nature (perhaps ) 
for the kindness she has shown him. And as a symbolic act it 
cannot be imprudent. 
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23. Finally we return to the original questions which were asked 
yesterday before you had read this essay. How does Robert 
Louis Stevenson talk about Nature in his essay? What does 
Nature seem to mean to him? Have we answered these questions 
as we went through the essay? 


It seems that the answer must be yes. (If there is further 
discussion necessary, you may continue it. The essential 

fact to be brought out is that Stevenson views Nature as 

being good; but further than that, he feels that a close 
communion with Nature is essential for man to maintain his 

own essential goodness and innocence. In a very (etymolog- 
ically meaning true) mystical way, Nature reintroduces man to 
the viable truths, meaning, and especially the beauty of life.) 


Upon completion of the discussion of Stevenson's essay, pass out to the 
class the short sketch by William Saroyan, "The Pomegranate Trees." Allow 
the students the rest of the period in which to read. As the students are 
reading, pass out the study questions which they will consider during their 
reading. (Should the discussion of Stevenson's essay take the entire period, 
reserve a couple of minutes to pass out Saroyan's sketch and the questions. 
Tell them briefly they are to read the sketch at home and to prepare answers 
[this also can be done in their notebooks} to the questions. ) 


DAY 3 


There are about twenty-three separate questions on the list of study 
questions (some questions are actually a combination of questions). Divide 
the class into six groups, making sure that you have a competent "leader" in 
each group. You may either choose the "leader" of each group or else have 
each group elect a leader. The leader is responsible for presenting the 
"report" of the group to the rest of the class. You may group the class 
and the questions as follows: 


Group I: questions one through four 

Group II: questions five through eight 

Group III: questions nine through twelve a 
Group IV: questions twelve b through twelve e 
Group V: questions twelve f through fourteen 
Group VI: questions fifteen through seventeen 


After grouping the class, trying to fit the nature of each group to the kinds 
of questions as grouped above, "issue" the following instructions to the 
class:. For the next period each of the groups will prepare a report which 
you will give to the rest of the class. Each person in the group is 
responsible for contributing to the report; in other words, each of you 
will have gomething to say in the report. Each group wiil designate for 
me who its "leader" is (although you, the teacher, may want to do this); 
each group will also determiné who will present certain portions of its 
report to the class. The leader will then organize and coordinate each 
presentation. The questions will be reported on in the same order as they 
are given in the list. 
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Make sure that each group knows what its responsibilities are. This 
period will be taken up totally for this preparation. Allow the students 
to cluster in the groups, perhaps having one group in each corner of the 
room, another in the middle of the room, and the sixth in the front of the 
room. The point here is to give them the kind of working conditions in 
which they can accomplish their assignments. As each group works on its 
assigned questions, circulate around the room helping each group with its 
problems, making sure that each person is contributing, etc. At the end 
of this period, determine if each group is prepared to present its report. 
Because of the nature of the questions, the reports, as based on the 
questions, should be presented in the order as given on the sheet of 
study questions. Therefore, group I will go first, group II second, and 
so on. 


Each report should be given in this manner: one individual will be 
responsible for "answering" one question which is assigned his group. 
After he has finished "answering," other members of his group may contrib- 
ute to the answer. After the group has finished a question, you should 
ask the rest of the class for further contributions. After the contri- 
butions have all been done, ask the class if they have any further 
questions on the report which has just been given. The individual who 
initially presented the report is first responsible for answering any 
questions which come from the class; but the rest of the group, particular- 
ly the leader, is to aid him in any way after he has tried to answer the 
class questions. In this way, not only are individuals contributing for 
themselves, but they are also contributing in a group situation as well as 
a whole class situation. Make sure that this procedure or "format" is 
understood by the whole class. 


The answers to each question should be fairly obvious but a few will 
be commented on below: 


2. The answer given at this point necessarily has to be a tenta- 
tive one. It is based wholly on what the author has told us _ 
concerning his uncle. Not until the students have gone through 
the entire story can there be a less tentative answer given. 
Therefore, if the student's answers are rather tenuous, it is 
to be expected. 


9. Etymologically, the term "awful" indicates an object or situation 
which inspires a feeling of awe in a person. Thus, the object 
is viewed with great feelings of respect or reverence. So when 
the author speaks of the "awful emptiness of the desert," he is 
using the term in this sense. The other uses are more colloquial, 
indicating vaguely a feeling of unpleasantness, etc. 


12a. "Desolate" comes from a term meaning to leave alone, to forsake, 
or to make uninhabitable. Desolation, as used by Saroyan, 
indicates the awful emptiness, at least superficially, of the 
desert, uninhabited by anything but rattlesnakes, bugs, and 
horned toads. Other persons think the desert a beautiful and 
rare place, but Saroyan's concept of beauty, as voiced by his 
narrator, is based on a different idea of beauty. The connota- 
tion of loneliness, which to the gregarious Armenian is virtually 
unendurable, is heavily stressed. 
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The narrator-author uses the term "strange" to indicate that it 
is an experience with which he is relatively unfamiliar. As 
suggested above, he, and others like him, is essentially a 
social creature. Thus, a word like weird, which indicates the 
peculiar or odd, would not have this suggestion of unfamiliarity 
or non-experience. 


"Absurd" suggests that which is unreasonable and therefore to be 
scorned or laughed at. The absurdity rests on the entire situation 
which the author has presented: Uncle Melik is trying to make a 
new Garden of Eden out of an impossible situation; he is motivated 
by sheer esthetic ideals which in the practical sense are unreal- 
izable. The dream of the garden rests on the impossible founda- 
tion of esthetic idealism. 
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Something can be absurd and also lovely if the person making the 
remark is using these two terms from two different points of 
view. Using the term "absurd," the narrator is looking at the 
entire situation from the view of the practical farmer, the hard- 
headed businessman to whom such ideas as beauty and poetry do 

not enter. But contrasted with this is the point of view of 
Uncle Melik the poét and his nephew. This view, as we have 
already partially brought out, is definitely not from the 
practical point of view, but rather, all things develop because 
of the feelings Uncle Melik has towards them. It is an emotional 
basis, not a logical one. It is a view of things more idealistic 
and less realistic. It is a view of things from one who makes 
songs and poems, not money. These two contrastive points of 
view towards the land, which implies a total view towards Nature, 
are essential in interpreting this story and understanding some 
of the humor contained in it. 


"Crazy," taken literally, means to be demented. Thus, once again 
from the "practical" point of view, his uncle's feelings toward 
this particular piece of land, trying to make a garden grow out of 
dust would be evidences of a disarranged mind. But the term is 
also used in its colloquial sense; thus, it suggests being very 
eager or enthusiastic over something, an attitude not incompatible 
from the emotional set of the “poet.” 


The "answer" to this question is, of course, an extension of the 
discussion which has already been brought out concerning Uncle 
Melik's plans for his garden. However, what should be pointed 


“out here is that the word "sympathy" can be contrasted with a 


word such as "understanding" much in the same way as we have con- 
trasted such things as idealism and realism. When one sympathizes 


with something or someone, one's feelings are involved. We note 


from the etymology that this term comes from the Greek combination 
of words meaning "feeling together." Thus, as one person feels, 
so do I. And it is obvious that Mr. Griffith, as a person who 
deals with mortgages and notes and land purchases (note, not 

land use), eannot or will not get his feelings involved in his 
commercial transactions. 
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16. The "awful lot" that needs to be said'are the feelings which 
are generated by one's feelings toward the land, towards beauty, 
towards the poetry of life. These often cannot be "told" as 
such; they can be presented, and if the listener or reader is 
tuned in on the same wave length, they can be "felt." In other 
words, an essential portion of our lives consists of those things 
which can only be experienced through feelings; these experiences 
cannot be transferred to another by just telling. However, a 
successful writer such as Saroyan can present us the experience 
upon which we base our correlative emotional reaction. 


17. There are several dimensions to possible discussion of this 
question. They should point out, though, the essentially 
sympathetic treatment each author utilizes in establishing the 
relationship between man and Nature. They should also note 
that for Stevenson there is considerably more mysticism involved 
which amounts almost to a religious fervor; Saroyan's treatment 
is much more light and humorous. 


Approximately 15 to 20 minutes should be allowed for each group report-- 
making sure that all the questions are "answered"--and the subsequent class 
discussion and questioning. Therefore, the next three days are set aside to 
complete this activity. Should more time be needed to complete satisfactorily 
the discussion as indicated by the study questions, take some time from the 
next activity on, day seven. 


DAY 4 


Group Reports 


DAY 5 


Group Reports 


DAY 6 
Group Reports 


These students have had some previous experience with working in groups. 
so the procedures should not be unknown to them. However, it is important 
that each individual knows his responsibilities to each group and how to 
conduct himself. The directions you gave preceding the group report cannot 
be overemphasized. At the end of Gach group report you might have some 
member of the class who is not part of the group reporting try to summarize 
the main points brought out. These "points" which you also can contribute 
to, can be put into the students' notebooks as part of their increasing 
notions of the relationship between man and the world in which he lives. 


DAY 7 


Finish, if necessary, any of the discussions by the several groups. In 
particular, the last two questions on the list of study questions should be 
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used to relate the two works so far looked at and to provide a sense of 
continuity within the unit. Thus, the group responsible for these questions 
should be provided enough time in which to present their report. 


After finishing all discussion, have the students select from the major 
books which they will read during this unit. The three books. are: 


Conrad Richter, The Trees 
Hal Borland, When the Legends Die 
Nancy and Benedict Freedman, Mrs. Mike 


Allow the students to look over all three books before they make their 
choices. From what is said on the outside and inside covers of each book, 
they should be able to make their choices based on their interests. The 
books have been listed above in terms of their relative difficulty with 
the most difficult (Richter's The Trees) listed first. Try to steer your 
students to those books which you feel they can best read and which they 
are most interested in. Thus, if a student who is a relatively poor 
reader "selects" The Trees to read, "guide" or steer him (if it is a boy) 
into reading Borland's book. However, even though Mrs. Mike is told from 
a woman's point of view, it has enough adventure and movement in it to 
interest the boys as well. There will be three groups reading these books, 
with more in the middle (When the Legends Die) group than in the other two. 


Tell them they are to take these books home and to begin reading them 
(make proper check-out lists, of course, in order to get them all back ). 
Also tell them that as they are reading, they are to pay particular atten- 
tion to two major points: 1) determine who is the major character and 
see what he (or she) does and what happens to him (her); 2) after 
determining who the main character is, pay particular attention to the 
world of nature, how it affects him, how he lives in it, and so on. 
Further instructions concerning these books will come later. All this 
should take about 20-25 minutes. 


After the students have investigated all three books, after each student 
has selected one book to read and you have assigned him to it, and after 
they have received their "instructions" concerning the two major points 
which they should have in mind as they begin to read their books, pass out 
the poem "God's World," by Edna St. Vincent Millay. 


As the students follow in their copies, read the poem aloud. Then 
base your discussion on the following questions: 


1. Who seems to be the speaker? 


Although it is not definite, we might assume that the speaker 
is the poet herself. 


2. To whom is the speaker talking or addressing herself? 


From the first line, we know immediately that the poet is 
"speaking" to the "world." 


Lt 


Can one literally speak to "the world?" That is, if one "speaks" 
to it, can one expect an answer? 


The answer is obviously no--in the literal sense. 


If one cannot literally speak to the world, then what is the 
poet doing? 


She is addressing herself to the world of Nature largely to 
describe for the reader or listener of her poem her own 
reactions to Nature's world. We can infer that what she 
has to say will be an emotional reaction that will be 
largely a reflection on how she feels about Nature. So 
even though the poet is addressing and describing the 
world, she is really describing her own emotional reaction 
to Nature. The poem will probably be "about" the poet 
herself, then. 


Knowing this, how does she seem to react to Nature? Point 
to specific places in the poem which suggest this. 


Fear, of course, is not the emotion she is feeling. Rather, as 
she points out in line one, she wants to hold the World close 
to her in an affectionate if not passionate embrace. She 
repeats this emotional image in line seven. 


What elements of Nature does she seem to respond to? 


In a catalog, they are the winds, the skies, mists, woods, 
the gaunt crag, and so on. We might note that it is not the 
lushness of Nature to which she responds; if she were living 
in the South, for example, she might point out exotic flowers, 
the heavy, sweet smells, the heat, and so on. Rather, she 
catalogs the elemental aspects in elemental colors--grey 
skies, black bluff. Figuratively, she is pointing to the 
bones of Nature rather than the flesh. 


Does the poet suggest any other colors besides these mentioned 
above? 


Instead of naming them, as she did for grey and black, she just 
tells us of the colors of autumn. Where she is from, the colors 
of autumn are spectacular--reds, browns, oranges, purples. Her 
emphasis, once again, is not in "picturing" all the colors of 
Nature during autumn, but her emotional reaction to all of 
Nature during this time of year. 


In lines 8 through 11, she seems to suggest a difference of 
feeling; that is, she felt something at one other time, but 
now she feels something else, or something additional. Can 
you point this out? 


She has always "known a glory" in her contemplation of Nature. 
"Glory" as she has used it suggests a situation or object which 
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inspires an observer towards a worshipful or venerating attitude. 
Now, however, there is a further emotion which she describes as 
a passion. This further involves one's emotions to the point of 
being overpowered or completely involved. Where before she has 
suggested a contemplative nature, now she indicates that her 
whole being is involved in an overpowering communion with Nature. 


What specific quality of Nature is she finally responding to? 


The poet is responding to beauty, which is found in Nature. 
Autumn, with all its brilliant array of colors contrasting 
with the colors of the grey skies, mists, black bluff, is 

for her a beauty which can hardly be endured. Notice that 
she says, "Lord, I do fear/Thou'st made the world too beauti- 
ful this. year." 


What might the poet be telling us when, after portraying her 
feelings in the midst of all this beauty, she says, "My soul 
is all but out of me?" 


A man's soul is that part of his being which is considered 
the immortal or spiritual; it is also considered the moral 

or emotional nature of man. Thus, when she says it is all but 
apart from her, she is suggesting that it has all but left her 
physical being, in its emotional reaction to the beauty of 
Nature, to become a sensate being itself. It is a transcend- 
ence of one's emotional being to become a part of the object 
or situation which has caused the vital transcendency. 


What does Miss Millay mean by a "burning leaf" (1.14)? And 
why does she ask that the leaf not be allowed to fall and the 
bird not be allowed to sing? 


The colors of many leaves in autumn are of a fiery red or 
orange, suggesting the literal color of fire. Physically, 

also, the leaf is being consumed in the fire of its dying. 

At this supreme moment when her whole being is profoundly 

moved by the beauty of Nature, any other movement or sound would 
distract from it. More suggestively, though, is the notion that 
this moment cannot be improved upon by the "intrusion" of other 
aspects of Nature; because this moment presents for her the 
utmost in beauty, any addition to the scene would either be "too 
much" for her or it would completely destroy the sense of beauty 
she feels so passionately. 


Are there any similarities between this short poem and any other 
work we have looked at so far? 


Between this and the Stevenson essay there is some similarity. 
Both feel the ‘profound beauty of the scene and both respond 
emotionally to it. There is more passion in the poem while more 
veneration or feeling of awe in the essay. 
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13. Is it possible any of you have felt like this towards a particularly 
beautiful scene in Nature? 


This is, of course, a highly subjective question which asks for a 
completely subjective answer or discussion. The point that should 
be brought out is that many people feel inwardly in the same way 
that Miss Millay has said she has felt--looking at a particularly 
brilliant sunset over the Gulf, walking through a forest of trees 
with rustling leaves, walking along the beach and listening to 

the sound of the water, and so on. Most of us are unable to ex- 
press ourselves as this poet has done or because we are inhibited 
in one way or another do not. 


Should the discussion of this poem not take the rest of the period, 
which doesn't seem likely, allow the students to begin reading their books © 
which they have chosen. On the other hand, should you not complete the 
discussion, finish it tomorrow at the beginning of the period. Tell the 
students that when they come to class tomorrow they should be sure to bring 
Stevenson's essay, "A Night Among the Pines," and any notes they took during 
the discussion of it. 


DAY 8 


If there is any point of discussion on Millay's poem remaining, close it 
out at the beginning of this period. Then have the students review briefly 
the main ideas experienced in Stevenson's essay; particularly bring out 
this sense of "communion" which is established in the essay between man and 
the world of Nature. After this very short review project the slide of 
Vincent Van Gogh's "Starry Night" onto the screen. Allow the students to 
view it silently for a few minutes before launching into any discussion. 
Then tell the students that the slide is by a Dutch painter by the name of 
Van Gogh and that it was painted right around the end of the last century. 
Allow them to try to guess what the painting represents. It shouldn't take 
them too long to decide that it represents a landscape with trees on both 
the right and left hand side and a village more or less in the middle and a 
little ways off from where the picture was painted. You might continue with 
the following questions: 


1. Since we've all decided that this is a landscape scene with a 
village included (although perhaps some of you might want to 
object to this), let's now try to determine what else is in the 
picture. What, for example, are those rings of lighter colored 
paint running across the top of the painting? 


The rings or swirls of paint represent the stars. 


2. Since the stars can be seen, this scene must represent what time 
of the day? 


It seems obvious that the painting is intended to depict the 
landscape during night. 
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3. 


Are there any other clues in the painting to suggest that it 
is nighttime? 


The windows of the houses in the village are painted with a 
yellow paint; thus, they represent lights in the various houses. 


Can anyone give a name to this picture? 


Many names will probably come up. Allow them to "defend" their 
choice of names and then tell them that the painting is called 
"Starry Night." 


Is there anything unusual in this painting, something perhaps 
you would not see yourself in looking upon a village during the 
night? 


There are, of course, many things that will come up. Allow the 
students to discuss these as freely as they wish--up to a reason- 
able point, of course. The intention in these questions and the 
"answers" to the questions is not to impose definite right and 
wrong choices but to stimulate the students to look more closely 
at the painting and to question and discuss it. The students, 
among their comments, should observe that the trees, both the 
foreground as well as background trees, seem particularly to be 
writhing--they are painted in dark, vertical curving lines (the 
trees are intended to represent cypresses). In his painting of 
the stars, each one has spirals of painting laid on as if each 
star were not clear-cut but as if seen through a haze of some sort 
which diffused the light. There is also a huge coiling of the 
trees. The moon itself, towards the upper right, has a combination 
of colors which suggest a "mingling" of both moon and sun. All of 
these spirallings, swirls, and circles contrast with the straight 
lines of the buildings and the church spire. Notice, incidentally, 
that the cypress on the left crosses the line of the spiralling | 
dragon nebula just as the straight lines of the church spire cross 
the line of the horizon. In addition, of course, the students may 
comment on the unusual uses of colors. 


Since these things seem to be unusual, can we "explain" why or how 
they are different from perhaps the way we might see the same scene? 


This gets into such things as purpose or intent which is not the 
intention of this discussion. Rather, it is to suggest to the 
students that everyone--and this goes for "ordinary" people as 
well as artists~--has to see things in his own way. The way "I" 
see things is not going to be the same way that "you" see things. 


Try a little experiment here. Have someone by prearrangement 

enter the room and perhaps give you something or tell you something. 
Then have that person leave the room. Try to pick someone your 
students do not know. ‘Then have each student write on a piece of 
paper one paragraph describing what happened; have them also 
describe the person who entered. Give about ten minutes for this. 
Do not allow collaboration on this. These papers are not to be 
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graded. Then have several students read their papers aloud to 
the rest of the class. These papers should present considerable 
variety in the descriptions of what happened and who entered the 
room. Keep this experiment simple. It should provoke discussion 
on why there are such differences in describing what occurred. 
Then ask them: 


a. Can anyone, after hearing all these versions of what 
happened, tell me what really happened? 


One suspects that each student will attempt to tell 
the rest of the students that his version is what 
really was. Do not allow the discussion to 
degenerate too much into an argument. What should 
evolve from this heated (hopefully) discussion is 
that each version of what happened is real to the 
person giving his version. Each student has to view 
what happened from his own mind, with his own eyes, 
with his own background of similar occurrences, from 
his particular seating in the room, and so on. Thus 
each person will view the event from his particular 
point of view which is composed of his spatial 
position in relation to the event, his past back- 
ground--both mental and physical, his own physical 
condition at the time of the event including the 
qualities of his eyesight, his emotional "set" towards 
a slight disturbance of this kind, and so on. 


be. What have we established by this experiment and this 
discussion? 


We have established the fact (hopefully) that everyone 
looks upon the world from a unique position: his own. 
"Reality" can be described in many ways, as we have 

shown, and still be "real." We have also established that 
in this instance no one person can lay claim to the 
assertion that his is the "real" version and all others 
are false; this, of course, includes the teacher's version 
as well. 


Now let's get back to Van Gogh's painting. What do we now have to 
try to evaluate or describe? 


We have to evaluate the painter's point of view, essentially. 
There are other things, naturally, but this point is the one to be 
made here. 


And what may this point of view be and what may constitute it? 
Once again, there will be a variety of responses, as there should be. 
One of the major points that should be brought out, and you should try 


to work it out of the students, is that the painter focuses his atten- 
tion on the swirlings that constitute the large tree in the foreground 
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and particularly on the stars and the constellation in the sky. 
These swirls and circles, both vertical and horizontal, contrast 
vividly with the straight lines of the houses and the church of 
the village--notice that even the windows with their lights are 
painted with straight lines. This contrast is such that it pro- 
duces a tension between the straight lines and the "non-straight" 
lines. This tension is further emphasized by the contrastive 
colors used. The serenity or "sureness" of the villagers, as 
represented in the "sureness" or distinctness with which their 
houses are painted, contrasts with the emotional striving and 
"unsureness" of the outer forms of nature--the trees and the 
stars. It is the painter's awareness of a need to delve deeper 
into the world of Nature to discover the nature of himself and 
the "nature" of his world. The writhing cypress in the fore- 
ground in particular may symbolize (once again, be careful with 
this term) the striving of a human soul to reach the meanings 
of life (and perhaps the afterlife) through the contemplation 
of the world of Nature. 


This short "answer" cannot possibly be finally adequate for 
the discussion which should emerge from the students' study 
of this painting. But it should indicate the direction in 
which the discussion should be launched. It is finally left-- 
as all instructional directions need be--to the sensitive 
direction of the good classroom teacher. 


9. Since you were asked to recall Stevenson's essay, can we now try 
to relate the two? 


Both, in short, depict or represent an encounter with Nature 
from which both writer and painter receive a "mystical" expe- 
rience. Both artists--and stress that each one is an artist-- 
have been emotionally moved by the experience into an almost 
religious fervor; once again, insist on it being a "natural 
religion." 


This discussion should take the entire period. In fact, the "experiment" 
will perhaps need to be developed in considerable detail so that the discussion 
will carry over into the next period. It is important that the students are 
allowed to express themselves concerning the painting even though their discus- 
sion will not be of a technical kind. ‘The painting is to suggest to the 
students how artists of all kinds express themselves in their art on the world 
of Nature. 


DAY 9 


Continue the discussion of Vincent Van Gogh's "Starry Night," especially 
bringing out the relationships it holds with Stevenson's essay. Then have the 
students turn to the short, story, "You've Got to Learn," by Robert Murphy 
(Harcourt, Brace, Inc. ). Ask them to read the story quietly to themselves. 
This should take about twenty minutes but make sure all the students have 
read the story before you begin to study it. The discussion is structured 
as follows: 


Ei 


1. On page 137 of the text there is a section called "Following 
the Plot" (Harcourt, Brace, Inc. text, Adventures in Reading). 
Go over these items (in the same manner as we have been discussing 
other works in this Curriculum) with the class. ‘The plot of the 
story establishes the causal relationships within the short story 
and should be understood by the students. 


2. Go over the questions in the section on this same page entitled 
"Thinking it Over." However, modify the questions thus: 


a. Do number one following question six. 


be. Modify number four to read as follows: At one point 
in the story Andy discovered dignity in an animal. 
Point this out. What is the effect on Andy at dis- 
covering this? Is it possible that animals may have 
"dignity," a trait which seems to be wholly human? 
What example of dignity in an animal have you noted? 


ec. Add the following item to your discussion following 
number six (number seven). In this short story, 
Andy lives his life in close relationship with 
Nature. How does he think about Nature at the 
beginning of the story? Does he change at all in 
his feelings towards Nature (and remember that the 
animals involved in the story are creatures of 
Nature and so represent Nature)? Is his relation- 
ship to Nature and the creatures within Nature 
changed at all during the course of this story? 


How? Why? 


d. Add one more question to be gone over last: ‘This 
short story reveals a young boy's relationship with 
Nature. We have already during this unit looked at 
other works of art, including a painting, which also 
have explored man's relationship to the world of 
Nature. Does this story suggest a relationship 
which is. not dealt with in the preceding works? 

Is this relationship just as "real" as the other 
ones we have looked at (remember what we said about 
"real" in our little experiment)? Are there many 
ways, then, of establishing man's relationship to 
the world around him? 


DAY 10 


It is reasonable to expect that finishing the discussion of the painting 
and the reading and discussion of the short story cannot all be done in one 
period. Therefore, during this period only one work will be offered for 
reading and discussion: William Butler Yeats' "The Wild Swans at Coole." 
Before you read it aloud to the students tell them that Coole is the home of 
Iady Gregory, a good friend of Yeats', in Galway, Ireland. Yeats spent many 
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summers there. As the students follow in their mimeographed copies, read it 
aloud--keep an eye out for the run-on lines. Then base your discussion on 
the following questions: 


1. What time of the year is it? 


Line one tells us it is autumn; line three places the month as 
October. 


2. What time of the day is it? 
"Twilight" in line three indicates evening. 


3. Is there anything significant in both the time of the year 
and the time of the evening for the speaker? 


Ask them, if they can, to recall what was brought up in the unit 
on poetry at the beginning of the year. A suggestion was made 
during that unit (when discussing De la Mare's poems) that an 
author frequently uses times of year and times of day to suggest 
a similar time in a man's life. Thus autum and twilight 
suggest or represent or even symbolize the late years in a man's 
life. By presenting both in one poem, in one stanza, Yeats is 
deliberately using this common association to suggest the time 
of the speaker's life. 


4, Who then might the speaker be? 


It could possibly be the poet himself. Surely it is a man who 
has visited and revisited this same place and who has seen the 
same (?) swans that he is now looking at. ("Same" has a 
question mark after it to indicate that this judgment must be 
tentative for now.) 


5. How do we know that he has "visited and revisited" this place? 


"The nineteenth autum has come upon me/Since I first made my 
count.” (11.7-8) 


6. In lines 13-14 the poet tells us that he has looked at these 
beautiful birds and now his "heart is sore." What does this 
mean and why should this be so? 


The heart is traditionally the seat or, to use a better metaphor, 
the source of the emotions; to say that one's heart is sore is 
to indicate that one is sad, melancholy, dispirited, and so on. 
He suggests why in the lines which follow. Everything has 
changed for him since he first came upon this "brimming water" 
and counted the birds. He seems to have grown old and the 
swans seem to have remained the same. The poet is saddened or 
‘put into a melancholy mind by the realization of how much time 
has gone by and how much he has changed in time. And he has 
changed, for when he previously walked along this shore he 
"Tred with a lighter tread." (1.18) 
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10. 


Since obviously everyone must change and grow older in time, 
why does this realization make the poet so heart-sore? 


It is largely the diminishing of his own powers that he laments. 
He tells us that the swans' "hearts have not grown old;/Passion 
or conquest, wander where they will, /Attend upon them still." 
(11. 22-24) The swans, at this point, seem not to have changed 
at all, but the poet's feelings, emotions have become old and 
he cannot be as he once was. 


In the following stanza he tells us that the swans drift upon 
the water and that they are "mysterious" and "beautiful." 
What could be mysterious about these swans? 


Although they cannot be literally mysterious, they suggest a 
mysteriousness to him because they seem not to have changed. 
They seem to be the same swans he saw nineteen years ago. The 
poet obviously has grown old since then and realizes that he 
has grown old, and yet the birds seem to be the very same as 
they were then. 


In this last stanza the poet ends his poem with a question. 
Look carefully at this question. What is he questioning? 


The students are asked to look at this last portion carefully 
because Yeats is being deliberately ambiguous here; that is, 
he is maintaining not just one "meaning" but at least two. 

In the preceding lines Yeats has strongly suggested im- 
mortality for the swans, knowing realistically that they, 
like himself, are not immortal. But that is why they are 
"mysterious, beautiful." In this question he asks where 

will the swans go when they finally leave this "brimming water.” 
Although swans, we know, live long, eventually they will "fly 
away" from this life; thus, the poet asks where will they go, 
by what shores will they finally rest, how will they "delight 
men's eyes" when they finally leave this place at Coole. But 
in addition he is also suggesting these same questions when he 
himself has gone--"when I awake some day. ..'" The ambifuity 
revolves around the point of either the swans leaving now, 

when he awakens to their own mortality, or when the swans leave 
when he himself reveals his own mortality. The swans represent 
for Yeats a reminder of not only his but all of animate things’ 
mortality. 


Once again, we are reading this poem within the larger context 
of our unit "Man and the World of Nature." How does it fit in 
and how does it relate to other works we have looked at? 


The swans, as natural animate things within Nature, come to 
represent all animate things in Nature, thus a portion of 
Nature itself. They are used symbolically as representations 
of further aspects of Nature. And because the poet suggests 
his "meaning" in the form of a question (for who living can 
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tell of the "undiscovered country?"), we, as readers, are also 
led to questions. In a not dissimilar way in which Andy is 

led to a greater understanding of the ways of Nature in "You've 
Got to Learn," the author is led to contemplate the animal forms 
within Nature from which he receives a realization of mortality. 
Of course, in the short story the realization is much more 
direct and in different terms. There are other similarities to 
other works which you and the students may bring out as you see 
fit. In all these works, including the painting, individuals 
have closely observed Nature and have drawn meanings from their 
observations. 


At the end of this period tell the students that they are to bring in the 
longer works which they have been reading outside of class. Inform them that 
they will be allowed to read them in class. 


DAY 11 


Because the three longer works which the students are to read were not 
handed out until the seventh day of the unit, allow them this period in which 
to read. Remind them of the "assignment" which was given to them the day the 
books were handed out: that they were to "1) determine who is the major 
character and see what he (or she) does and what happens to him (her), and 
2) after determining who the main character is, pay particular attention to 
the world in which he lives--try to see how he responds to the world of 
nature, how it affects him, how he lives in it, and so on.” 


As the students read, it would be helpful if you were to go around the 
room to see if they are having any problems interpreting their books. Dif- 
ficult vocabulary words, sentence structure, problems of dialogue (and 
characterization), difficulty in seeing the sequence of events and evidences 
of causal relationships--all these can be worked on as the students are 
reading. Keep in mind that reading is a complex process and that in handling 
difficulties in reading, one can be more effective while "instructing" during 
this process. Allow students to discuss portions of the book with other 
students as long as their discussions do not interfere with the work of others. 


Before the end of the period call the students' attention to the chalk- 
board on which you have written the following: 


1. <All art is a way of communicating knowledge about reality; 
Beethoven regarded his art in this way (keep in mind also 
our discussion of "reality" when we looked at Van Gogh's 
painting). 


2. Art organizes the experiences of everyday life into a form 
of some sort. 


3. Music is the form a musician uses to express his experiences 
and his organization of his experiences. All of the artists 
we have looked at, whether they use words, paint, or, now, 
notes of music, have done this. 


Var 


4. Symphony No. 6 expresses Beethoven's experiences and reactions 
to the World of Nature. 


Tell them to put these statements in their notebooks and ask them to study 
them somewhat overnight, particularly noting the term "organization." Also 
inform them that tomorrow they will be listening almost all period to 
Beethoven's Symphony No. 6, the "Pastoral." Tell them to get a tentative 
definition of the term "pastoral" before they come to class tomorrow. 


DAY 12 


During this period play Ludwig van Beethoven's Symphony No. 6, in F. 
Major, Op. 68, the "Pastoral." This is a long symphony’ and will require 
almost the entire period. Side one of the album which contains the first 
and second movements will take about 23 minutes. Side two with movements 
three, four, and five takes about 17 minutes. Before beginning tell them 
very briefly this: 


1. Beethoven's Sixth Symphony is known as his "Pastoral" Symphony. 


2. The symphony is in five movements; each movement can be considered 
a part of or "chapter" of the entire work. 


3. There are: frequently changes in tempo between movements; almost 
always there is a change in theme or subject between one move- 
ment and the next. They are to listen particularly for this 
and try to determine when the movements change and what dif- 
ferent subjects may be used (this; of course, will be very non- 
technical and tentative). 


4, Although there is often a distinct pause between movements, there 
is none between the third and fourth and between the fourth and 
fifth. There is, though, a distinct change in tempo and sound 
to indicate different subjects or themes. 


Although much more can be said concerning this work, it is unlikely that 
there is time to do so. Tell the students to keep in mind the above points and 
the statements which they put in their notebooks yesterday as they listen to 
the symphony. 


DAY 13 


This discussion of necessity has to be non-technical. In our attempt to 
discover various artists' views of the world of Nature and to "listen" to their 
expressions of their views, we have gone into some fields which are tangential 
to the study of English. Even though this discussion therefore has to be more 
superficial than the discussion of written works, it will provide the students 
with a realization, hopefully felt, that there are many ways in which man | 
expresses himself. The discussion of music will perhaps be the most difficult, 
for music is an expression which occurs in time and although we can play such 
expressions over and over (in a deeper study), it still occurs in time, and 
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one cannot halt time for a closer examination of the work--at least in this 
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But you will want to keep the album in front of you during the short 


discussion which will be undertaken and whenever appropriate play back portions 
from the total work. You will especially want to do this when there is discus- 
sion of going from one movement to another and when there are questions of 
certain sounds in the work representing other sounds of Nature. 


You may launch the discussion thus: 


1. 


What have you found as a definition of the word "pastoral?" 


There may be many differing answers to this question. Accept 
them as they are appropriate to the main idea of rural or 
country life. The emphasis is on life removed from the cities 
or towns. Someone may bring out that the term comes from the 
Latin word pastor denoting a shepherd. (And, incidentally, 

it is in this way in close connotative parallel with religious 
ideas and thought; with this connection, you can tie in the 
"religious" reactions of Stephenson and others.) In a pastoral 
work--be it a painting, essay, poem, a piece of music--the 
artist usually views rural life as being idyllic, innocent, 
and he is full of wonder at the beauties and workmanship of 
Nature (and frequently, as in poetry, it is a somewhat 
artificial view). 

Since Beethoven's symphony has been called the "Pastoral," can 
we infer anything about what his subject will be about? 


It seems obvious that the entire symphony will be his experience 
as expressed in music of the pastoral life. He wants to suggest 
in his music rural scenes which he has experienced. 


The first movement can be quite well set off because there is a 
distinct break between it and the second movement. From what 
you heard and from what we've already talked about, what kind 
of rural scene might Beethoven be expressing in this movement? 


The music begins softly and slowly, and although there is an 
increase in both sound and tempo, on the whole it suggests a 
quiet, peaceful scene. Some listeners have claimed that by 
listening to the music there come to mind images of shepherds 
moving around their flocks, soft winds »lowing across the 
landscape, and birds which can be heard at times chattering 
about. A single "melody" is established in this movement which 
receives considerable amplification and variation by other 
instruments and by the full orchestra. This "melody" can be 
considered the theme of the first movement and whatever it 
suggests to the listener. 


Does this change at all when we move into the second movement? 
If anything the music becomes even more quiet than in the first 


movement, at least at the beginning of the movement. The 
"melody" changes so we have a slight shift in the subject or 
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theme. Single instruments at a time pick up this "main melody” 
and carry it further along as the subject. Even when the full 
orchestra is playing we can detect these single instruments 
playing along which suggest different sounds found in nature. 
At the end of the movement (as well as throughout ) we can 

hear distinctive sounds of different birds; the one most 
brought out and recognizable is the cuckoo bird, with which 
the movement ends. The total effect is more meditative than the 
preceding movement and much more so than any other movements in 
the symphony. 


As the third movement opens (on side two of the album), we can 
immediately recognize a considerable difference. How is this 
indicated and does this mean, perhaps, that there is a dif- 
ference in. subject? 


The movement is much quicker; throughout it builds up to greater 
sounds than in the other two movements. There are sounds which 
seem almost to be hunting horns. There are various dances 
being played on several different instruments, but contrasting 
with these gayer and lighter sounds are sounds which can be 
heard from the bassoon. All of this is to suggest a gathering 
or reunion of all the peasants, shepherds, mountaineers in 
lively dances. Just as the sounds get more lively, there is 

an ominous sound in the background. 


As we have brought out, in the midst of all this gaiety and 
laughter, we have different sounds being brought in. Does 
this suggest a different subject? 


It is a different subject and thus a different movement. 
Without pausing, the fourth movement begins. And the move- 
ment.is not distinctly separated from the one preceding it 
because the music is intended to suggest the slow but 
inexorable coming on of a terrific thunderstorm. The storm 

is announced in the midst of the dancing of the peasants and 
then it slowly comes on until the entire movement is full of 
the sounds of the storm. There are extremely loud sounds with 
heavy drums and basses to suggest the wild winds and sounds 

of a hurricane-like thunderstorm. Naturally, all the revelers 
are scattered and we hear no more from them while the storm is 
raging. But towards the end of this movement we hear a single 
sound coming through the full orchestra. This announces a 
different "melody" which, as we might suspect, suggests a 
different theme or subject. And, of course, we have the shift 
or bridge into the next and final movement. 


And how does this last movement differ from, especially, the 
one just coming before? 


After the almost chaotic sounds of the full orchestra which 


represented the chaos of the thunderstorm, we once again hear 
a single vibrant, dominating, and beautiful melody. As we have 
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seen before, single instruments will pick up such a melody and 
then that "melody" is taken up and repeated several times during 
the movement. But each time it is presented differently with 
the additional instruments and variations. The "melody" is 
developed tnto a hymn by the peasants as they return. The 
entire scene is dramatically more peaceful after the wildness of 
the thunderstorm; the rural songs of the peasants are picked up 
and carried through to the end of the entire symphony. After 
the almost chaotic sounds of the cataclysmic tempest, the 
descriptive sounds of the orchestra are once more ordered, serene, 
and affirmative. Nature is back to normal. 


It is suggested that in going through these questions and answers you should 
play back these sections of the total work which relate directly to the discus- 
sions. For example, should students miss hearing the sounds from the orchestra 
which represent natural sounds (in the second movement especially) it would 
do well to replay these portions. It will take a little finesse to place the 
arm of the record player at the proper places, but with some practice it should 
work out fairly well. 


8. After listening to the entire Sixth Symphony and discussing it 
somewhat, can we make any statements concerning Beethoven's 
view of the world of Nature? That is, how does he describe it 
and what does it mean to him? Is this view related at all to 
other works we have looked at? 


The first thing we can note is that in this symphony Beethoven has 
given us in musical terms a close description of Nature. It is as 
close or "accurate" a picture of the reality of Nature as are the 
accounts by Stevenson, Saroyan, Millay, and others. We should 
also note that Nature has a profound effect on Beethoven. Not 
only does he describe it closely but his description reveals that 
the composer (and the listener of the work) has been emotionally 
moved by the various scenes he finds in Nature. For example, 
after the beautiful meditative lyrics of the second movement we 
move into the sprightly dances of the "rural folk;" but this 

scene is considerably disturbed by the violence of the thunder- 
storm. But tranquility is finally restored and peace laves the 
countryside. Although there are these disturbances in Nature, the 
final effect is that of peacefulness, serenity, orderliness--Nature 
acting as a balm in the lives of man. This same emotional reaction 
can be seen in Stevenson, to some extent in Saroyan (where the 
emphasis is on the awful beauty of the desolation found in the 
desert ), in Millay, where once again it is the beauty of Nature 
which is stressed, and so on. Thus, there are several parallels 
between the way Beethoven views Nature and the way the other 
artists we have so far looked at view it. 


Should this discussion not take the full period, have the students finish 
in class their reading of the longer works which they have chosen. Im addition, 
some time may be available here to go over any of the previous works which were 
studied in class. Bring out the relationships which each has to the others 
in terms of how each artist views the world of Nature. We have also made some 
statements concerning art as organization of experience: in the discussion of 
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the film and in the statements made preceding the playing of the Sixth Symphony. 
These should also be discussed as a "review" of all the materials; this discus- 
sion should stress the themes of these works and the concept of all art as 
unique views of life's experiences. At the end of the period tell the students 
to bring in these selections with their notes which they have taken during the 
discussions, and the longer work which they are reading. Have also available 
for the students the slide of Van Gogh's painting and the record album. 


DAY 14 


The final activity of this unit is an in-class writing assignment based on 
the students' reading during the unit. Today is a period of preparation for 
the writing which they will complete tomorrow to hand in. Im effect, the 
students will be writing two short themes. The first theme is an answer to 
the following: 


1. Each of you has read a longer work, either a novel or a 
biography. In each of these books there is an individual 
about whom most of the book is about (you have already 
determined who that individual is). Each of these 
individuals has to face Nature in some way. Sometimes he 
(or she ) has to fight it in order to survive, sometimes 
Nature aids him or "teaches" him, usually in how to live. 
Describe how this main individual faces Nature and determine 
how the individual reacts to it and how his life has been 
changed or altered by this reaction. Do this in a theme of 
about 400 words. 


The second theme is based on the following: 


2. During this unit you have looked at several works in which 
the author, painter, or composer has revealed how he has 
reacted to the world of Nature. In the first part of your 
theme, take at least three of these works and compare them 
to see how they are the same in their "pictures" of Nature. 
In the second part of your theme take three works (which 
may or may not be the same) and show how they differ in 
their "picture" of Nature. In each of these you will show 
how the author of the work has revealed his feelings about 
the world of Nature. Do this in a theme of about 400 words. 


During this period tell the students that they are to prepare rough drafts 
which they will hand in completed at the end of the period tomorrow. As the 
class works at these themes, circulate around the room helping the students 
with their problems as they arise. There may be questions of fact concerning 
the works studied during the unit or there may be other questions related to 
the actual writing of the two themes. Stress for them that you will be 
especially looking for: 


1. sentences which will contain the main idea{s) of each theme 


ot ae "proofs" supporting the assertions made in the sentences 
Ol 
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3. organization of these proofs in a form which is consistent 
within the theme (use of details, examples, comparison 
and/or contrast, expansion of definition (for example, 
"naturalist" in terms of views towards Nature, etc.), 
cause and effect, or logical proofs ); chronological, 
spatial, inductive, deductive, easy to difficult, etc. 


Provide the students dictionaries and other aids for their use in composing 
these themes. Tell them that although you won't be specifically looking for 
such errors as comma splices (mechanical errors) or spelling errors, their 
themes should still be as free from these as they can make possible. In 
correcting these themes you will be especially grading them in terms of the 
three preceding points. 


This period, then, is devoted to preparing the rough draft. If similar 
problems creep up concerning either the materials studied or the manner in 
which these themes are to be developed, bring them to the attention of the 
whole class. Discussions among students should be allowed as well, provided, 
of course, that they are germane to the central work. 


DAY 15 


During this period the students polish up their themes to be handed in at 
the end of the period. Depending on your own requirements, they may be either 
in pencil or ink. Im correcting these papers, place most stress in both 
correcting and grading on points one through three enumerated yesterday. When 
you hand the papers back to the students, take a little time off from that 
period to discuss them--both good as well as bad points. Some of the better 
ones you may want to read to the rest of the class. 
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UNIT V: MAN AND THE WORLD OF NATURE 


STUDENT MATERIALS 
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HANDOUT 1 


A NIGHT AMONG THE PINES 


Robert Louis Stevenson 


(from Travels With a Donkey) 


From Bleymard after dinner, although it was already late, 
I set out to scale a protion of the Lozere. An ill-marked 
stony droveroad guided me forward; and I met nearly half a 
dozen bullock carts descending from the woods, each laden with 
a whole pine tree for the winter's firing. At the top of the 
woods, which do not clumb very high upon this cold ridge, I 
struck leftward by a path among the pines, until I hit ona 
dell of green turf, where a streamlet made a little spout over 
some stones to serve me for a watertap. "In a more sacred or 
sequestered bower--nor nymph nor faunus haunted." The trees were 
not old, but they grew thickly round the glai#: there was no 
outlook, except northeastward upon distant hilltops, or straight 
upward to the sky; and the encampment felt secure and private 
like a room. By the time I had made my arrangements and fed 
Modestine, the day was already beginning to decline. I buckled 
myself to the knees into my sack and made a hearty meal; and 
as soon as the sun went down, I pulled my cap over my eyes and 
fell asleep. 


Night is a dead monotonous period under a roof; but in 
the open world it passes lightly, with its stars and dews and 
perfumes, and the hours are marked by changes in the face of 
Nature. What seems a kind of temporal death to people choked 
between walls and curtains, is only a light and living slumber 
to the man who sleeps afield. All night long he can hear Nature 
breathing deeply and freely; even as she takes her rest she 
turns and smiles; and there is one stirring hour unknown to those 
who dwell in houses, when a wakeful influence goes abroad over 
the sleeping hemisphere, and all the outdoor world are on their 
feet. It is then that the cock first crows, not this time to 
announce the dawn, but like a cheerful watchman speeding the 
course of the night. Cattle awake on the meadows; sheep break 
their fast on dewy hillsides, and change to a new lair among 
the ferns; and houseless men, who have lain down with the fowls, 
open their dim eyes and behold the beauty of the night. 


At what inaudible summons, at what gentle touch of Nature, 
are all these sleepers thus recalled in the same hour to life? 
Do the stars rain down an influence, or do we share some thrill of 
mother earth below our resting bodies? Even shepherds and old 
countryfolk, who are the deepest read in these arcana, have not 
a guess as to the means or purpose of this nightly resurrection. 
Towards two in the morning they declare the thing takes place; 
and neither know nor inguire further. And at least it is a 
pleasant incident. We are disturbed in our slumber only, like 
the luxurious Montaigne, "that we may the better and more 
sensibly relish it." We have a moment to look upon the stars, 
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A NIGHT AMONG THE PINES (cont'd) 


and there is ea special pleasure for some minds in the reflection 
that we share the impulse with all outdoor creatures in our 
neighborhood, that we have escaped out of the Bastille of 
civilization, and are become, for the time being, a mere kindly 
animal and a sheep of Nature's flock. 


When that hour came to me among the pines, I . wakened thirsty. 
My tin was standing by me half full of water. I emptied it ata 
dréught; and feeling broad awake after this internal cold aspersion, 
sat upright to make a cigarette. The stars were clear, colored, 
and jewel-like, but not frosty. A faint silvery vapor stood for 
the Milky Way. All around me the black fir-points stood upright 
and stockstill. By the whiteness of the pack-saddle, I could 
Ree -‘Modestine valking round and round at the length of her 
tether; I could hear her steadily munrhing at the sward; but there 
was not another sound, save the indescribable quiet talk of the 
runnel over the stones. I lay lazily smoking and studying the 
color of the sky, as we call the void of space, from where it 
showed a reddish gray behind the pines to where it showed a glossy 
blue-black between the stars. As if to be more like a pedlar, I 
wear a silver ring. This I sould see faintly shining as I raised 
or lowered the cigarette; and at each whiff the inside of my 
hand was illuminated, and became for a second the highest light 
in the landscape. 


A faint wind, more like a moving coolness than a stream of 
air, passed down the glade from time to time; so that even in my 
great chamber the air was being renewed all night long. I 
thought with horror of the inn at Chaserades and the congregated 
nightcaps; with horror of the nocturnal prowesses of clerks and 
students, of hot theaters and pass-keys and close rooms. I have 
not often enjoyed a more serene possession of myself, nor felt 
more independent of material aids. The outer world, from which 
we cower into our houses, seemed after all a gentle hatitable 
place; and night after night a man's bed, it seemed, was laid 
and waiting for him in the fields, where God keeps an open 
house. I thought I had rediscovered one of those truths which 
are revealed to savages and hid from political economists: at 
least, I had discovered a new pleasure for myself. And yet even 
while I was exulting in my solitude I became aware of a strange 
lack. I wished a companion to lie near me in the starlight, 
Silent and not moving, but ever within touch. For there is a 
fellowship more quiet even than solitude, and which, rightly 
understood, is solitude made perfect. And to live out of doors 
with the woman a man loves is of all lives the most complete and 
free. 


As I thus lay between content and longing, a faint noise stole 
towards me through the pines. I thought, at first, it was the 
crowing of cocks or the barking of dogs at some very distant farm; 
but steadily and gradually it took articulate shape in my ears, 
until I became aware that a passinger was going by upon the high- 
road in the valley, and singing loudly as he went. There was 
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more of goodwill than grace in his performance; but he trolled 
with ample lungs; and the sound of his voice took hold upon the 
hillside and set the air shaking in the leafy glens. I have 
heard people passing by night in sleeping cities; some of them 
sang; one, I remember, played loudly on the bagpipes. I have 
heard the rattle of a cart or carriage spring up suddenly after 
hours of stillness, and pass, for some minutes, within the range 
of my hearing as I lay abed. There is a romance about all who 
are abroad in the black hours, and with something of a thrill ve 
try to guess their business. But here the romance was double: 
first, this glad messenger, lit internally with wine, who sent 
up his voice in music through the night; and then I, on the 
other hand, buckled into my sack, and smoking alone in the pine 
woods between four and five thousand feet towards the stars. 


When I awoke again .. . many of the stars had disappeared; 
only the stronger companions of the night still burned visibly 
overhead; and away towards the east I saw a faint haze of light 
upon the horizon such as had been the Milky Way when I was last 
awake. Day was at hand. I lit my lantern, and by its glowworm 
light put on my boots and gaiters; then I broke up some bread for 
Modestine, filled my can at the water-tap, and lit my spirit- 
lamp to boil myself some chocolate. The blue darkness lay long in 
the glade where I had so sweetly slumbered; but soon there was 
a broad streak of orange melting into gold along the mountain- 
tops of Vivarais. A solemn glee possessed my mind at this gradual 
and lovely coming in of day. I heard the runnel with delight; I 
looked round me for something beautiful and unexpected; but the 
still black pine trees, the hollow glade, the munching ass, 
remeined unchanged in figure. Nothing had altered but the light, 
and that, indeed, shed over all a spirit of life and of breathing 
peace, and moved me to 2 strange exhilaration. 


I drank my water chocolate, which was hot if it vas not 
rich, and strolled here and there, and up and down about the 
glade. While I was thus delaying, a gush of steady wind, as long 
as a heavy sigh, poured direct out of the quarter of the morning. 
It was cold, and set me sneezing. The trees near at hand tossed 
their black plumes in its passage; and I could see the thin 
distant apires of pine along the edge of the hill rock slightly 
to and fro against the golden east. Ten minutes after, the 
sunlight spread at a gallop along the hillside, scattering 
shadows and sparkles, and the day had come completely. 


I hastened to prepare my pack, and tackle the steep ascent 
that lay béfore me; but I had something on my mind. It was only 
a fancy; yet a fancy will sometimes be importunatty:.. I had been 
most hospitably received and punctually served in my green 
caravanserai. The room was airy, the water excellent, and the 
dawn had called me to a moment. I say nothing of the tapestries 
or the inimitable ceiling, nor yet of the view which I commanded 
from the windows; but I felt I was in someone's debt for all 
this liberal entertainment. And so it pleased me, ina 
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half-laughing way, to leave pieces of money on the turf as I 
went along, until I had left anough for my night's lodging. 
I trust they did not fall to some rich and churlish drover. 


Bleymard is a village in the Cevennes mountains in southern France. 
Lozere: a mountain range in the Cevennes 
Modestine: Stevenson's donkey 

Montaigne: a French author 


Chaserades: ® town in the Cevennes in which Stevenson had spent 
the previous night 


Vivarais: Stevenson is traveling through this region in southern 
France 


Le 


HANDOUT 2 


THE POMEGRANATE TREES 


William Saroyan 


My uncle Melik was just about the worst farmer that ever 
lived. He was too imaginative and poetic for his own good. What 
he wanted was beauty. He wanted to plant it and see it grow. I 
myself planted over cne hundred pomegranate trees for my uncle 
one year back there in the good old days of poetry and youth in 
the world. I drove a John Deere tractor too, and so did my uncle. 
It was all pure esthetics, not agriculture. My uncle just liked 
the idea of planting trees and watching them grow. 


Only they wouldn't grow. It was on account of the soil. 
The soil was deSert soil. It was dry. My uncle waved at the 
six hundred and eighty acres of desert he had bought and he 
said in the most poetic Armenian anybody ever heard, Here in this 
awful desolation a garden shall flower, fountains of cold water 
shall bubble out of the earth, and all things of beauty shall 
come into being. 


Les wSiT,-L said. 


I was the first and only relative to see the land he had bought. 
He knew I was a poet at heart, and he believed I would understand 
the magnificent impulse that was driving him to glorious ruin. 
I did. I knew as well as he that what he had purchased was worthless 
desert land. It was away over to hell and gone, at the foot of 
the Sierra Nevada Mountains. It was full of every kind of desert 
plant that ever sprang out of dry hot earth. It was overrun with 
prairie dogs, squirrels, horned toads, snakes, and 2 variety of 
smaller forms of life. The space over this land knew only the 
presence of hawks, eagles, and buzzards. It was a region of 
loneliness, emptiness, truth, and dignity. It was nature at 
its proudest, dryest, loneliest, and loveliest. 


My uncle and I got out of the Ford roadster in the middle 
of his land and began to walk over the dry ecrth. 


This land, he said, is my land. 

He walked slowly, kicking into the dry soil. A horned toad 
scrambled over the earth at my uncle's feet. My uncle clutched 
my shoulder and came to a pious halt. 

What is that animal? he said. 

That little tiny lizard? I said. 

That mouse with horns, my uncle said. What is it? 


I don't know for sure, I said. We call them horny toads. 
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THE POMEGRANATE TREES (cont‘d) 


The horned toad came to a halt about three feet away and 
turned its head. 


My uncle looked down at the small animal. 

Is it poison? he said. 

To eat? I said. Or if it bites you? 

Either way, my uncle said. 

E*don't think it's ‘food to eat, Isaia.  lothink ites 
harmless. I've Caught many of them. They grow sad in captivity, 
but never bite. Shall I catch this one? 


Please do, my uncle said. 


I sneaked up on the horned toad, then sprang on it while 
my uncle looked on. 


Careful, he aaid. Are you sure it isn't poison? 
I've caught many of them, I said. 


I took the horned toad to my uncle. He tried not to seem 
afraid. 


A lovely little thing, isn't it? he said. His voice was 
unsteady. 


Would you like to hold it? I said. 
No, my uncle said. You hold it. I have never before been 


so close to such a thing as this. I see it has eyes. I suppose 
it can see us. 


I suppose it can, I said. It's looking up at you now. 

My uncle looked the horned toad straight in the eye. The 
horned toad looked my uncle straight in the eye. For fully half 
& minute they looked one another straight in the eye and then the 
horned toad turned its head aside and looked down at the ground. 
My uncle sighed with relief. 

A thousand? of them, he said, could kill a man, I suppose. 


They never travel in great numbers, I said. You hardly ever 
see more than ene at a time. 


A big one, my uncle said, could probably bita a man to death. 


They don't grow big, I s8id. This is as big as they grow. 
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They seem to have an awful eye for such small creatures, 
my uncle said. Are you sure they don't mind being picked up? 


I suppose they forget all about it the minute you put them 
down, I said. 


Do you really think so? my uncle said. 

I don't think they have very good memories, I said. 

My uncle straightened up, breathing deeply. 

Put the little creature dowm, he said. Let us not be cruel 
to the innocent creations of Almighty God. If it is not poison 
and grows no larger than a mouse and does not travel in great 
numbers and has no memory to speak of, let the timid little thing 
return to the earth. Let us be gentle toward these small things 
which live on the earth with us. 

Yes, sir, I said. 


I placed the horned toad on the ground. 


Gently now, my uncle said. Let no harm come to this strange 
dweller on my land. 


The horned toad scrambled away. 


These little things, I said, have been living on soil of this 
kind for centuries. 


Centuries? my uncle said. Are you sure? 


I'm not sure, I said, but I imagine they have. They're 
still here, anyway. 


My uncle looked around at his land, at the cactus and brush 
growing out of it, at the sky overhead. 


What have they been eating all this time? he shouted. 
I don't knou, I said. 

What would you say they've been eating? he said 
Insects, I guess. 

Insects? my uncle shouted. What sort of insects? 


Little bugs, most likely, I said. I don't know their names. 
I can find out tomorrow at school. 
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THE POMEGRAN$TE TREES (cont'd) 

we continued to walk over the dry land. When we came to 
some holes in the earth my uncle stood over them and said, ‘hat 
lives down there? 

Prairie dogs, I said. 


Ynat are they? he said. 


Vell, I said, they're something like rats. They belong to 
the rodent fanily. 


“What are all these things doing on my land? my uncle said. 


They don't know it's your land, I said. They've been 
living here a long while. 


I don't suppose that horny toad ever looked a2 man in the eye 
before, my uncle said. 


I don't think so, I said. 
Do you think I scared it or anything? my uncle said. 
I don't know for sure, I said. 


If I did, my uncle said, I didn't mean to. I'm going to 
build a house here some day. 


I didn't know that, I said. 


Of course, my uncle said. I'm going to build a magnificent 
house. 


It's pretty far away, I said. 
It's only an hour from town, my uncle said. 
If you go fifty miles an hour, I said. 


It's not fifty miles to town, my uncle said. It's 
thirty-seven. 


Well, you've got to take a little time out for rough roads, 
I said. 


I'll guild me the finest house in the world, my uncle said. 
What else lives on this land? 


Well, I said, there are three or four kinds of snakes. 
Poison or non-poison? my uncle said. 


Mostly non-poison, I said. The rattlesnake is poison though. 
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Do you mean to tell me there are rattlesnakes on this land? 
my uncle said. 


This is the kind of land rattlesnakes usually live on, I 
said. 


How many? my uncle said. 


Per acre? I said. Or on the whole six hundred and eighty 
acres. 


Per acre, my uncle said. 


well, I said, I'd say there are about three per acre, 
conservatively. 


Three per acre? my uncle shouted. Conservatively? 
Mayve only two, I said. 
How many is that to the whole place? my uncle said. 


Well, let's see, I said. Two per acre. Six hundred and 
eighty acres. About fifteen hundred of them. 


Fifteen hundred of them? my uncle said. 


An acre is pretty big, I said. Two rattlesnakes per acre 
isn't many. You don't often see then. 


What else have we got around here that's poison? my uncle 
said. 


I don't know of anything else, I said. All the other things 
are harmless. The rattlesnakes are pretty harmless too, unless 
you step on then. 


All right, my uncle said. You walk ahead and watch where 
you're going. If you see a rattlesnake, don't step on it. I don't 
want you to die at the age of eleven. 

Yes, sir, I said. I'll watch carefully. 

We turned around and walked back to the Ford. I didn't 
see any rattlesnakes on the way back. We got into the car and 


my uncle lighted a cigarette. 


I'm going to make a garden of this awful desclation, he 
said. 


Yes, sir, I said. 


I know what my problems are, my uncle said, and I know how 
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How? I said. 


Do you mean the horny toads or the rattlesnakes? my uncle 
said. 


I mean the problems, I said. 


Well, my uncle said, the first thing I'm going to do is 
hire some Mexicans and put them to vork. 


Doing what? I said. 


Clearing the land, my uncle said. Then I'm going to have 
them dig for water. 


Dig wLere? 


Straight down, my uncle said. After we get water, I'm 
going to have them plow the land and then I'm going to plant. 


What are you going to plant? I said. Wheat? 


Wheat? my uncle shouted. What do I want with wheat? Bread 
is five cents a loaf. I'm going to plant pomegranate trees. 


How much are pomegranates? I said. 


Pomegranates, my uncle said, are fractically unknown in 
this country. 


Is that all you're going to plant? I said. 


I have in mind, my uncle said, planting several other kinds 
of trees. 


Peach trees? I said. 

About ten acres, my uncle said. 

How about apricots? I said. 

By all means, my uncle said. The apricot is a lovely fruit. 
Lovely in shape, with a glorious flwor and a most delightful pit. 
I shall plant about twenty acres of apricot trees. 


I hope the Mexicans don't have any trouble finding water, 
I said. Is there water under this land? 


Of course, my uncle said. The important thing is to get 
started. I shall instruct the men to watch out for rattlesnakes. 
Pomegranates, he said. Peaches. Apricots. What else? 

Figs? I said. 
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THE POMEGRANATE TREES (cont'd) 
Thirty acres of figs, my uncle said. 


How about mulberries? I said. The: mulberry tree is a very 
nice-locking tree. 


Mulberries, my uncle said. He moved his tongue around in 
his mouth. A nice tree, he said. A tree I knew well in the 
old country. How many acres would you suggest? 


About ten, I said. 
All right, he said. What else? 
Olive trees are nice, I said. 


Yes, they are, my uncle said. One of the nicest. About 
ten acres of olive trees. What else? 


Yell, I said. I don't £uppose apple trees would grow on 
this kind of land. 


I suppose not, my uncle said. I don't like apples anyway. 


He started the car and we drove off the dry land on to the 
dry road. The car bounced about slowly until we reached the 
road and then we began to travel at a higher rate of speed. 


One thing, my uncle said. When you get home I would rather 
you didn't mention this farm to the folks. 


Yes, sir, I said. (Farm? I thought. What farm?) 


I want to surprise them, my uncle said. You know how your 
grandmother is. I'll go ahead with my plans and when everything 
is in order-I'll take the whole family out to the farm and sur- 
prise them. 


Yes, sir, I said. 
Not a word to a living soul, my uncle said. 
Yes, sir, I said. 


_ Well, the Mexicans went to work and cleared the land. They 
cleared about ten acres of it in about two months. There were 
seven of them. They worked with shovels and hoes. They didn't 
understand anything about anything. It all seemed very strange, 
but they never complained. They were being paid and that was 
the thing that counted. They were two brothers and thetr sons. 
One day the older brother, Diego, very politely asked my uncle 
what it was they were supposed to be doing. 


Senor, he said, please forgive me. Why are we cutting down 
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I'm going to farm this land, my uncle said. 


The other Mexicans asked Diego in Mexican what my uncle 
had said and Diego told then. 


They didn't believe it was worth the trouble to tell my 
uncle he couldn't do it. They just went on cutting down the 
cactus. 


The cactus, however, stayed down only for a short while. 
The land which had been first cleared was already rich again 
with fresh cactus and brush. My uncle made this observation 
with considerable ariazement. 


It takes deep ploving to get rid of cactus, I said. You've 
HOU COs pLOWe LU OlLe 


My uncle talked the matter over with Ryan, who had a farn- 
implement business. Ryan told him not to fool with horses. The 
modern thing to do was to turn 2 good tractor loose on the land 
and do a year's work in a day. 


So my uncle bought « John Deere tractor. It was beautiful. 
A mechanic from Ryan's taught Diego how to operate the tractor, 
and the next day when my uncle and I reached the land we could 
see the tractor away out in the desolation and we could hear 
it booming in the awful emptiness of the desert. It sounded 
pretty awful. It was awful. My uncle thought it was wonderful. 


Progress, he said. There's the modern age for you. Ten 
thousand years age, he said, it would have taken a hundred men 
a week to do what the tractor's done today. 


Ten thousand years ago? I said. You mean yesterday. 


Anyway, my uncle said, there's nothing like these modern 
conveniences. 


The tractor isn't a convenience, I said. 
What is it, then? my uncle said. Doesn't the driver sit? 
He couldn't very well stand, I said. 


Any time they let you sit, my uncle said, it's a convenience. 
Can you whistle? 


Yes sir, I said. What sort of a song would you like to 
hear? 


Song? my uncle said. I don't want to hear any song. I want 
you to whistle at that Mexican on the tractor. 


What for? I said. 
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Never mind what for, my uncle said. Just whistle. I 
want him to know we are here and that we are pleased with his 
work. He's probably plowed twenty acres. 


Yes, nei mens said. 

I put the second and third fingers of each hand into my 
mouth and blew with all my might. It was good and loud. 
Nevertheless, it didn't seem as if Diego had heard me. He was 
pretty far away. We were walking toward him anyway, so I 
couldn't figure out why my uncle wanted me te whistle at hin. 

Once again, he said. 

I whistled once again, but Diego didn't hear. 

Louder, my uncle said. 

This next time I gave it all I had, and my uncle put his 
hands over his ears. My face got very red, too. The Mexican 
on the tractor heard the whistle this time. He slowed the tractor 
down, turned it around, and began plowing straight across the 
field toward us. 

Do you want him to do that? I said. 

It doesn't matter, my uncle said. 

In less than a minute and a half the tractor and the 
Mexican crrived. The Mexican seemed very delighted. He wiped 
dirt and perspiration off his face and got down from the tractor. 

Senor, he said, this is wonderful. 

I'm glad you like it, my uncle said. 

Would you like a ride? the Mexican asked my uncle. 

My uncle didn't know for sure. He looked at me. 

Go ahead, he said. Hop on. Have a little ride. 

Diego got on the tractor and helped me on. He sat on the 
metal seat and I stood beside him, holding him. The tractor 
began to shake, then jumped, and then began to move. It moved 
swiftly and made a good deal of noise. The Mexican drove around 
in a big circle and brought the tractor Dack to my uncle. I 
jumped off. 


All right, my uncle said to the Mexican. Go back to your 
work. 


The Mexican drove the tractor back to where he was plowing. 
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My uncle didn't get water out of the land until many 
months later. He had wells dug all over the place, but no 
water came out of the wells. Of course he had motor pumps 
too, but even then no water came out. A water specialist named 
Roy came out from Texas with his two younger brothers and they 
began investigating the land. They told my uncle they'd get 
water for him. It took them three months and the water was 
muddy and there wasn't much of it. There was a trickle of 
muddy water. The specialist told my uncle matters would 
improve with time and went back to Texas. 


Now half the land was cleared and plowed and there was 
water, so the time had come to plant. 


We planted pomegranate trees. They were of the finest 
quality and very expensive. We planted ateut seven hundred 
of them. I myself plénted a hundred. My uncle planted quite 
a few. We had a twenty-acre orchard of pomegranate trees away 
over to hell and gone in the strangest desolation anybody ever 
saw. It was the loveliest-looking absurdity imaginable and 
my uncle was crazy about it. The only trouble was, his money 
was giving out. Instead of going ahead and trying to make a 
garden of the whole six hundred and eighty acres, he decided to 
devote all his time and energy and money to the pomegranate 
trees. 


Only for the time being, he said. Until we begin to market 
the pomegranates and get our maney back. 


Yes,. sir, I said. 


I didn't know for sure, but I figured we wouldn't be getting 

any pomegranates to speak of off those little trees. for two or 
three years at least, but I didn't say anything. My uncle got 
rid of the Mexican workers and he and I took over the farm. 
We had the tractor end a lot of land, so every now and then we 
drove out to the farm and drove the tractor around, plowing up 
cactus and turning over the soil between the pomegranate trees. 
This went on for three years. 


One of these days, my uncle said, you'll see the loveliest 
garden in the world in this desert. 


The water situation didn't improve with time, either. 
Every once in a while there would be a sudden generous spurt 
of water containing only a few pebbles and my uncle would be 
greatly pleased, but the next day it would be muddy again 
and there would be only a little trickle. The pomegranate trees 
fought bravely for life, but they never did pet enough water to 
come out with any fruit. 


There were blossoms after the fourth year. This was a great 


triumph for my uncle. He went out of his head with joy when he 
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Nothing much ever came of the blossoms, though. They were 
very beautiful, but that was about all. Purple and lonely. 


That year my uncle harvested three small pomegranates. 


I ate one, he ate one, and we kept the other one up in 
his office. 


The folloving year I was fifteen. A lot of wonderful things 
had happened to me. I mean, I had read a number of good writers 
and I'd growm as tall as my uncle. The farm was still our 
secret. It had cost my uncle 2 lot of money, but he was always 
under the impression that very soon he was going to start 
marketing his pomegranates and get his money back and go on 
with his plan to make a garden in the desert. 


The trees didn't fare very well. They crew a little, but 
it was hardly: noticeable. Quite a fev of them withered and died. 


That's average, my uncle said. Twenty trees to an acre is 
only average. We won't plant new trees just now. We'll do that 
later. 


He was still paying for the land too. 


The following year he harvested about two hundred pome- 
pranates. He end I did the harvesting. They were pretty sad- 
looking pomegranates. ‘le packed them in nice-looking boxes and 
my uncle shipped them to a wholesale produce house in Chicago. 
There were eleven boxes. 


We didn't hear from the wholesale produce house for 2 
month, so one night my uncle made a long-distance phone call. 


The produce man, D'Agostino, told my uncle nobody wanted 
pomerranates. 


Hov much are you asking per box? my uncle shouted over 
the phone. 


One dollar, D'Agostino shouted back. 


That's not enough, my uncle shouted. I won't take a nickle 
less than five dollars a box. 


They don't want them at one dollar a box, D'Agostino 
shouted. 


Why not? my uncle shouted. 
They don't know what they are, D'Agostino shouted. 
What kind of a business man are you anyway? my uncle shouted. 


They're pomegranates. I want five dcllars a box. 
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I can't sell them, the produce man shouted. I ate one 
myself and I don't see anything so wonderful about then. 


You're crazy, my uncle shouted. There is no other fruit 
in the world like the pomegranate. Five dollars a box isn't 
half enough. 


What shall I do with them? D'Agostino shouted. I can't 
sell them. I don't want then. 


I ‘see, my uncle whispered. Ship them back. Ship them 
back express collect. 


The phone call cost my uncle about seventeen dollars. 
So the eleven boxes came back. 
My uncle and I ate most of the pomegranates. 


The following year my uncle couldn"t make any more 
payments on the land. He gave the papers back to the man who 
had sold him the land. I was in the office at the time. 


Mr. Griffith, my uncle said, I've got to give you back 
your vroperty, but I would like to ask a little favor. I've 
planted twenty acres of pomegranate trees out there on that 
land and I'd eppreciate it very much if you'd let me take care 
of those trees. 


Take care of them? Mr. Griffith said. What in the world 
for? 


My uncle tried to explain, but couldn't. It was too much 
to try to explain to a man who wasn't sympathetic. 


So my uncle lost the land, and the trees, too. 

About three years later he and I drove out to the land 
and walked out to the pomegranate orchard. The trees were all 
dead. The soil was heavy again with cactus and desert brush. 
Except for the small dead pomegranate trees the place was exactly 
the way it had been all the years of the world. 


We walked around the orchard for 2 while and them went back 
to the car. 


We got into the car and drove back to town. 


Ve didn't say anything because there was such an awful lot 
to say, and no language to say it in. 
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HANDOUT 3 


GOD'S wGRLD 
BY 


Edna St. Vincent Millay 


O World, I cannot hold thee close enoucth? 

Thy winds, thy wide grey skies! 

Thy mists, that roll and rise! 
Thy woods, this autumn day, that ache and sag 
And all but cry with color! That zaunt crag 
fo crush!, .To.lLift  themeansotiathatwblack bluff? 
World, world, I cannot get thee close encughi 


Longe have I known a glory in it all, 

But never knew I this; 

Here such a passion is 
As stretcheth me apart,--Lord, I do fear 
Thou'st made the world too beautiful this year; 
My soul is all but out of me,--let fall 
Nosburninaiheats|ipritheesty lety nosbirdycall . 
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HANDOUT 4 


THE WILD SWANS AT COOLE 
William Butler Yeats 


The trees are in their autumn beauty, 
The woodland paths are dry, 

Under the October twilight the water 
Mirrors a still sky; 

Upon the brimming water among the stones 
Are nine-and-fifty swans. 


The nineteenth autumn has come upon me 
Since I first made my count; 

I saw, before I had well finished, 

All suddenly mount 

And scatter wheeling in great broken rings 
Upon their clamorous wings. 


I have looked upon those brilliant creatures, 
And now my heart is sore. 

All's changed since I, hearing at twilight, 
The first time on this shore, 

The bell-beat of their wings above my head, 
Trod with a lighter tread. 


Unwearied still, lover by lover, 

They paddle in the cold 

Companionable streams or climb the air; 
Their hearts have not grown old; 

Passion or conquest, wander where they will, 
Attend upon them still. 


But now they drift on the still water 
Mysterious, beautiful; 

Among what rushes will they build, 

By what lake's edge or pool 

Delight men's eyes when I awake some day 
To find they have flown away? 
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HANDOUT 5 


STUDY QUESTIONS FOR WILLIAM SAROYAN'S "THE POMEGRANATE TREES" 


1. ‘In the first paragraph, the author tells us that his uncle was "too 
imaginative and poetic for his own good." This statement he has 
used to state why his uncle was "just about the worst farmer that 

Group I: ever lived." Why would this be true? or is it true? 


2. Also in the first paragraph, the author uaes the term "esthetics": 
It was all pure esthetics, not agriculture." From what has been said 
in this paragraph, can you try to define this term the way the author 
has used it? 


3. How does the author use "esthetics" to contrast with "agriculture"? 
How are the two things different? 


4, What does the author's uncle Melik want to do? Does this seem to be 
very practical? 


5. What are pomegranates? Is it "appropriate" that uncle Melik should 
want to plant them on his land? 


6. The author describes his uncle's land in some detail, and at the end 
of his description he tells us that it "was nature at its proudest, 
dryest, loneliest, and loveliest." Take each of these terms and 
relate it to his description. Is he justified in summarizing nature in 
Group II: these terms, based on his description? At this point, how does he 
5-8 seem to feel towards the land his uncle owns and which his uncle 
wants to turn into a"garden"? 


7. How does his uncle first react to the horned toad? After the author 
has "explained" horned toads to him, hov does he then react? 


8. The author and uncle Melik go over the many things that are to be 
planted on his land. What are they? Why does uncle Melik choose these 
things to plant? For example, does he choose them because he feels 
they will grow well, be productive, and bring him a lot of money? 


9. Uncle Melik buys a tractor so that the process of clearing the land will 
go faster. The author tells us that they "could hear it booming in the 
awful emptiness of the desert. It sounded pretty awful. It was awful. 
My uncle thought it vas wonderful." Notice, first, the three uses of the 
word "awful." Is this word used in the same way each time? (Check your 

Seoup ITI dictionaries for this, and especially look at the etymology of the 
0-124 word, where it came from.) Does the author react differently from the 
4 way his uncle reacts to the use of the tractor? Why do you think this 

is so? 


10. Is there anything unusual in the way Diego drives the tractor and plows 
the land? How does uncle Melik take this? 
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STUDY QUESTIONS (cont'd) 


sake, 

Les 
Group IV: 
12b-12e 


Are the vell diggers able to get the amount of water necessary, it 
seems, to turn the desert into a garden? At this point in the story, 
with the shortage of water obvious, can you almost predict how uncle 
Melik's "farm" is going to turn out? 


The author and his uncle plant the pomegranate trees “in the strangest 
desolation anybody ever saw. It was the loveliest-looking absurdity 
imaginable and my uncle was crazy about it." Let's look carefully at 
these lines and the words used in them. 


a. From your knowledge of this area, which you've obtained from the 
description given by the author, how would you define "desolation"? 
Then look up the word in the dictionary. Is your definition like 
the dictionary definition? 


b. Why does the author use the word "strangest" to modify "desolation"? 
Could any other word have done just as well? 


ec. Now look up the term "absurdity" in the dictionary. Point out the 
"absurdity" which the author has noted. (Notice that the absurdity, 
which depends on contrasting things, is not related to any one 
particular object, but is related to the entire situation--the 
contrast between the situation which the author tells us about 
(his "story") and the situation which he does not tell us but 
which seems to be assumed by him and you, the reader. ) 


d. After thoroughly looking at the word "absurdity," notice that the 
author modifies this with the term "loveliest-looking." From 
what you have noted about the absurdity, how can (or does) the 
author describe it with the term "loveliest-looking"? Can some- 
thing which is absurd be lovely? 


e. Let's look at this from another angle. When the author uses the 
term "absurdity," from what point of view does he use it? When 
he uses the term "loveliest-looking,” from what point of view does 
he use that? Does this tell us something about hov the author 
and his uncle Melik look upon things and about how other persons 
(especially those who are more “practical") might lock upon things? 


f. After carefully noting the above discussion, can you add to your 
answer of number one? Does this help us further define the term 
"esthetics" which we discussed in number two? 


g- One more important term deserves a close look, also. Notice that 
the author says his uncle was "crazy about it." We know, first, 
that "it" refers to the "absurdity," which we have already looked 
at. What does the word "crazy" mean? Does the author want us to read 


this word in more than one way? Which way would you prefer to read 
eis 
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STUDY QUESTIONS (cont'd) 


13. Is the produce man able to sell the pomegranates? Why? Does this 
contrast with how uncle Melik feels about pomegranates? How? 


1k, Finally, uncle Melik is forced to give back the land to Mr. Griffith 
because he is unable to keep up the payments. What does he ask 
Mr. Griffith to do for him? How does Mr. Griffith react to uncle 
Melik's request? 


a 


15. The author tells us that "it was too much to try to explain to a man 
who wasn't sympathetic." What does he mean by this? In the business 
world or the world of agriculture (notice how the author used this 
word, ‘agriculture," in the first paragraph) it is necessary to have 
"sympathy"? Does this tell us more about uncle Melik and the author? 
(Refer once again to the sentence in the first paragraph, "He was 
too imaginative and poetic for his own good.") 


16. In the last sentence of this story, the author tells us that they 
Group VI: "didn't say anything because there was such an avful lot to say, 

15-17 and no language to say it in." He has already used language to tell 
us his story, so obviously that is not what he is talking about. What 
is he referring to here? Does this in any way relate once again to 
what he previously had told us about uncle Melik? ‘hat can there be 
that can't be told by any language? 


17. Try to relate this story to our general theme: Man and the World of 
Nature. Remember some of the things which we discussed about in 
Stevenson's "A Night Among the Pines," and see if Saroyan looks upon 
Nature in a similar way thet Stevenson does. Note also some of the 
differences 
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HANDOUT 6 


UNIT EXAMINATION 


Each of you has read a longer work, either a novel or a 
biography. In each of these books there is an individual 
about whom most of the book is about (you have already 
determined who that individual is). Each of these indi- 
viduals has to face Nature in some way. Sometimes he 

(or she) has to fight it in order to survive, sometimes 
Nature aids him or "teaches" him, usually how to live. 
Describe how this main individual faces Nature and determine 
how the individual reacts to it and how his life has been 
changed or altered by this reaction. Do this in a theme of 
about 4:00 words. 


During this unit you have looked at several works in which 
the author, painter, or composer has revealed how he has 
reacted to the world of Nature. In the first part of your 
theme, take at least three of these works and compare them 
to see how they are the same in their "pictures" of Nature. 
In the second part of your theme take three works (which 
may or may not be the same) and show how they differ in 
their "picture" of Nature. In each of these you will 

show how the author of the work has revealed his feelings 
about the world of Nature. Do this in a theme of about 
400 words. 
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TO THE TEACHER 


The title of the unit overtly lends itself to the notion of conflict. 
Where else but in war do we find the struggle of man against man more 
graphically portrayed? Central to the study of the unit will be, 
significantly, the great Civil War novel by Stephen Crane--The Red Badge of 
Courage. But the unit will not be simply a reading and reaction to the 
plights of men at war. Students will be reading with specific objectives 
in mind. In summary these objectives are the true rationale of the unit: 


1. What causes conflict between men? 
2. What is the nature of courage manifested under the stress of conflict? 


3. What relationships can be made between the concepts above and the 
ordinary circumstances of our own lives? 


All of the discussion surrounding these objectives will hopefully be 
revealed through induction. As students are subjected to the various readings 
and teacher-led discussions, a highly structured set of relational patterns 
will emerge in the day to day activities. Students will be encouraged to be 
aware of the import of these patterns in connection with the forming of 
hypotheses and generalizations. 


DAY 1 
1. Purpose and structure of the unit: 


"Man and Man" is a three-week unit during which time students will be 
reading a novel and several shorter selections. All the relational patterns 
which were studied during Unit I will be stressed again. The ability of 
students to make basic, analogical, inverse, and correlative relationships 
is of considerable importance during this unit. 


The title "Man and Man" suggests a fundamental conflict. We see men in 
conflict continually whether in war or on the football field. The basic 
objective of this unit will be to observe the various conflicts which occur 
in the readings in order that we may hypothesize about the causes and the 
possible meanings of the fundamental struggle between men and other men. 
Naturally, this only gives us a means of organization for the unit. Our 
study of the various selections will hopefully provide us with a variety of 
experiences. The boys especially should enjoy this unit. It features a 
novel about war and some interesting discussions based on sports. 


The specific format of day by day activities for the next three weeks is 
as follows. Today, following the outline of the structure of the unit, students 
will be looking at the first of two poems which present some basic "views of 
war." This activity will prepare them for the introduction to the novel on 
the following day. The novel is Stephen Crane's famous Civil War story-- 
The Red Badge of Courage. A detailed study of the novel will occupy the 
next seven days. 


Life 


The last lesson of the second week will be built around a film about three 
Civil War soldiers--two from the North and one from the South--who decide to 
temporarily end the conflict which exists between them. The film will be 
related to the previous study of the novel. 


The last week of the unit is made up of a variety of activities. During 
the week students will be giving oral reports based on The Red Badge of Courage . 
There will also be the reading of a story. A final graded writing activity 
will be assigned during the last class period. 


Students may be evaluated in this unit on two possible assignments: 
a. contribution to the forming of group reports 
b. examination on the unit 


2. At this time the teacher should distribute the handout which contains 
the poem entitled "The Gun." Explain to the students that you will read the 
poem aloud in a few moments. First, however, some introductory comments 
should be made as to the purpose of using the poem: 


"We are going to begin reading The Red Badge of Courage within a few days. 
It is a novel which centers around the fact that men are involved in an 


attempt to resolve their differences through physical conflict. In simple 
terms, war is a contest where life is often the prize for winning and death 
the product of defeat. 


"It is fitting, before beginning the reading of the great Civil War 
novel, that we note very briefly some points of view which will help us to 
understand the nature of war. To fulfill this idea we are going to look at 
the first of two poems--one written from the point of view of the soldier 
involved in actual combat, the other from the point of view of a wife and 
mother. 


"While reading today's poem you should try to perceive some relationships 
which will help you inter-relate the two later on. ("The Gun" is difficult 
for at least two reasons. First, the structure [rhyme and rhythm) is complex; 
the teacher should read the poem several times until he has mastered a satis- 
factory reading. The poem achieves its greatest effect when it is read very 
slowly with heavy stress placed on the "masculine" images [e.g., shatter the 
sleep of your throat, scent of the thunder, etc.]. The second reason this is 
a difficult poem is that the images themselves in creating the mood of the 
fighting man who has killed are quite complex. Therefore, the questions which 
follow are not only designed to help the students see a new point of view of 
war, but they are also intended to help explain the metaphors of the poem as 
well. ) 


3. ‘The teacher should now read the poem by Karl Shapiro. It should be 
read slowly and with appropriate feeling. After completing the reading ask 
students some of the following questions. The answers of these will aid 
students in forming correlative relationships between the two poems. 


a. If we assume that this poem is told by a soldier engaged in a 


skirmish in the middle of a battlefield, who is the "you" of 
the first line? (The soldier's gun.) 


LTS 


The fact that the gun has "shattered the sleep of its throat"presents 
what kind of picture? (The "throat" is obviously analogous to the 
barrel of the gun. The fact that the sleep (inertness) of the barrel 
is shattered indicates that the gun has just been fired. ) 


If you have ever fired a large bore rifle, the phrase "the kiss of 
your blast is upon me" in line 2 is especially meaningful. How so? 
(This is an image describing the recoil of the gun after firing. 

The stock of the rifle has slapped the soldier's cheek like a kiss. ) 


What kind of impression of the gun's firing do we get from line 3? 

(The fumes which emanate from the gun's chamber after the shell has 
exploded drift out of the weapon like breath smelling of salt-- 
probably from the cordite: a smokeless powder used in most ammunition. ) 


line 5 reveals the closeness of the soldier and his gun. Why would 
there be such a close bond between the two? (The gun and its potential 
are a means of life preservation to a foot soldier. In the savage 
struggle of "kill or be killed," the gun is the soldier's final 
companion; its function can mean the difference between life and death. ) 


In lines 7 and 8 the soldier is describing the act of firing which has 
just taken place. Can you visualize the picture which is drawn in 
these two lines? (The bullet which has been propelled through the 
barrel of.the gun is described as having "wounded the wind." Imagine 
the flight of the bullet through the air; the narrator of the poem 
looks at the air as being something animal-like--something capable 

of being wounded. The path of the bullet through the air is described 
as a wire. In baseball we have a similar image when we describe a 
hard hit line drive as a "frozen rope." The white hole "that is 

small and unseen as the bite of an asp" is apparently the hole in the 
body of the enemy which the bullet has made. ) 


The third stanza (lines 9-12) contains the following images: cheek, 
eye, your hatred. What is peculiar about these images? (They are 
human qualities used to describe the gun; the gun, therefore, takes 

on human form. This is significant in that in the next stanza the 
narrator points out that the gun is the farthest thing from a human | 
creature; it is certainly incapable of reason and self-willed action. ) 


The fourth stanza (lines 13-16) contains the admission: "It is I who 
have killed." How does this sentence summarize the stanza? (In this 
stanza the soldier is refuting the human qualities which he has 
attributed to the gun in the previous stanzas. The soldier has just 
killed a man and even though it was the gun which enabled him to do 
it, the trigger was squeezed by the soldier. As the narrator says: 
(You are) "my emblem of blame:" the gun, in other words, is not a 
killer ae a symbol of killing--killing which must be initiated 

by man. 


The last stanza is by far the most difficult of all the stanzas. It 
is the most deeply philosophical. Perhaps the way to approach this 
stanza is to allow students to hypothesize about meaning on their own. 
After they have had the opportunity to talk about it, the teacher 
might offer the following explication: 
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"The soldier, in line 17, bids his gun to come creep with him 
toward "his" eyes. The reference is to the enemy who has been 
shot. In line 18, it is noted that the wind has been "repaired": 
repaired in the sense that the bullet, which opened a wire path 
within the air, is now embedded in a human body; therefore, the 
bullet's path no longer mars the air--the air has, in other words, 
been repaired. Also in line 18, "the fallen is calling for breath." 
We take this to mean that the person who has been shot is in the 
throes of death and that the "calling for breath" is his last 


dying gasps. 


"Tines 19 and 20 provide us with an ironic relationship. The 
soldier says that his gun (the You) is a means for "the practical 
humor of death." Consider that the soldier, because of the 
circumstances of war, commits a mortal sin (Thou shalt not kill.) 
by killing a person whom he doesn't even know (the enemy). ‘The 
murderous act takes on savage proportions when the soldier feels 
compelled to "creep for the eyes" of him who has "fallen and is 
calling for breath." The whole job becomes a savage practical 
joke. The soldier shoots a man (an enemy soldier), then feels 
compelled to go to him--as if this will absolve him of the "sin" 
which he has committed in killing this human being. 


4, As a final activity, ask the students to comment on their feelings 
about the poem. Do they sense the methodical way in which a soldier goes 
- about his cold-blooded job of killing? It is a job. However distasteful, a 
soldier--if he is to defend himself--must get used to the idea that he may have 
to kill in order to prevent being killed. This is a very impersonal view. Does 
the soldier find it difficult to keep his personal feelings out of this job that 
requires a very impersonal point of view? How does the soldier in this poem 
look at war? (It is an impersonal job, one that must be done with the skill 
and care of a mechanic. But it is also a job that has profound moral effects-- 
the business of killing is not something that a person can get used to; there 
is still the feeling of guilt.) 


DAY 2 


Yesterday's lesson featured a consideration of a soldier's point of view 
of war. Today students will be reacting to a poem which dramatizes another 
point of view--that of the wife and mother. Following a series of questions 
designed to help students understand the poem, the teacher will pose a few 
hypotheses based on some correlative relationships made between the poem 
read today and the one studied yesterday. Students will be asked to express 
their feelings on these hypotheses in writing. 


1. Begin the class period by distributing the handout which contains the 
poem entitled "The Woman of Forty." Read the poem aloud (this poem is most 
effective when read with an awareness that there are two basic divisions-- 
the first ending with line 11). After completing the reading, the following 
questions may help to clarify any problems of interpretation. Actually, 
this is a rather simple poem. The teacher should try to capitalize on its 
emotional (almost sentimental) quality. This poem is probably more appealing 
to girls. 
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a. Lines 1-11 give us a pre-war picture of the woman who is narrating 
the poem. What can we say about the woman up to this point? (She 
seems to be living a very full and happy life. Her life has been 
secure. Her life was "superficially beautiful"--beautiful, in 
other words, on the surface. ) 


b. Tine 12 signals a shift in the tone of the-poem. From lines 
12-15 we are told of a sudden tragedy that visits this previously 
happy and secure woman. What is it? (The He in the poem is | 
obviously the woman's husband. Because "there was a war," he went 
to fight in it for his king and country. He was killed.) 


e. Lines 16 and 17 are of next importance. They explain that the woman's 
husband had left her a son. There is possibly something about this 
youth that made him more than a son; note the line: "That was all 
that was left of him." What does this line suggest to you? (The 
boy is a kind of symbol of her father. To the woman he is not only 
a son but a vivid memory of his father, her husband. ) 


d. lines 18 through 27 tell another story--they explain what happens 
to the son. What is his story? (Like his father, he goes to war 
when he grows up, becomes a flier, is shot down, dies.) 


e. What is the significance of the remaining lines? Why, tn other 
words, does the poet describe the woman as being of several 
nationalities? (He is trying to illustrate that the plight of 
women is universally the same. Regardless of what "side" the men 
of the war are on, the women are bound together by their mutual 
concern for the men. ) 


2. Ask the students to place both poems ("The Gun" and "The Woman of 
Forty") before them if they have not already done so. Then on the blackboard 
write the following hypotheses: 


A. To the soldier and to the mother, war means the same thing. 
B. To the soldier and to the mother, war does not mean the same thing. 


Ask the students to select one of the hypotheses on the blackboard and, using 
it as the first sentence, develop a paragraph which supports the selected 
hypothesis. The students should be given 10-15 minutes to complete this 
assignment. 


3. After the time period has elapsed ask for student volunteers to read 
what they have written. Allow other students in the class the opportunity to 
question some of the details which students have used to support their chosen 
hypothesis. 


4, At the conclusion of the readings, ask students to file these papers 
in their notebooks. They may be of use in future assignments. The teacher's 
next job is to generalize about the two poems, baséng much of her commentary 
on what students have pointed out in their own writings. The following 
comments may be used as a guide for discussion if the teacher so desires: 
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"One of the poems very obviously illustrates war as seen through the eyes 
of a man involved in actual combat. If we were to try to describe the context 
of the soldier's experience, we would have to mention facts like: 


a. he is involved in actual battle conditions 
b. he has just killed a man 


Because of these facts he reacts in a unique way. He looks at his gun which 
has been the instrument of destruction. But he realizes that it is not his 
gun that has killed; rather, he has done it himself. This insight causes 
the soldier to question the nature of war insofar as it involves killing 
(normally considered a moral wrong); he cannot help but feel a sense of guilt 
Over what he has done, even though it is his job to kill: he is, after all, 
a soldier in time of war. 


"In contrast, the poem "The Woman of Forty" illustrates a view of war seen 
by a person not involved in the conflict at all. Rather, we have a picture 
of a woman within a context that might be described as follows: 


@. awoman sees her husband go off to war; he is killed 
b. the woman sees her son go off to war; he is also killed 


Because of these facts the woman reacts in her own unique way. She sees her- 
self as a symbol of all the women who have sent husbands and sons off to war. 
This realization on her part--that she represents all women like herself-- 
does not cause her to question the nature of war. She simply accepts her 
plight unquestioningly." 


(It is important that the students realize that there are two distinct 
points of view demonstrated by each poem. The reactions to war, because of 
the separate contexts of experience of each character, are also distinctly 
different. ) 


5. Inform the students that on the following day they will receive 
copies of The Red Badge of Courage. During this lesson they will be 
introduced to the novel. Their first task, before beginning to read, will 
be to determine the view of war which is presented in the novel. 


DAY 3 


The purpose of today's lesson is to prepare students for the reading of 
The Red Badge of Courage. One of the several activities will be the distri- 
bution of the novels. Teachers should make it a point to stress the care 
and maintenance of these paperbacks. Another important part of the lesson 
‘will consist of introducing the various topics related to the novel which will 
form the basis of future group work and oral reports. 


1. The teacher should begin by distributing the novels. The books will 
be in the possession of students for approximately three weeks. When the books 
have been distributed the teacher should begin the following reading readiness 
activity: 
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Ask students to look at the picture on the cover carefully. 

Then point out that it is a representation of the main character 
in the novel. Now ask students to infer as many additional facts 
about the book as possible by reacting to the picture. (Below 
are a list of possible inferences which students might offer. 

The teacher should attempt to elicit responses if students are 
hesitant to respond on their own. ) 


1) ‘The book is about war. 

2) The main character is a soldier. 

3) The book is about the Civil War. 

h) The main character is a Union soldier. 
5) The main character is relatively young. 
6) The soldier is in the infantry. 


(The teacher should acknowledge the inferences made. When this 
activity has been completed, ask students to turn to the page with 
the blurb entitled "The Raw Recruit.") 


Ask students to read "The Raw Recruit" to themselves. When they 
have finished, test basic comprehension of the class orally by 
asking the following questions: 


1) What is the name of the main character? (Henry Fleming) 
2) Is he a seasoned soldier at the beginning? (He is a raw recruit. ) 


3) What did Henry think of war before the fighting began? (It was 
noble and glorious. ) 


4) How did Henry respond to his first taste of battle? (He ran.) 


(Now ask students to turn the book campletely over to the blurb on 
the back cover entitled "Baptism of Fire." Students should read this. 
The teacher will want to point out that this represents the battle 
scene in which Henry runs. Ask students if they are curious over the 
fact that Henry is pictured in both passages as a coward, yet the 
title of the novel is The Red Badge of Courage. The relationship 
here is, of course, central to the novel. One of the interesting 
problems is how Henry overcomes his cowardice and returns to the 
fighting. ) 


The next readiness activity will consist of introducing the students 
to the other parts of the book. The teacher should point out that 
pages 1-9 consist of an Introduction (this part of the book will 
probably be of little use for students at this time since it assumes 
a degree of previous learning). 
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Page 150 is a biographical note giving some information about the 
author. In this respect, the teacher may want to mention that 
Stephen Crane was born in 1871 and died in 1900 at 29. He was 24 
when The Red Badge of Courage was published. Since he was born after 
the Civil War ended and since he had never been to war, The Red Badge 
is a remarkable achievement. Many today think that it is one of the 
most authentic war novels ever written. 


2. At this time, before going on to the next phase of the readiness 
activity, all students should be handed the study questions. The teacher should 
point out that the questions are divided into sets, each relating to a given 
chapter. These questions are not to be answered in writing. (Some students 
will be asked to answer selected questions at a later time.) 


3. The final readiness activity consists of the teacher's oral reading 
of three short passages from the novel. Below are the page numbers of the 
passages and the activity to be performed with each. The teacher should inform 
Btudents that this activity is designed to facilitate their reading. 


ae Have students turn to page 13. The teacher should read aloud very 
slowly and with feeling the first paragraph of the novel. This 
paragraph exemplifies Crane's narrative style. Call students' 
attention to the following points: 


1) relatively simple sentences from the standpoint of structure, 
but extensive use of modifiers. 


2) somewhat complicated vocabulary--not so much in this paragraph 
as elsewhere. 


3) unusual use of modifiers, for example: 


assigning animate characteristics to inanimate objects 


("The cold passed reluctantly," "the retiring fogs," 
"the eyelike gleam of hostile campfires.) 


attributing the quality of a single man to an entire 
army ("an army stretched out on the hills, resting." 
"the army awakened, and began to tremble.") 


b. Have students turn to page 14+. Read the short paragraph beginning 
"The tall soldier, etc." Call attention to the fact that 


1) Crane identifies his characters through much of the novel by 
special characteristics ("the tall soldier," "the loud soldier," 
"the captain,” "the general," etc.) rather than by name. Henry 
himself is referred to almost exclusively as "the youth." 


c. Read aloud the passage of dialogue on page 14 beginning with "What's 
up, Jim?" and ending with "I don't care a hang." Call students' 
attention to the fact that 


1) much of the dialogue is of this type. Students should not worry 


about the pronunciation of the dialects (mainly New England and 
Midwestern) while reading, just as long as they comprehend it. 
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4. Before assigning the reading of the first two chapters in the novel, 
the teacher should make the following comments: 


"There is an old saying in the armed services that is still around today; 
it is: HURRY UP AND WAIT. Many a soldier knows well the significance of this 
statement. If you have a relative who has been in the Army, you might ask him 
about the meaning of this old cliche. (At this point, ask students if they 
can guess what it might mean. ) 


"HURRY UP AND WATT” refers to the fact that the Army always seems to be in 
a hurry to do something which doesn't have to be done in a hurry. For example, 
there is the story about the eager platoon sergeant who had his men in forma- 
tion at 4 a.m. for an inspection that was scheduled for noon. He wanted to 
make sure that his men had time to get ready. This situation takes on added 
humor when you consider the fact that he had his men up all night preparing 
for the inspection; they ended up waiting 10 hours with nothing to do. They 
had hurried so they could wait. 


"The first two or three chapters in The Red Badge of Courage are like this. 
The men seem to be involved in the process of going places only to wait when 
they arrive. Like the men of the platoon who had 10 hours to kill before the 
inspection, the soldiers in the novel are essentially killing time during the 
first two chapters, waiting for their first taste of combat. During this 
time the soldiers behave in a variety of ways, but there seems to be a 
fundamental QUESTION in back of the mind of each man. It is personified in 
Henyy who, while looking backward in time to his life before joining the 
army, asks himself: WILL I RUN? Henry, in other words, fears being a coward. 


"As you read the first two chapters, you should be aware of the fact 
that there is very little action." 


(After the first two chapters have been read--hopefully by the end of the 
week--the teacher will direct the continued reading of the novel in very 
specific ways. At this point ask the students to begin silent reading if 
class time permits. During tomorrow's lesson the teacher will explain exactly 
how the novel will be studied. ) 


DAY 4 


Today's lesson is designed to orient students to the organized study of 
The Red Badge of Courage. First, students will be informed of the short and 
long range objectives for the remaining days. Second, students will be given 
the opportunity to participate in group work. 


1. Begin the lesson by informing the students that The Red Badge of 
Courage will be studied in the following way: 


a. All students will be required to read the novel. It should be 
completed by the middle of the third week of the unit. 


b. Some students will be looking for specific details as they read; 
these details will be discussed as part of a small group activity. 
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c. Beginning tomorrow there will be two class periods in which the 
teacher will be giving short lectures designed to help students 
discover some of the relational patterns which exist in the novel. 
These will help all students in their reading but will be especially 
significant to those students who choose to participate in the small 
group activity. 


d. Students will be given some time during each of the next six class 
meetings to read the novel. However, all students should be encouraged 
to read at home whenever they have the opportunity. During the six 
days there will also be small group meetings. Individual time is also 
allotted for student-teacher discussions. 


e. A brief movie which is set during the Civil War will be shown toward 
the end of the second week or early part of the third week. 


f. The third and last week of the unit will feature the reading of a 
story which will later be compared to aspects of The Red Badge of 
Courage. Group reports will be heard and a final teacher-led 
discussion will wind up classwork on the novel. 


g. The final and most important grade for the unit will be derived from 
a written examination in which students will be asked to discuss some 
ideas which they have gotten from the unit. 


2. Next, on the blackboard write the following. 
a. Blue and Red 
b. Animal-Man 
ec. Courage 


3. Explain that this list represents certain items which reappear often 
in the novel. 


a. Blue and Red are colors which are repeated throughout the novel. For 
example, have students turn to page 43. Read the second paragraph 
from the bottom aloud. Stress the use of red in the sentence, "They 
grew pale and firm, and red and quaking." Then have students turn 
to page 50. The second paragraph from the top contains the sentence, 
"Here and there were flags, the red stripes dominating." The teacher 
may inform students that the color red--because it is repeated--may 
have special significance. Blue also frequently appears in the novel. 


b. The teacher should then point out that the same kind of frequency 
occurs in the novel with respect to animal-man comparisons--that is, 
where men are compared in some way or other to animals. For example, 
have students turn to page 121; read the paragraph on the bottom of 
the page beginning, "The command. . ." Notice the sentence: "It was 
the dominant animal failing to remember in the supreme moments the 
forceful causes of various superficial qualities." Sometimes the 
animal-man comparison will be more indirect as in the passage on page 
120, top of the page: "The regiment snorted and blew." Here men are 
given attributes which are clearly animalistic. The word "snorted" is 
one which is commonly associated with animals (bulls snort). 
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ec. The heading courage refers to the times in the novel when Henry 
performs what might loosely be called courageous acts--that is, 
when he stands and fights and when he leads the charge. The reasons 
for these acts of courage are curious and worth students' attention. 


4, After explaining the above, inform students that they have the option 
at this time to work in a small group in connection with the items on the 
blackboard. If they choose to work with one of the groups they will be 
responsible individually for noting, as they read, the places in the text where 
examples of the above items occur. Some time during the second week the groups 
will meet and attempt to relate the items into some meaningful hypothesis. Is 
there, in other words, a relational pattern established by the details? Can 
inferences be drawn in order to formulate hypotheses about the meaning of the 
details? Finally, the chairman of each group will be asked to prepare a report 
based on the group discussions. This will be presented during the last week 
of the tnit. Inform students that this is a difficult task; but it will prove 
to be an interesting one for all who volunteer. More details will be furnished 
by the teacher later. } 


5. At this time the teacher should ask for volunteers to participate in 
the group activity. A maximm of 15 and a minimm of 9 is sufficient for this. 
activity. After students have volunteered, the teacher should assign a chairman 
for each of the three groups and divide the remaining students equally. ‘Then 
each group should be assigned one of the blackboard topics. Below are the 
specific instructions for each group: 


a. Red and Blue Group: The object of this group is to have each individual 
member note on a piece of paper the page number of every reference to 
the use of the colors Red and Blue. This should be done by each member 
as he or she is reading the novel. When the individuals meet as a 
group next week, the chairman should ask each student to present his 
list of the page numbers so that a single composite list can be made. 
From this, students should cite specific uses: first of Red, then of 
Blue. After hearing the specific references, the chairman should 
attempt to get the members to give their feelings about the use of the 
two colors. Is there, in other words, a relational pattern which 
allows us to speculate about the meaning of these colors? Is Red used 
under particular conditions? Is Blue used under particular conditions? 
Can a hypothesis be ,formed like: 


The color Red in the novel is usually associated with 
The color Blue in the novel is usually associated with 
Therefore, Red might represent 
Therefore, Blue might represent © 

b. Animal-Man Group: ‘The object of this group is to have each member note 
on a piece of paper every reference in which man is compared to animals, 
directly or indirectly. When the members meet as a group next week, 
the chairman should attempt to undertake much the same kind of action 
which the chairman of the former group has taken. Have members attempt 


to correlate the various passages so that they can come up with state- 
ments like: 
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The comparison of man to animals signifies 


Because man is frequently compared to animals, we might say that 


c. Courage Group: This group will function somewhat differently than the 
other two. The individuals here are responsible for locating the 
passages where courage or heroism is manifested. When they meet as a 
group, they should attempt to discuss their feelings on how and why the 
heroic acts were initiated. They might come up with some final state- 
ments like: 


Henry performs his act of courage because 


Courage in the novel is presented in an unusual way. It is caused by 
Ete. 


6. After issuing the above instructions, ask for any questions from the 
group members or chairman. If there are none, announce that the individual 
members should begin noting the passages which are relevant to their group 
activities. The teacher may wish to announce that the groups will meet for a 
class period during the early portion of the following week. 


7. The remaining part of the period should be dedicated to reading the 
novel. Students may be informed that the next two class periods will be devoted 
to short lectures on the novel and in-class reading. 


DAY 5 


The lesson for both today and tomorrow will consist of a brief lecture 
designed to facilitate understanding of the novel. These lectures will also 
be beneficial to those who are working with one of the groups. The latter 
part of the period should be used for in-class reading. 


1. The following lecture is suggested for use at this time. Students 
should be encouraged to take accurate and complete notes. 


"The Red Badge of Courage is a novel about war. In writing about war, 
Stephen Crane has developed the novel around a youthful recruit. The war and 
what it represents is largely viewed through the eyes of the youth who is, of 
course, Henry Fleming, the main character. As Henry becomes more and more 
experienced at his new job--that of soldier in combat--the reader along with 
the youth begins to form an understanding of the conditions of war and how 
man must adjust to them. 


"The conditions of war, as we might imagine, require considerable adjust- 
ment in attitude by those who are directly involved. For the most part, man's 
day to day activities are relativély peaceful. Yet, when a soldier, he becomes 
involved in conflicts which are the opposite of peace. For an infantry man 
like Henry, a basic duty is to kill the enemy on the field of battle--a task 
which is considerably removed from the ordinary pursuits of man involved in 
normal life, whether a gas station attendant or a lawyer, or what have you. 

In a sense, then, Crane is exploring through Henry the kind of change which a 
man accustomed to peace must undergo when thrown into the bloody and murderous 


conflict of war. 
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"A clue to the subtle changes which Henry undergoes might be incorporated 
within the two-part relationships which fill the novel. A basic one is 
represented by the transition of Henry from a peaceful creature to a warlike 
creature. Peace is half of the two-part relationship of which the other half 
is war. (ON THE BLACKBOARD WRITE: ) 


Two-Part Relationships 
Peace--War 


"There are many other two-part relationships in the novel. One of the 
small groups will be discussing the two-part color relationship of Red and 
Blue. Another will treat the two-part relationship composed of Man and 
Animal. And another will explore courage although it may touch on the other 
half of the two-part relationship to which it belongs. (Ask students if 
they can figure out what the other half might be--it is, of course, cowardice). 


"By observing the large number of two-part relationships which seem to 
appear in the novel, we might gain a clue to understanding it more thoroughly. 
Perhaps the groups, in their reports, will be able to give us an insight into 
the possible meanings of the two-part relationships which are expressed 
throughout the novel. (At this time pose the following question to the students. ) 


"Don't we live right now in a world which is actually based on the idea-of 
two-part relationships? Try to think of the many two-part relationships which 
are basic to our daily lives. (Ask students to enumerate as many such relation- 
ships as they are able. Write them on the blackboard. FBelow are some possible 
choices. ) 

a. work and play 

b. pain and pleasure 

c. freedom and slavery 

d. good and bad 

' e@. boy and girl 
tec. 


"Viewing life in terms of two-part relationships might tell us something 
about ourselves. Think about this notion as you read the novel. Tomorrow 
there will be a short lecture designed to help you discover some possible 
meanings in the two-part relationships which occur in the novel." 


2. The remainder of the period should be devoted to in-class reading. 
Encourage students to think about today's brief lecture as they read the novel. 
DAY 6 

As was pointed out at the last class meeting, today's lesson will expand 
some of the ideas of the previous lecture. The period will conclude with 


in-class reading time. Those who are working in small groups will meet during 
the first 30 minutes of the next two class periods. 
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"As you continue your reading of the novel, determine for yourself if 
Henry lives in an environment that is composed of two-part relationships. If 
you have other ideas about the novel, write them down so that we can discuss 
them after the group reports next week." 


If there are no questions from the class, the remainder of the period 
should be devoted to in-class reading. Inform students that the next two 
class periods will be devoted to group meetings and in-class reading. The 
reading of the novel should be completed by the end of this week. ‘There will 
be no more time allotted for in-class reading after the next two periods. 


DAYS 7 AND 8 


The class periods for both today and tomorrow should be devoted to the 
following objectives: 


A. Have those students who are members of the small groups meet at the 
beginning of each period for approximately 30 minutes. During the first day, 
the chairmen should have a group member make a composite list of the page 
numbers which have been cited. After this is done the chairman should begin 
to conduct a discussion in which he asks his members the following questions: 


1. How do these details which have been cited relate to each other? 
Da they have something in common? Explain. 


2. How do these details relate to each other in terms of the lectures 
which have been given? 


A member of the group should be assigned the task of recording the pertinent 
details of the discussion so that these can be reconsidered on the following 
day e : 


When the groups meet on the second day they should, insofar as possible, 
form a hypothesis or several hypotheses which attempt to explain the signifi- 
cance of the relational pattern which was discussed on the previous day. The 
chairman should attempt to evoke satisfactory discussion so that the final 
hypotheses reflect the various viewpoints of the group members. 


After the second group meeting has been concluded, it is up to the chair- 
man to perform the following duties: 


1. Go over the notes which have been taken on the discussions. 


2. Synthesize these notes with his own impressions of the discussion 
which will enable him to give a 15-20 minute report to the class. 
The report should: 


a. briefly outline the points which arose during the group discussion 


b. state the specific hypotheses (or hypothesis) which were formed by 
the group 


ec. rename each hypothesis and present evidence from the text or from 
lectures which tends to support it 
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d. attempt to evaluate the hypothesis (or hypotheses) by showing 
if it has a value in everyday life--does it reflect something 
which will ever come into the realm of experience of anyone 
in the class? 


These reports will be given by the three group chairmen beginning on 
Day 10. The chairman should prepare his report carefully. It will be supple- 
mented by a discussion in which the teacher will clarify and/or expand ideas 
that may not have been taken into consideration by the group. The schedule 
for the reports is as follows: 


DAY 10--Red and Blue Group 
DAY 11--Man-Animal Group 
DAY 12--Courage Group 


B. Have those students who are not participating in the group discussions 
use the time for reading. 


C. When the discussions have been concluded the teacher may wish to use 
the remaining time for his own special purposes. fPerhaps he will want to 
supplement the previous lectures in some way. He may wish to entertain 
questions on the novel which have been perplexing students. Or he may wish 
to meet with individual students because of difficulties which they may be 
having in the reading; the rest of the class should be given time to complete 
the novel. 


DAY 9 


Today's lesson is built around the short movie entitled Time Out of War. 
After the teacher has made a few introductory remarks, the film should be 
shown. A discussion of the movie will follow. 


1. Before showing the movie make the following introductory remarks: 


"The movie which you are about to see portrays an incident between three 
soldiers during the Civil War. Two of the soldiers are members of the Union 
Army. The third is a Confederate soldier. All three soldiers are pickets. 
(Ask students if they know what -a picket is. A picket is a soldier who guards 
a large body of troops from possible attack. The term more commonly used 
nowadays is outpost. ) The pickets in the movie are stationed on opposite 
sides of a river. 


"As you watch the movie unfold, you should be thinking about the meaning 
of what takes place. Remember that those men are on opposite sides in a war 
which was one of the bloodiest ever fought. Think of the idea of two-part 
relationships which we have discussed before, and decide how this idea relates 
to what happens in the movie." 


(Teachers and students should be forewarned that the sound and acting 
quality of this movie are not as good as we would like. Therefore, judgment 
of the film's quality should be suspended in lieu of its meaning in connection 
with the unit.) 

2. At this time the film should be shown. 
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3. After the film has been shown, pose the following questions to the 


a. Of the three soldiers, one is more nearly in the spirit of the war 
than the other two. Who is this and how does he illustrate his 
warlike temperament? (The one Union soldier seems to be very 
reluctant to accept. the temporary truce. His main preoccupation 
is still with his rifle and what it represents. Early in the 
movie he is on the verge of killing the Confederate soldier but 
he is subdued by his comrade. 


b. Although there is the one Union soldier who seems ready to kill, 
the other two seemed to be dominated by more peaceful motives. 
They are apparently unafraid of each other. Their actions are 
very rational and un-warlike. How does this condition relate to 
the lectures which were given earlier? (It demonstrates rather 
conclusively that man is a creature who does behave on the basis 
of a kind of two-part relationship. He is capable of extreme 
violence and irrationality--as is demonstrated by the Union soldier 
whose first thoughts are of killing the Confederate soldier--and 
he is also capable of very peaceful and rational acts--as is 
demonstrated by the ability of the three soldiers to agree to a 
truce and, in time of war, behave like normal human beings. ) 


ec. The discovery of the dead Union soldier reawakens a sense of the 
war in the three soldiers. The truce is called off but not until 
the body of the dead soldier is buried. What is suggested to you 
about human nature in regard to the final scene where the Confeder- 
ate soldier and the Union soldiers fire a salute to the dead 
soldier? (Even though man is capable of committing some of the most 
irrational acts, there is a sense of sorrow or guilt--whatever you 
want to call it--that accompanies these acts. It is as though man 
is sorry he commits acts of violence. This sense of guilt exists 
but it does not stop the war. The three resume their posts shortly 
thereafter and, although we sense that man is capable of rising 
above the horror of war by displaying a genuine respect for his 
enemy as a human being, we know that the acts of violence will 
continue. ) 


d. Is the view of men at war presented in the movie positive or 
negative? (It is probably positive. It shows that although men _ 
are thrown into the brutal passions of warlike conflict, they have 
the desire and capability to resolve this conflict in a peaceful 
and rational way. The conflict in the movie was temporarily 
resolved by a discussion which was climaxed by an agreement. ) 


h Ask students to volunteer any other questions or comments which they 


would like to make on the film. 


DAY 10 


During the next three days the chairmen of the various groups will be 
presenting reports on the discussions which their respective groups have 
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undertaken. The teacher should stress the importance of preparation; the 
chairmen should speak about 10-20 minutes. Their discussion will be sup- 


plemented with a summary by the teacher. 


If the teacher wishes to grade this assignment he should consider care- 
fully the participation of each member. 


1. At this time the teacher should ask the chairman of the Red and Blue 
group to give his report. After the report has been given, students may wish 
to contribute something to the discussion or perhaps they may want to ask a 
question of the chairman. 


2. In the way of summary, the teacher should make sure that the following 
questions have at least been considered even though they may not have been 
answered: 


ae Have you noticed how blue is often associated with calmness and 
serenity or placid beauty? For example: 


pe 27: (middle of the page) "The sky overhead was of a fairy 
blue." (As the troops are marching along--not yet in 
danger of becoming involved in a battle--the sky is 
romantically /fairy-like7 blue. ) 


p. 19: (middle of the page) "He had grown to regard himself 
merely as a part of a vast blue demonstration." (A11 
the marching and no action leaves Henry with the impress 
sion that he is a part of a peaceful, blue demonstration, 
rather than a violent and active warlike force designed 
to engage in battles. ) 


be Compare these associations with those for the color red. For 
example: 


p- 36: (middle of the page) "They were going to look at war, 
the red animal--war, the blood-swollen god." (As the 
soldiers near the actual battleground, the violence of 
war is described as a red animal, a blood-swollen [Blood 
also being red7 god. ) 


p. 98: (toward the bottom) "One of the light-footed soldiers 
turned upon him red-faced and violent." (Here is one of 
the several examples of anger--that which we discussed 
earlier in the unit as irrational behavior--expressed in 
terms of the color red.) 


p. 25: (bottom of the page) "Staring once at the red eyes across 
the river, he conceived them to be growing larger, as the 
orbs of a row of dragons advancing." (The fires of the 
potential violence--are described as red eyes. ) 


We might say, then, that blue begins to symbolize one-half of a two-part 
relationship. First there is the blue side of man and his environment; this 
is the calm, serene and non-violent side. Then there is the red side of man 
and his environment; this is the violent, harsh and barbaric side. 
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The following lecture is suggested for use at this time. As before, 
students should be encouraged to take accurate and complete notes: 


"During the last class period we talked about the notion of two-part 
relationships in the novel. Today let's spend some time trying to determine 
the possible significance of these kinds of relationships. 


"Tet 's say for the sake of argument that Henry Fleming's environment (that 
is, the world which he experiences both physically and mentally) is composed 
of two-part relationships. He sees in nature, for example, both the familiar 
and the strange. He is deeply conscious for the first time of death (it is 
all around him) as opposed to life. He is both eager to get into the fighting 
but at the same time he is afraid. | 


"Tet's add another point to the hypothesis. The men in the novel seem to 
be an extension of a special kind of two-part relationship. (ON THE BLACK- 
BOARD WRITE; ) 


RATTONAL (Human )----------- TRRATIONAL (Animal-like ) 


By this we mean that the novel portrays the men as capable of being RATIONAL 

or IRRATIONAL. RATIONAL in this context means something very special. It 
means reasonable or capable of being able to think. Its opposite is IRRATIONAL, 
which--in this context--means unreasonable or acting largely on instinct. We 
normally think of animals as being irrational creatures. The question arises: 
Is this a valid hypothesis? Is man, in other words, both RATIONAL and IR- 
RATIONAL? (Allow students to speculate on this question aloud. Then, before 
replying to their comments, tell the following anecdote. They should be able 
to draw inferences from the tale which will help them to more adequately 
evaluate the above concept. ) 


THE STORY: 


Once upon a time there was a high school football team which had lost nine 
games in a row. As you can well imagine, this left the students, the principal, 
and the teachers very depressed. But perhaps the most concerned over the 
situation was the coach of the football team, especially since the last game 
of the season was to be played on the coming Saturday against the arch rival 
high school team from across town. 


On the eve of the big game the coach called the team together in the 
dressing room and made the following comments: 


"For the past nine weeks you children have been playing football like a 
bunch of girls at a sewing bee. You've got ha pride. You don't care about 
winning. You're satisfied with pulling on a uniform and making an appearance. 


"Well, you may think you 're playing football, but you're not. You're 
just lying down on the the field and inviting the other team to walk over you. 
Why, I bet if one of their guys would come up and kick one of you in the teeth, 
you'd just smile and say: Thank you. 


“Tn a few minutes we're supposed to play the most important game of the 
season. The whole school, your teachers, your classmates want to see a 
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victory. At least they have some pride. But I'm afraid it won't do any good. 
You girls have probably already quit. All right, ladies, let's go out and get 
our teeth kicked in.” 


The team, as you might have guessed, went onto the field that evening and 
won the football game. (After reciting this little anecdote, ask the students 
the following questions: 


1. What effect do you suppose the coach's talk had on the team? (Hope- 
fully, at least one student will respond with: "It made them mad!" If 
this is true, then, we might say that a motive or reason for the coach's 
talk was to make his team angry. ) 


2. Why do you suppose that the coach wanted to make his team angry? (To 
answer this question we start getting into a very meaningful and interesting 
aspect of psychology. Perhaps he wanted to make his team angry because he 
felt that this kind of mood was best for playing football. ) 


3. Why do you think that it might be better to play football while angry? 
(Football is a sport which demands violent action on the part of those who 
play. For example, the job of a lineman is often to hit his opponent with 
enough force to knock him down. The runner always faces a tackler who is 
trying to cut him literally off his feet. And the runner himself when 
warding off tacklers is often compelled to shove opponents out of the way. 

One need only attend a practice session of a football team’to recognize that 
the principle of violent action is often encouraged in strange ways. Some 
coaches even have players growl as they make contact with other players. The 
point is that if football is a sport which encourages violent and IRRATIONAL 
action (POINT TO TERM ON BLACKBOARD) as opposed to RATIONAL, everyday behavior 
(POINT TO TERM ON BLACKBOARD), perhaps ANGER is the best and most effective 
mood in which to play the game. ) 


(At this point the teacher should summarize the anecdote and its purpose 
with the following comments: ) 


"Thus, we might conclude that man must be able to make adjustments in his 
behavior to meet the complex demands posed by his environment. Just as a boy 
must make the transition from a junior high student (rational, thinking--a 
person concerned basically with learning math; science, English, etc.) toa 
football player (largely irrational, violent--a being concerned with inflicting 
physical punishment ), so must a young man like Henry make the transition from 
a civilian (RATIONAL) to a soldier (IRRATIONAL) whose principal duty in combat 
is to kill other human beings. 


(REPEAT THE EARLIER QUESTION:) "Is man, then, both RATIONAL and IRRATIONAL? 
The answer to this question, in light of the previous discussion, is probably 
YES. However, it is important to remember that this does not imply that man 
is always at two opposite extremes. It simply means that he can function at 
both extremes; he is often located somewhere in between, depending largely on 
what the conditions of the moment demand. 


"Some of you right now might be more irrational than rational, especially 


if you are angry about something which may have happened to you earlier in the 
day. You might have failed a test, lost a boyfriend, etc. 
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We see similar descriptions applied to behavior in our everyday life. 
How many of you have said something like: "He was so mad, his face turned 
red.” And when feeling very low and very inactive, have you ever said to 
yourself: "I'm feeling blue." 


The point which you should be aware of is that Red and Blue seem to be 
used in the novel to describe in terms of color the two-part relationships 
which affect man and his environment. Therefore, one hypothesis that might 
have been given by the group which was charged with discussing the signifi- 
cance of these two colors is: "Red and Blue represent the extreme ends of 
a two-part relationship which can be associated with the men and the physical 
setting of the novel." (Students may have given one of several hypotheses, 
but this or a variation is probably one of the more meaningful ones that could 
have been given. ) 


If the above hypothesis is valid, then there might be a mixing of the two 
colors (Red and Blue) to show that man and his environment are capable of an 
intermediate state. That is, man may have his purple side (since this is 
what we get when mixing Red and Blue ). The purple side of man should show 
him located somewhere between extreme violence and extreme rationality 
(calmess). (Have students turn to page 31.) On this page, the soldiers 
(which Henry has previously called a blue demonstration) are nearing the area 
of actual warfare, which you will recall is symbolized by red--that red 
animal--war. However, the soldiers are not in battle {they & are still I marching), 
yet they are very close to the fighting. So we have the passage (the first 
sentence of Chapter 3): "When another light came the columns, changed to 
purple streaks, filed across two pontoon bridges." 


3. At this time, the teacher should collect the specific study questions 
which were assigned various students. If time permits, the teacher should 
begin to review the students' discussion of the various questions before the 
entire class. This treatment of the study questions should continue to 
supplement the next two class periods, time permitting. 


DAY 11 


Today's class period will be devoted to the oral report by the chairman 
of the Man-Animal group. At the conclusion of this report the teacher will 
summarize by pointing out specific questions which should have been considered. 


1. At this time the teacher should ask the chairman of the Man-Animal 
group to give his report. Allow for student questions and further discussion 
before presenting the following summary questions: 


a. Have you noticed how the men are continually associated with animals 
throughout the novel? For example: 


p- 25: (bottom of page) "Staring once at the red eyes across the 
river, he conceived them to be growing larger, as the orbs 
of a row of dragons advancing." (This passage was, of 
course, used in the previous lesson to illustrate the 
color images, but it aptly illustrates the man-animal 
comparison, as well. The dragon, in the truest sense, is 
@ mythological animal; it is, nevertheless, an animal. ) 
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p. 27: (middle of the page) "But the long serpents crawled slowly 
from hill to hill without bluster or smoke.” (The soldiers 
on the march--stretched out in single file up and down hills-- 
are described as serpents rakes. ) 


p. 46: (bottom of page) "He developed the acute exasperation of a 
stered animal, a well-meaning cow worried by dogs." (and 
toward the end of the same paragraph) "His impotency appeared 
to him, and made his rage into that of a driven beast.” 


(Henry in preparing to meet the enemy for the first time is 
described as being animal-like in both passages. ) 


p- 109: (the paragraph at the bottom of the page) "The youth cried 
out savagely at this statement. He crouched behind a little 
tree, with his eyes burning hatefully and his teeth set in a 
curlike snarl. The awkward bandage was still about his 
head, and upon it, over his wound, there was a spot of dry 
blood. His hair was wondrously tousled, and some straggling, 
moving locks hung over the cloth bandage down toward his 
forehead. His jacket and shirt were open at the throat, 
and exposed his young bronzed neck. There could be seen 


spasmodic gulpings at his throat." 


(In this paragraph there is no direct comparison, between 
man and animals, but certainly there is a certain tone to 
this passage which implies a description of this sort. ‘The 
phrases "his teeth set in a curlike snarl" and "spasmodic 
gulpings at his throat" suggest animalistic rather than 
human characteristics. ) 


From these kinds of descriptions, we might be able to draw an inference 
which is similar to the one drawn during the previous lesson in regard to the 
colors Red and Blue. That is; the repeated allusions to men as animals seem 
to point to the world of two-part relationships which has been discussed 
before. Remember, it was pointed out that animals are normally associated 
with instinctive, non-thinking and violent actions while man is normally 
associated with thoughtful, calm and peaceful behavior. However, it is 
obvious that in time of war and similar conflicts, a calm and peaceful person 
will have to make some sort of change to a more violent, savage creature if 
he is to survive. Thus, in the various descriptions of man as an animal, the 
novel seems to suggest that man actually tends to behave more like an animal 
than a human being under certain conditions--for example, war or, as we noted 
earlier in the unit, football. 


It should be obvious that this kind of comparison is directly related to 
the colors Red and Blue which were discussed earlier. That is, man's Red or 
irrational state parallels his animal-like state. In fact, Crane frequently 
incorporates these two descriptions as on page 25--the passage discussed a 
short time ago, and also the paragraph on page 110 (middle of the page): 


"To the youth the fighters resembled animals tossed for 


death struggle into a dark pit. There was a sensation that he 
and his fellows, at bay, were pushing back, always pushing fierce on- 
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slaughts of creatures who were slippery. Their beane of crimson 
seemed to get no purchase upon the bodies of their foes; the latter 
seemed to evade them with ease, and come through, between, around, 
and about with unopposed skill." 


If the Man-Animal comparison is further indication of a kind of two-part 
relational pattern which makes up the world of Henry Fleming, there must be 
some kind of meaning which can be attributed to it. That is, we just can't 
look at this kind of two-part description and say: "Very interesting, but 
so what." There must be something more meaningful, something which will 
attempt to reveal it in a more meaningful context. The discussion of the final 
group tomorrow might bring this deeper meaning to life. For since the title of 
the novel is The Red Badge of Courage, the way courage is treated and how it 
relates to a concept of a two-part world should give us a deep insight into the 
whole story. In any event, tomorrow's discussion should be of considerable 
importance. 


DAY 12 


Today's class period will be devoted to the oral report by the chairman 
of the Courage group. At the conclusion of this report, the teacher will 
summarize by pointing out specific questions which should have been considered. 


1. Begin the lesson by asking the chairman of the Courage group to 
present his report. Allow for student comments and questions when the report 
is completed. Then the teacher may want to make the following summary comments, 
if they have not already been sufficiently explicated by the group chairman: 


"Before discussing the specific causes of the acts of heroism or courage 
that occur in the novel, let's attempt to discover something about Henry's 
own views toward war at certain points in the novel." 


Ask students to find the passages where Henry's earlier views of war are 
described. They should be found very early in the novel, before Henry has 
had the opportunity to actually experience battle. (The specific passages 
can be found on pages 15 and 16--the paragraph on page 15 beginning, "He 
had, of course, dreamed. . ." and through the paragraph on page 16 begin- 
ning, "He had burned. . .") Ask students to read both these paragraphs to 
themselves. Then pose the following questions: 


a. With what portion of history does Henry associate war, according 
to these passages? (The days of medieval knights--"thought images 
of heavy crowns and high castles"--and the pre-Christian civili- 
zation of ancient Greece--"Homeric" struggles, alluding to the 
Greek poet Homer who wrote of the Trojan war in The T1liad. ) 


b. Because of the lack of such equipment as rifles and cannon, 
these "ancient" wars were bloody, hand-to-hand conflicts. How 
does Henry relate these wars to the one which he is presently 
associated with? (He views these "ancient" wars as a thing of 
the past. The "throat-grapling" instinct which prevailed in man 
during these wars has been effaced by "secular and religious" 
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education--secular meaning school training. He looks upon his 
own war-<-the one which he is presently associated with--as a 
kind of "play affair." To Henry, modern "men were better, or 
more timid.") 


"A combination of circumstances cause Henry to change his view of modern 
war. His fears of running from battle gradually increase. They are climaxed 
in Chapter 6 when he does run. This begins his period of questioning. He 
sees himself as a coward; but at the same time he tries to justify his 
cowardice by observing the horror of war that he has newly encountered. He 
tells himself that he did what was natural; anybody else under the same 
circumstances would have run also. The new view of war which Henry perceives 
is graphically illustrated by the corpse in the woods, which causes Henry to 
fear his own possible death. The description of the corpse appears on pages 
60-61, beginning, "He was being looked at. . ." through the second paragraph 
on 61. 


"Gradually, Henry senses guilt over his act of running from battle. He 
would like to return to his old outfit, but he fears that he will be looked 
upon as a coward. Of course, the incident in Chapter 12 where Henry is hit 
across the head by the fleeing soldier enables him to return to his regiment 
without loss of face. His comrades believe him to have been wounded. After 
a time, Henry begins to sense his wound as a source of confidence. It is as 
though he believes that he has actually been wounded in combat. 


"With a renewed pride in himself as a man, Henry prepares to rededicate 
himself to battle." 


c. There is no doubt that Henry's rededication to the fighting gives 
him a new feeling of self-esteem--of pride in himself as a person. 
He no longer considers himself a coward. Ironically, this new 
rededication is a prelude to a series of events which is extremely 
important to the novel's consideration of the nature of courage. 
This series of events is contained within chapters 18, 19 and 20: 
pages 113-129. (Direct students’ attention to the following 
passages. lExplications of each as they fit into a relational 
pattern, hypothesizing on the nature of courage, accompany each 
passage. These explications should be read aloud; student 
comment should be encouraged. ) 


Passage #1 (p. 115): 


The officer who rode like a cowboy reflected for an instant. 
"Well," he said, "I had to order in th' 12th to help th' 76th, 
an' T haven't really got any. But there's th' 304th. They 
fight like a lot 'a mule drivers. I can spare them best of any.” 


EXPLICATION: In the above passage, a general and an officer are 
discussing the use of troops in a forthcoming battte. Henry and 
Wilson overhear the officer refer to their outfit--the 30th--as 

a lot of "mule drivers." Naturally the two soldiers interpret 
this as an insult. They have just completed fighting a battle 

in which they performed admirably; at least Henry and Wilson think 
so. On the following page we find Henry's considered reaction. 
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Passage #2 (p. 116): 


These happenings had occupied an incredibly short time, yet 
the youth felt that in them he had been made aged. New eyes 
were given to him. And the most startling thing was to learn 
suddenly that he was very insignificant. The officer spoke of 
the regiment as if he referred to a broom. Some part of the 
woods needed sweeping, perhaps, and he merely indicated a broom 
in a tone properly indifferent to its fate. It was war, no 
doubt, but it appeared strange. 


EXPLICATION: In this passage, Henry suddenly realizes that in 
battle his personal self-identification meant nothing. He is 
nothing more than a statistic--a number. Worst, he is expendable-- 
as the dialogue between the general and the officer reveals. This 
is naturally a blow to Henry's pride. He has taken a new interest 
in his conduct as a soldier--only to have it ignored by the general 
and the officer who look upon him and his outfit as a bunch of 
"mule-drivers." 


(To study Henry's behavior under battlefield conditions, have 
students turn to page 119): 


Passage #3 (last part of paragraph on bottom of page): 


- « e There was the delirium that encounter despair and death, 
and is heedless and blind to the odds. It is a temporary but 
sublime absence of selfishness. And because it was of this order 
was the reason, perhaps, why the youth wondered, afterward, what 
reasons he could have had for being there. 


EXPLICATION: During the charge, Henry acts in an almost mechanical 
way. He seems to completely lose his sense of self. He feels he 

is part of an insane mob--a mob made up of many individuals, each 
seeming to disregard personal safety. The mob is certainly not made 
up of men--that is, sane, rational creatures--as we know them. It 
is made up of beings who are in a frame of mind which is best suited 
for the kind of conflict spawned under the battlefield conditions 

of war. 


(However, the impersonal, unselfish quality which the soldiers 
manifest during the height of the charge begins to diminish as the 
regiment falters; this can be noted on page 120): 


Passage #4 (first paragraph on top of page 120): 


Presently the straining pace ate up the energies of the men. 
As if by agreement, the leaders began to slacken their speed. The 
volleys directed against them had had a seeming windlike effect. 
The regiment snorted and blew. Among some stolid trees it began 
to falter and hesitate. The men, staring intently, began to wait 
for some of the distant walls of smoke to move and disclose to them 
the scene. Since much of their strength and their breath had 
vanished, they returned to caution. They were become men again. 
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EXPLICATION: As the charge slows down, the impersonal, unselfish 
attitude which characterized the men is replaced by the personal 
and self-conscious attitude of ordinary human beings. And this 
change from animal-like creatures to men has a profound effect on 
the regiment; it does not function efficiently as a fighting unit. 
Thus, the idea of men functioning better in war when they revert 
to a more primitive animal-like nature is reinforced. When the 
soldiers begin to turn into rational creatures, they become 
receptive to those traits which seem to prevail among men. ‘They 
become conscious of themselves as separate individuals; they are 
concerned for their individual safety; they see the madness of 
charging blindly into the enemy guns. Now the question remains: 
how can these men be brought to their former states--how, in other 
words, can the men be turned into irrational, unthinking, unselfish 
creatures who are capable of continuing the charge? A clue to the 
answer is found in a passage on pages 121-122. 


Passage #5 (last paragraph on page 121 and middle section of 122): 


As they halted thus the lieutenant again began to bellow 
profanely. Regardless of the vindictive threats of the bullets, 
he went about coaxing, berating, and bedamning. His lips, that 
were habitually in a soft and childlike curve, were now writhed 
into unholy contortions. He swore by all possible deities . . 


- « » "Come on!" Presently he grappled with him as if for 
@ wrestling bout. It was as if he planned to drag the youth by 
the ear on to the assault. 


The private felt a sudden unspeakable indignation against 
the officer. He wrenched fiercely and shook him off. 


"Come on yerself, then," he yelled. There was a bitter 
challenge in his voice. 


EXPLICATION: In this passage we have the picture of Henry, returning 
gradually to the frame of mind of a rational human being. The lieu- 
tenant realizes that the charge has slackened; he must get the men 
to return to the violent, death-defying rush which was begun earlier. 
He begins by cursing Henry--insulting Henry's pride in himself as a 
man. Remember that Hemry is now in a rational self-conscious frame 
of mind; therefore, he is receptive to the insults brought upon him 
by the lieutenant. How does he respond to the insults? (Give class 
an opportunity to answer this crucial question.) Henry becomes 
angry--he feels "unspeakable indignation" toward the officer. It is 
the same anger that the football players felt in the anecdote which 
was mentioned in a previous lesson. Thus, Henry's anger at being 
insulted seems to bring to a head all the past insults of the general 
and the officer. Henry's pride has been damaged; he feels compelled 
to prove himself a man once more. His anger is so great that he even 
challenges the lieutenant to join the charge with him. What follows 
is, of course, what might generally be termed an act of heroism. 
(Have the students read the rest of page 122 beginning, "They galloped 
together. . ." and ending near the bottom of 123 with the conclusion 
of the chapter. ) 
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In these final paragraphs, Henry, Wilson and the lieutenant attempt 
to lead a final charge into the enemy. Notice the change in Henry's 
self-concern: 


Passage #6 (bottom of page 122): 


The youth ran like a madman to reach the woods before a 
bullet could discover him. He ducked his head low, like a 
football player. In his haste his eyes almost closed, and 
the scene was a wild blur. Pulsating saliva stood at the 
corners of his mouth. 


EXPLICATION: During the charge, Henry has again regained his 
former animal-like frame of mind. Note the mad-dog description 
implied by the last sentence. TIronically, he is compared to a 
football player; we have spoken before about how a football player 
must often assume a highly irrational frame of mind in order to 
compete under the violent conditions which accompany a football 
game. Henry is even referred to as an irrational being in the 
first sentence--he "ran like a madman." Of course, the charge 

does not immediately resume. Another act of courage by Henry in 
the subsequent chapter contributes to the rallying of the troops. 
And after this new stand by Henry, the entire regiment begins its 
second and highly successful charge which ends in victory. Still, 
we must consider this first attempt by Henry to charge single- 
handedly into the enemy as an act of heroism. But what inspired this 
act of heroism? Was it love of country or other patriotic ideals? 
(The answer to this question is central to the nature of courage as 
it is treated in the novel. Allow students to voice their opinions 
on the possible answer. When students have had an opportunity to 
answer the question, write the following on the blackboard): 


ANGER 


Tronically, it was Henry's ANGER, aroused by the insults of the 
lieutenant, which inspired his act of heroism. This is ironic 
because we usually think of courage as an act inspired by unselfish 
motives. Yet, in the case of Henry, it seems that his heroic act 
was inspired by very selfish motives. He charged because his pride 
was hurt. He was angry with the lieutenant, and he was also angry 
with the general who had earlier called him and his outfit a bunch 
of mule-drivers. 


Even though the act is inspired by selfish motives, the act itself 
must be considered unselfish. That is, when Henry makes up his 
mind to charge into the enemy guns, he certainly must have a 
temporary disregard for his personal safety. This generalization 
is significant in terms of the two-part relational pattern which 
we have previously discussed. COURAGE seems to be based on a 
two-part relationship: it can be inspired by selfish concerns but 
the act, itself, is totally unselfish. This viewpoint is sum- 
marized in the passage on page 123. 


Li, 


Passage #7 (paragraph on top of the page): 


' Within him, as he hurled himself forward, was born a love, 
a despairing fondness for his flag which was near him. It was 
a creation of beauty and invulnerability. It was a goddess, 
radiant, that bended its form with an imperious gesture to hin. 
It was a woman, red and white, hating and loving, that called him 
with the voice of his hopes. 


EXPLICATION: To Henry, the flag becomes a symbol of a world of 
two-part relationships. He speaks of its beauty (something which 
is usually easy to mar) along with its invulnerability (its 

ability to remain unmarred). It is also like a woman, both hating 
(capable of violence) and loving (capable of tender and peaceful 
emotions). And it is red (animalistic, irrational) and white 

(this is the color often equated with blue); white represents fear 
and fear is a manifestation of man's blue nature: when man is a 
rational, thinking creature--in his blue state--he fears for his 
personal safety--therefore, red and white represent both irrational 
and rational acts. Thus, the flag is more than a representation 

of his country to Henry. The flag also represents a universe which 
is ordered around two-part relationships. Just as courage is re- 
lated to selfishness and unselfishness, so is man capable of 
rational and irrational acts. 


2. If time permits, the teacher should encourage students to ask questions 
or to contribute their own insights. 


3. As a final phase of today's instruction, students should be encouraged 
to begin organizing their notes on the discussions which have been taking place 
during the last several days. These notes will be a great aid to them on the 
final day of the unit. At that time, students will be asked to write an essay 
on @ topic which will be drawn largely from the current discussion. 


DAY 13 


During today's class period, students will be reading Jesse Stuart's short 
story entitled "Love." The purpose of reading this particular story will 
become more obvious as the teacher reviews the study questions. Specific 
relationships between the story and certain ideas derived from The Red Badge 
of Courage will hopefully be evoked by these questions. Today's class meeting 
will revolve principally around the silent reading of the story; many students 
will be able to complete the study questions. Discussion of these questions 
will highlight tomorrow's lesson. 


1. Begin the lesson by distributing the mimeographed short story and 
study question handout. In the way of introduction to the story, the following 
comments are suggested: 


"Jesse Stuart, the author of the story which you are about to read, is 
quite familiar with the experiences and feelings of young people. He was a 
school teacher for a number of years and he has also been a school principal 
in his native Kentucky. 
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"The story, entitled "Love," is essentially built around an experience 
of a boy--not much younger than yourself. The story was selected because of 
some relationship which it bears to The Red Badge of Courage. Since the story 
is so short, you should read it through once for enjoyment. Then refer to 
the study questions which you have been handed, re-read the story, and attempt 
to perceive the relationships which the questions try to point out. You 
should write down complete answers to these questions so that your ideas can 
be expressed during the next lesson when the story will be discussed." 


2. At this time, ask students to begin reading the story. Remind 
students. once again to write out the answers to the questions. Also remind 
students to refer to their notes for help in answering the questions. 


3. The teacher may wish to point out that the final day of the unit is 
approaching quickly. During the final period, students will be asked to 
select a topic or topics relating to the unit for in-class writing purposes. 
This will be an important, graded assignment. 


DAY 14 


There are three specific objectives which should be dealt with in today's 
lesson: 


a. The study questions on "Love" should be presented for all- 
class consideration. 


b. Some final generalizations--based on the ideas dealt with 
in the unit--should be offered by the teacher. 


ec. Students should prepare for their final writing assignment. 
A list of possible topics should be distributed toward the 
end of the class period for the students' perusal. 


1. Begin the class period asking students to place before them the study 
questions for "Love" and the answers which they have written out. During the 
next 10-15 minutes, the teacher should review these questions with the students, 
allowing as many students as possible to contribute answers. The teacher will 
note that an attempt has been made below to comprehensively deal with the 
questions. 


POSSIBLE ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS: 


(1) Man is revealed as a cruel and savage creature through the father. 
Without any apparent reason, the father orders the dog to kill the 
harmless blacksnake. Even when the son explains that the snake is 
harmless (e.g., "A blacksnake is a harmless snake. It kills poison 
snakes. It kills the copperhead. It catches more mice from the 
fields than a cat."), the father is content to ignore the remarks. 
Finally, it is revealed that the snake is not a bull but a she-snake-- 
one that is about to give birth. Still the father insists that the 
snake be killed; his reason: "A snake is an enemy to me," my father 
snapped. "I hate a snake. Kill it, Bob. Go on in there and get that 


snake and quit playing with it!” 
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(2) 


‘ 


(4) 


(5) 


On the other hand, through the boy, man is represented as a creature 
who is also capable of kindness and compassion. The boy is sympathetic 
toward the snake realizing that it is harmless. He is moved by the 
fact that the snake was about to give birth--he regards the eggs as . 
symbols of life which have been prematurely destroyed. The she-snake 
also represents a mother's devotion to her young--whether human or 
animal: "I thought about the agony women know of giving birth. I 
thought about how they will fight to save their children. Then, I 
thought of the snake." 


We can never be exactly sure how the boy feels about the world. We 
do know that he recognizes much in his own environment that is savage 
and brutal. Yet, he also seems to sense some good. The birth 
potential of the she-snake is represented as something noble. The 
devotion of the bull blacksnake to his mate is also presented as 
being good. Even the father, at the end of the story, seems to 
demonstrate a certain compassion and understanding; he does not want 
the dog to kill the bull blacksnake. Most of all, the positive side 
of human behavior is revealed through the son's own thoughts and 
actions. He sees the cruelty of his world, and, in trying to under- 
stand it, is demonstrating that human beings possess the capability 
to think about their actions. If humans can reflect on why they do 
things, there is certainly reason to hope that they will be able to 
rule--to a greater or lesser extent--their actions. 


Putting the five premises together might yield a hypothesis of this 
sort: The world is both savage and peaceful; that quality which we 
call love has the power to change cruelty into kindness and compassion. 


The teacher should make it clear to students that a hypothesis of this 
sort needs much qualification and reinforcement. One should not at- 
tempt to generalize so freely without pointing out numerous details 
which tend to prove the validity of the hypothesis. Details pointed 
out in the answers to previous questions have done much to reinforce 
the above hypothesis. 


The description should immediately bring to mind the discussions of 
red and blue which were dealt with in the recent oral reports. Al- 
though it is impossible to infer that Stuart has intended to convey 
the same meaning as Crane, these two colors have a kind of universal 
significance. As was pointed out before, red is continually used in 
a context denoting anger: "His face was red with rage." Blue is 
constantly associated with peace and tranquility--a blue sky denotes 
calm weather. The fact that the father has a red face in the blue 
wind of day might be interpreted as i -presenting a two-part relation- 
ship of the types previously discussed. 


The statement is by all means true, and hunting is a prime example. 
Those students who write of the satisfaction which hunting gives them 
should be asked exactly why they enjoy it. If a student does admit a 
genuine pleasure from killing animals for sport, does this not prove, 
to some degree, that man is a creature who enjoys violence? Killing 
a defenseless animal for pure sport is certainly not the same as 
killing a chicken with the intent of having it for supper later. 
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(The purpose of asking a question of this sort is to enable the 
teacher to point out an innocent kind of savagery which some human 
beings possess. Understanding this instinct is basic to understanding 
the nature of much human conflict. ) 


2. At this time, the teacher should attempt to generalize on the aims of 
the unit. In order to do this he should begin by writing the questions on 
the blackboard which formed the rationale of the unit. These can be found 
in the note to the teacher on Day 1: 


(1) What causes conflict between men? 


(2) What can be said about the nature of courage under the 
stress of conflict? 


(3) What relationships can be made between the concepts above 
and the ordinary circumstances of our own lives? 


Below are a set of generalizations based on the reading and discussions. 
There is a set for each of the above questions. The teacher may put these 
ideas before the class in a number of ways. He may ask for open discussion 
on each question, or he may inductively attempt to elicit the ideas by other 
means. If he chooses to dominate the discussion, he should be careful not 
to appear dogmatic, since the generalizations below are open to conflicting 
points of view; they are not the last word by any means. 


WHAT CAUSES CONFLICT BETWEEN MEN? 


One of the several themes which run through The Red Badge of Courage 
concerns this very basic question. War is probably the most violent example 
of men in conflict. Certainly war is not the only example of man against 
man. If, however, we accept war as an important example of man against man, 
an exploration of the things which enable this conflict to take place might 
provide some insights into the causes of other kinds of conflict--not 
necessarily as violent. In The Red Badge of Courage, Crane explores the 
causes of conflict through the behavior of Henry and the other soldiers under 
certain conditions. What the reader discovers can be summarized as follows: 


a. Henry and the other soldiers behave in a very calm and rational 
way when not involved in battle. Calm and rational behavior is 
characterized by concern for self. Whenever Henry is not in 
battle, he is constantly wrapped up in thoughts about himself, 
those around him and the environment in which he is located. 


b. When Henry and the other soldiers are involved in the heat of 
battle, they behave in a violent, insane, animal-like way. This 
irrational behavior is characterized by a kind of selflessness. 
That is, the men do not seem to think of themselves at all; they 
are preoccupied with external objectives--a hill, a wall, etc. 


e. That which causes Henry to change from a rational creature to 


an irrational creature is central to understanding Crane's view 
of the causes of conflict. In the novel, we discover that Henry 
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is not only fighting the enemy because of patriotic loyalty to 
country; he is also fighting--and this is probably more important-- 
because his pride or sense of self-esteem has been injured. 


d. The thing which causes Henry to want to fight, then, is rooted in his 
capability to change from a rational, thinking individual to a cruel 
and violent creature whose goal is essentially to defeat an enemy 
with whom he has no personal disagreement. 


WHAT CAN BE SATD ABOUT THE NATURE OF COURAGE UNDER THE STRESS OF 
CONFLICT? 


Based on those points enumerated above, we might say that Henry's acts of 
courage were not primarily caused by the traditional notions of patriotic 
loyalty. Rather, Henry's courage was caused by his instinctive anger at being 
insulted and belittled by his superiors. In other words, Henry's heroism 
begins as a blind, unthinking reaction; he feels compelled to prove himself in 
front of those who have called him a "damned fool," "a lunkhead,” and a "mule 
driver." 


WHAT RELATIONSHIPS CAN BE MADE BETWEEN THE CONCEPTS ABOVE AND THE 
ORDINARY CIRCUMSTANCES OF OUR OWN LIVES? 


The nature of conflict expressed in The Red Badge of Courage has direct 
application to our own lives in many ways. But first we must recognize the 
many and varied forms which the man against man conflict assumes. 


For example, students in the class may be members of athletic teams 
(football, basketball, etc.) which require them to engage in a man vs. man 
conflict. Those students who are more inclined toward academics often find 
themselves competing with each other for top grades in the class--this is 
certainly a brand of the man vs. man conflict. And, of course, the not too 
infrequent occurrence of two girls interested in the same boy often results 
in a conflict much like those described above. The degree to which these 
conflicts become violent is up to those involved. 


(Ask students if they ever have been involved in the traditional battle 
of child versus parents. Has a student ever been denied the opportunity to 
stay out past midnight for an activity which everyone else has been given 
permission? What kind of behavior usually accompanies this sort of conflict 
of opinions ?) 


Going back to the junior high school football team, we should try to 
consider why we enjoy participating and watching such sports which, basically, 
seem to represent very violent activity. Does our enjoyment of watching boys 
push, shove, and beat each other around a field in order to put a piece of 
leather across a white line say anything about ourselves as human beings? 


(The final generalization is one that has been introduced frequently--one 
that is actually deeply philosophical--but one, nevertheless, which students 
should be encouraged to think about. ) 


It is, namely, as Crane seems to suggest, that human beings are part and 


parcel of a universe which is based on two-part relationships. That is, man 
is not an all good creature; nor is he an all bad creature. He is capable of 
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both extremes under certain conditions; but the conditions often tend to 
govern the bahavior of the individual. The two-part relationship enables 

us to value and understand our experiences. We determine good by its dis- 
tance from an opposite which we call evil. We sense pleasure because we are 
familiar with its opposite: pain. As human beings, we are capable of ra- 
tional and thoughtful actions; by the same token, we are capable of committing 
the most savage, thoughtless acts. 


We may not agree with the premises of Crane's dualistic view, but it is 
something to think about in terms of our own behavior. 


3. At this time, the teacher should open the unit to discussion. Students 
should be given the opportunity to ask questions, to contribute their own in- 
sights into the readings, to disagree with generalizations presented by the 
teacher. 


4, At the conclusion of the free discussion, the teacher should distribute 
the handout which contains the topics for writing. Students should be urged 
to read the directions carefully. Then they have selected their writing 
topics, they should begin to outline or compose their rough drafts. Students 
may use any and all materials as aids in composing their papers (books, notes, 
study questions, etc. ). Students may wish to work on the assignment overnight. 
They will be given the entire next period to complete the assignment. EMPHA- 
SIZE THAT THESE FINAL PAPERS SHOULD REFLECT THETR UNDERSTANDING, APPRECIATION, 
AND CRITICISM OF THE READINGS AND IDEAS CONSIDERED DURING THE UNIT. THE 
PAPERS SHOULD ALSO BE AN EXAMPLE OF THE STUDENTS' BEST WRITING--NO FRAGMENTS, 
RUN-ONS, SPELLING ERRORS. STUDENTS SHOULD CAREFULLY ORGANIZE THEIR IDEAS 
BEFORE COMPOSING A FINAL DRAFT! 


DAY 15 


This period will be devoted to student writing. Encourage students to 
use notes and other materials. Dictionaries should be made available. 


The teacher may wish to circulate around the room during the period. He 
might check student notebooks or give some assistance to those students who 
are having difficulty with the writing assignment. 


As students complete the assignment, the teacher should have some material 
available--preferably reading--which students can select. 


The grading of the essays is purely subjective on the teacher's part. This 
grade can be used as the sole criteria for student evaluation. Other possible 
grades could have come from the group work and individual study questions 
assigned specific students. Class participation is also a factor which should 
be considered. 
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HANDOUT 1 


THE GUN 
by Karl Shapiro 


You were angry and manly to shatter the sleep of your throat; 1 
The kiss of your blast is upon me, O friend of my fear, 2 
And I savour your breath like a perfume as salt and austere 3 
As the scent of the thunder of heaven that brims in the moat: h 


I grip you. We lie on the ground in the thongs of our clasp 5 
And we stare like the hunter who starts at a tenuous cry; 6 
We have wounded the wind with a wire and stung in the sky v6 
A white hole that is small and unseen as the bite of the asp. 8 


The smooth of your cheek--Do you sight from the depth of your eye 9 


More faultless than vision, more true that the aiming of stars? 10 
Is the heart of your hatred the target of redness of Mars be 
Or the roundness of heart of the one who must stumble and die? 12 
O the valley is silent and shocked. I absolve from your name iy 
The exaction of murder, my gun. It is I who have killed. 14 
It is I whose enjoyment of horror is fine and fulfilled. 15 
You are only the toy of my terror, my emblem of blame. 16 
Come with me. We shall creep for his eyes like the sweat of my skin, 17 
For the wind is repaired and the fallen is calling for breath. 18 
You are only the means of the practical humor of death 19 
Which is savage to punish the dead for the sake of my sin! 20 
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HANDOUT 2 


THE WOMAN OF FORTY 


by Stuart Cloete 


I was born forty years ago. 

TO 1aVed fc. 

a little girl with blowing hair 
TPerewn oars oe 

like a flower 

in that garden of security. 

I knew no fear 

in a world of five-per-cent security 
How superficially beautiful it was: 
I married. 

I was happy. 

There was a war. 

He went for king and country. 

He died for then. 

He died with the other millions. 

He left me with a son. 

That was all that was left of him. 
The boy grew up. 


‘There was a war. 


He went for king and country. 
He went in the air. 

Like an eagle he went. 

They shot him down. 

And he died. 

You have seen things fall 
from a great height. 

That is how he died. 

Do you know Who I am? 

am the woman of forty. 

I am English. 

I am French .. . German... 
bams Russian... 

I am the woman of forty. 

My men are dead. 


H 
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HANDOUT 3 


LOVE 


by Jesse Stuart 


Yesterday when the bright sun blazed down on the wilted corn 
my father and I walked around the edge of the new ground to plan a 
fence. The cows kept coming through the chestnut oaks on the cliff 
and running over the young corn. They bit off the tips of the corn 
and trampled down the stubble. 


My father walked in the cornbalk. Bob, our Collie, walked in 
front of my father. We heard a ground squirrel whistle down over 
the bluif among the dead treetops at the clearing's edge. "Whoop, 
take him Bob," said my father. He lifted up a young stalk of corn, 
with wilted dried roots, where the ground squirrel had dug it up 
for the sweet grain of corn left on its tender roots. This has 
been a dry spring and the corn has kept well in the earth where 
the grain sprouted. The ground squirrels love this corn. They 
dig up rows of it and eat the sweet grains. The young corn stalks 
are killed and we have to replant the corn. 


I can see my father kept sicking Bob after the ground squirrel. 
He jumped over the corn rows. He started to run toward the ground 
squirrel. I, too, started running toward the clearing's edge where 
Bob was jumping and barking. ‘The dust flew in tiny swirls behind 
our feet. There was a cloud of dust behind us. 


"It's a big bull blacksnake," said my father. "Kill him Bob! 
Kill him Bob!" 


Bob was jumping and snapping at the snake so as to make it strike 
and throw itself off guard. Bob has killed twenty-eight copperheads 
this spring. He knows how to kill a snake. He doesn't rush to do 
it. He takes his time and does the job well. 


"Tet's don't kill the snake," I said. "A blacksnake is a 
harmless snake. It kills poison snakes. It kills the copperhead. 
It catches more mice from the fields than a cat." 


I could see the snake didn't want to fight the dog. The snake 
wanted to get away. Bob wouldn't let it. I wondered why it was 
crawling toward a heap of black loamy earth at the bench of the hill. 
I wondered why it had come from the chestnut oak sprouts and the 
matted greenbriars on the cliff. I looked as the snake lifted its 
pretty head in response to one of Bob's jumps. "It's not a bull 
blacksnake," I said. "It's a she-snake. Look at the white on her 
throat." 


"A snake is an enemy to me," my father snapped. "I hate a 
snake. Kill it Bob. Go on in there and get that snake and quit 


th 


playing with it: 


Bob obeyed my father. I hated to see him take this snake by the 
throat. She was so beautifully poised in the sunlight. Bob grabbed 
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LOVE (cont'd) 


the white patch on her throat. He cracked her long body like an ox 
whip in the wind. He cracked it against the wind only. The blood 
spurted from her fine-curved throat. Something hit against my legs 
like pellets. Bob threw the snake down. I looked to see what had 
struck my legs. It was snake eggs. Bob had slung them from her 
body. She was going to the sand heap to lay her eggs, where the sun 
is the setting-hen that warms them and hatches them. 


Bob grabbed her body there on the earth where the red blood was 
running down on the gray-piled loam. Her body was still writhing in 
pain. She acted like a green-weed held over a new-ground fire. Bob 
.Slung her viciously many times. He cracked her limp body against the 
wind. She was now limber as a shoestring in the wind. Bob threw 
her riddled body back on the sand. She quivered like a leaf in a 
lazy wind, then her riddled body lay perfectly still. The blood 
colored the loamy earth around the snake. 


"Took at the eggs, won't you?" said my father. We counted thirty- 
seven eggs. I picked an egg up and held it in my hand. Only a minute 
ago there was life in it. It was an immature seed. It would not 
hatch. Mother sun could not incubate it on the warm earth. The egg 
I held in my hand was almost the size of a quail's egg. The shell on 
it was thin and tough and the egfg appeared under the surface to be 
a watery egg. 


"Well, Bob, I guess you see now why this snake couldn't fight," 
I said. "It is life. Weaker devour the stronger even among human 
beings. Dog kills snake. Snake kills birds. Birds kill the butterflies. 
Man conquers all. Man, too, kills for sport." 


Bob was panting. He walked ahead of us back to the house. His 
tongue was out of his mouth. He was tired. He was hot under his shaggy 
coat of hair. His tongue nearly touched the dry dirt and white flecks 
of foam dripped from it. We walked toward the house. Neither my father 
nor I spoke. I still thought about the dead snake. The sun was going 
down over the chestnut ridge. A lark was singing. It was late for a 
lark to sing. The red evening clouds floated above the pine trees on 
our pasture hill. My father stood beside the path. His black hair 
was moved by the wind. His face was red in the blue wind of day. His 
eyes looked toward the sinking sun. 


"And my father hates a snake," I thought. 


ti thought about the agony women know of giving birth. I thought 
about how they will fight to save their children. Then, I thought of 
the snake. I thought it was silly for me to think such thoughts. 


This morning my father and I got up with the chickens. He says 
one has to get up with the chickens to do a day's work. We got the 
posthole digger, ax, spud, measuring pole and the mattock. We started 
for the clearing's edge. Bob didn't go along. 
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LOVE (cont'd) 


The dew was on the corn. My father walked behind with the post- 
hole digger across his shoulder. I walked in front. The wind was 
blowing. It was a good morning wind to breathe and a wind that makes 
one feel like he can get under the edge of a hill and heave the whole 
hill upside down. 


I walked out the corn row where we had come yesterday afternoon. 
I looked in front of me. I saw something. I saw it moved. It was 
moving like a huge black rope winds around a windlass. "Steady," I 
says to my father. "Here is the bull blacksnake." He took one step 
up beside me and stood. His eyes grew wide apart. 


"What do you know about this," he said. 


"You have seen the bull blacksnake now," I said. "Take a good 
look at him! He is lying beside his dead mate. He has come to her. 
He, perhaps, was on her trail yesterday.” 


The male snake had trailed her to her doom. He had come in the 
night, under the roof of stars, as the moon shed rays of light on the 
quivering clouds of green. He had found his lover dead. He was 
coiled beside her, and she was dead. 


The bull blacksnake lifted his head and followed us as we walked 
around the dead snake. He would have fought us to his death. He would 
have fought Bob to his death. "Take a stick," said my father, "and 
throw him over the hill so Bob won't find him. Did you ever see any- 
thing to beat that? I've hear they'd do that. But this is my first 
time to see it." I took a stick and threw him over the bank into the 
dewy sprouts on the cliff. 
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HANDOUT 4 


STUDY QUESTIONS FOR "LOVE" 


1. In reading The Red Badge of Courage, we have made frequent comments 
about two-part relationships. One important two-part relationship con- 
cerns the idea of man being both rational (calm, thinking creature) and 
irrational (violent, animalistic creature). It is easy to see this two- 
sided nature reveal itself under the unusual conditions presented by 
war. However, the story which you have just completed is not about war. 

Can the two-sided nature of man be discovered in the story? If it can, 
point out specific details which reveal human beings as: 


a) cruel, savage, animal-like, irrational 
b) kind, compassionate, understanding, thoughtful 
2. At one point in the story, the boy observes: 


"It is life. Weaker devour the stronger even among human 
beings. Dog kills snake. Snake kills birds. Birds kill 
butterflies. Man conquers all. Man, too, kills for sport.” 


This passage contains some very strong statements. It seems that the boy' 
views life as being essentially a one-part relationship: it is all bad. 

In taking this point of view, the boy ignores the idea that man and his 
environment are two-sided. Do you think the story is trying to point 

out that the world is all bad? Explain in detail. 


3. Consider the following details as being true. Then attempt to 
form a hypothesis which gives them emaning by relating them: 


a. The father represents the cruel, irrational side of man. 


b. The boy represents the rational, kind, and thoughtful side 
of man. 


c. The boy has more in common with the bull blacksnake than he 
does with his father. 


d. The father has more in common with the dog than he does with 
his son. 


e. The title of the story is a clue to the meaning of the story. 


4. Find the sentence in the story which reads: "His face was red 
in the blue wind of day." Who is being described? What relationships can 
you draw between this description, what happens in the story, and the 
ideas about color expressed in the discussions of The Red Badge? 


2- Going back to a previous question, reconsider the statement by 
the boy: "Man, too, kills for sport." Is this a truthful statement? Would 
you consider hunting an activity where man kills for sport? If you have 
ever hunted game and found it to be especially satisfying, attempt to 
discuss exactly why you find it so. 
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HANDOUT 5 


ESSAY TOPICS 


INSTRUCTIONS: You should select one topic under each of the two 
sections below. The topics under Roman numeral (TI) 
should be treated in no less than two or three 
‘paragraphs. The questions under (II) should be 
answered in a paragraph. You should identify the 
topic and question which you are going to be writing 
about. Since this assignment constitutes a major 
portion of the grade for the unit, you should attempt 
to produce an example of your very best work. 


I. Attempt to present an argument, giving as many specific details 
as possible, which verifies or disproveg one of the following 
hypotheses. Draw upon the information which you acquired in the 
readings and discussions; also consider the possibility of using 
your own personal experiences. 

a. Competitive sports and war have something in common. 
b. Everyone has the potential to commit a violent and cruel act. 


c. The conflict between man and man can be seen in many varied 
forms--political, social, and economic. 


II. Referring to the text for specific details, write a one-paragraph 
answer (be thorough) for one of the following questions. 


a. What is the significance of Crane's comparison of man to animals? 


b. Describe the way in which pride and anger contribute to Henry's 
acts of heroism. Define pride before dealing with it. 


c. Why would Crane repeatedly refer to the soldiers involved in 


the charge as insane? Remember, soldiers are running toward 
Sete teat Re Sead 
enemy positions during a charge. 
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